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To My Father 

WHOSE PATIENT ANSWERS TO A SMALL 

boy’s questions roused THE 

INTERESTS THAT HAVE RE¬ 
SULTED IN THIS BOOK 




Preface. 


If I mdy have a personal and informal word with my readers before 
the serious t^siness of this work begins, 1 wish to assure them that 1 
am fully sensible of all the shortcomings of this book. 

It was begiln with the ambitious intention of a cortiprehensive work 
on heat transfer in all its phases. This intention lasted through Chap¬ 
ter 4, weakened during Chapter 5, and disapjieared entirely after Chapter 
6. These six chapters had taken three years, and it was obvious that 
something must bo done to quicken the pace. From this paint on, the 
book is devoted strictly to evajxarators. The result of this change in 
plan is a lack of continuity and a decided change in method of 
presentation. 

With the change in plan, there came also a change in the type of 
audience 1 wished to interest. The first chapters were aimed at the 
student and research worker, tlie later chapters are fot designing and 
operating engineers. If the latter class find the first few chapters aim¬ 
less and stupid from their point of view, they may begin with Chapter 7 
and lose little, if they are willing to take a very few fundamental equa¬ 
tions on faith. 

The book is not intended as a manual for unskilled operators. No 
excuse is needed or offered for the use of mathematics—in fact, I 
apologize for not having given a mathematical treatment of more of 
the subjects, and especially for not having worked more problems. 
Since the men who design evaporators are few in number and, in many 
respects, better qualified than I along these lines, they Itave been less 
in my mind as I have written than those who plan and operate processes 
in which evaporators are used. From such men I ask suggestions as 
to how the book might be made more useful to them. 

Patent references have been made fairly full, back to 1905. Be¬ 
tween then and the present the references are perhaps 75 per cent com¬ 
plete; though in ^discussing evaporator types, patents on obsolete ma¬ 
chines or machines that never existed except on paper have not been 
cited. 

The principal contributions I have to offer from my own experience 
and research are in Chapters 9 and 10. 1 cannot state too strongly 
that nothing will so surely lead to a tljorough understanding of.what 
goes on in a multifde effect, as the first-hand solution of such problems 
as worked in Chapter 10. The fact that data are only available for 
one type of evaporator and one set of operating conditions has no 
braring on the fact that the general qualitative results of such calcula¬ 
tions are most illuminating. 

For assistance in the preparation of this book I should thank many 
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persons and companies. The Swenson Evaporator Company has been 
mainly responsible for the book; in that they have given so freely of 
their information, and [)ermitted me to spend in its preparation so 
much of time which belonged to them. They have also permitted the 
use of much unpublished research work. In (jarticular, I should men¬ 
tion the assistance of Mr. P. B. Sadtler and Mr. H. D. Grant, of their 
staff. Where manufacturers of equipment have lent cuts, ^Tiave made 
acknowledgment in the text. For the bulk of the illustrations, how¬ 
ever, credit must be given to my brother, Mr. P. A. Badger. Finally, 
the book could ^ever have lieen written without the heln'bf a succession 
of enthusia.stic students, who carried out the experimental work quoted, 
bellied develop the theory, checked calculations; in short, without whom 
the original contributions I have to make to this subject could never 
have been developed. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
July 27, 1925. 


'W. L. Badgrr. 
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Chapter i. 

Gep^ral Theory of Heat Transmission— 
Conduction. 

Heat may flow from a warmer to a cooler iKxly by any of three 
methods: conduction, convection, or radiation. In most engineering 
processes the first two methods, and in many processes all three, occur 
simultaneously. 

They may be distinguished as follows: 

Conduction. When heat flows from a warmer to a cooler parf of 
a body without physical transfer of material, the flow is said to be by 
conduction. So long as the medium is uniform in physical properties, 
heat transfer per unit distance is proportional to the temperature dif¬ 
ference. 

Convection. When heat flows from a warmer to a cooler part of a 
fluid by physical transfer (Sf material, the process is called convection. 

Radiation. When heat flows from a warmer to a cooler body by a 
process which would go on in essentially the same manner were tlfere 
no medium between, the process is called radiation. The flow of heat 
through any medium or through a vacuum by this method is propor¬ 
tional to the 4th power of the temperature drop. 

Thermal Conductivity. 

In the discussion of conductivity, the following statements are 
assumed as axiomatic (for uniform flow in a conductor of uniform 
physical properties): 

(а) The quantity of heat flowing is directly proportional to the 
cross-section of the conductor. 

(б) The quantity of heat flowing is inversely proportional to the 
length of the path of flow. 

(c) The quantity of heat flowing is directly proportional to the 
difference in temperature across the section of the path of flow under 
consideration. These may be expressed mathematically as 

Q = K . (^t,) 

where Q is the total quantity of heat, a the area of the path, U and ti 
tlw temperatures of the hot and cold ends of the path resp^ively, L 
the length of the path, and X a factor which represents a specific 
property of the material in question. 
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If we make a, (tj —ti), and L, all equal to unity, the quantity of 
heat which would then flow is equal to the numerical value of X and 
is called the thermal condnetivity of the material. In scientific work, 
this is usually expressed as calories jwr square centimeter of area per 
centimeter of length per degree C. jxt second.’ In English units it is 
usually cxpres-serl as B.t.u. per square foot of area per foot pf length 
per degree F. per hour. To convert data in the C.G.S. system to Eng¬ 
lish units multiply by 242. 

Conductivity of. Solids. 

The principal difficulty in determining the conductivity of any 
material is that conductivity changes with comixjsition. In few cases 
have experimenters sufficiently described their materials, an 3 in no case 
is the relation between conductivity and comixjsition. known. For in¬ 
stance, two samples of o.i per cent carbon steel, each examined by a 
different careful experimenter, differ by nearly 10 per cent; yet “o.i 
per cent C steel” is a much more accurate definition of the material 
titan “cast iron.” Hence, in the following table, it is to be understood 
that differences in composition within ordinary commercial limits may 
cause a variation of from 10 to 25 per cent or even more in thermal 
conductivity.’ 

It will be seen that thermal conductivity of metals changes little 
with temperature in the ordinary range. In most cases there is a 
greater change at low temixratures. and less change above room tem- 
jterature. 

As will be shown later, the conductivity of metal plays so small a 
]>art in the ordinary cases of heat transmission from one fluid to another 
tliat the above values are amply accurate. 

Conductivity of Liquids. 

The conductivity of liquids is best handled by an expression devel- 
ojicd by Weber “ which ixTinits the calcidation of thermal conductivity 

* Data are sometimes given as watts per second instead of calories per second. 
To convert to calorics, multiply watts by 0.239. In engineering work in metric 
units, conductivity is usually given as large calorics per square meter per meter 
per ° C. per hour. To convert this to the scientific unit, divjde by 360; to con¬ 
vert to English units, multiply by 0.673. 

•Figures in the table marked with an asterisk are obtained by a comparison 
of the work of Jaeger and Dicsselhorst, fFitr. Abh. Phys.-Tech. Reichsanslalt, 3, 
269-424 (1900) I Lees, Phil. Trans., eoS (A), 381-443 (1908); and Meissner, Ann. 
Phys., 4J, 1001-58 (1915). Lees and Meissner worked from the temperature of 
liquid air to room temperature, Jaeger and Dicsselhorst from room temperature 
to aiat. They agree fairly well, especially on such metals as copper, lead, silver, 
tin, and zinc, which are usually quite pure. Their values for iron and steel 
differ somewhat more, and their values for brass or bronze are widely different, 
due to differences in composition of the materials. 

Other figures in the table are taken from Landolt-Bomstein, “Phys-Chem. 
Tabelhn,” or from trade bulletins, and have not been studied further. They 
are to be considered as rough approximations only. 

'Witd. Am., 48, 173 (1893). See McAdams and Frost, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
14, 17 (19*2). 



THEORY OF HEAT TRANSMISSION—CONDUCTION ii 
from constants which are more easily derived. It is 

1 = 0.868 ( 2 ) 

where C is the specific heat of the liquid, S is its specific‘gravity, and M 
its molecnjar weight. For water this gives 0.332 at room temperature in 
English units, which compares very well with the best experimental 
values. Jakob ‘ gives, in C.G.S. units, X = 0.001325 (i +o.oo2^t) 
and states that this is probably accurate to i jicr cent. This has been 
calculated in Ehglish units in Table II. * 


Conductivity of Gases. 

This is a much more nneertain quantity than those previously dis¬ 
cussed. From the kinetic theory of gases, it may lx; shown that the 
conductivity of a gas should be inde]x-ndcnt of the ])ressure down to 
pressures at which the mean free ixith of the gas molecules is com¬ 
parable with the thickness of the gas layer through which heat is flowing. 
This is reached at a pressure of about 10 centimeters absolute (4").' 


T.MILE I 


TiIERMAI. CoNDCfTlVITV OF Sol.IDS 


(In B.t.u. per square foot per foot per ° 

32'F. 

F. per hour) 

70'F. 

212° F 

* Aluminum . 


118.0 

121.0 

♦ Brass (70-30) . 

. 60.5 

63.0 

72.5 

Brass (unspecified) . 

* Bronze (Cu 85.7 per cent, Zn 7.15 per 

cent, 

48 to 63 

Sn 6.4 per cent). 

. 31S 

340 

41.0 

’Copper . 

.... 230.0 

227.0 

220.0 

Dunron .. 


30.0 


♦Iron (wrought) . 

. 350 

350 

350 

Iron (cast) . 


22 to 36 

♦Lead . 

— 20.1 

19.8 

19.6 

Monel . 


15.0 

• Nickel . 

.... 340 

340 

340 

• Silver . 

.... 237.0 

239-0 

240.0 

•Steel (o.i per ccn 4 C). 

— 20.2 

26.1 

25.8 

♦Tin . 

.... .38.5 

38.5 

34.0 

♦ Zinc . 

.... 6 S -5 

65.5 

6321 

Calcium Carbonate (boiler scale). 


0.3 to I.s 


Calcium Sulfate . 

—0.4100.75 


Glass . 

0.26 to O.SS 
0.021 * 


Hard Rubber. 

. . . • .... 

• 

Petroleum and Lubricating Oils. 

Porcelain . 


0.7 to 0.8s 

0.6 

.... 


S^ium Chloride . 0.33 


‘Am. Phvi., 63 (6), 537-70 {1920). 

•But see Watusler (no change between 1.5 and 0.095 mm.). Milt. Fortch., No. 
98, 15; and Kundt and Warburg, Fogg. Am., /jd, 177 (1875) (not reached at 
as mm.). 
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TABLE n 

Theihal CoNDUcTJviry of Wate* 
(English Units) 


Temperature, 

•F. 


Conductivity 

Temperature, 

°F. 

(inductivity 

33. 



130. 


35 . 



135. 


40. 


.... 0325 

140. 

. 0.378 

45 . 


14s. 

. . 0.381 

50. 


.... 0330 

150. 


55 . 


.... OJ 33 

155 . 


60. 



160. 


6S. 



165. 


70. 


.... 0.341 

170. 


75 . 


.... 0.343 

175 . 


80. 



180. 

. 0.399 

85. 


.... 0.349 

185. 


90. 


.... 0.351 

190. 

.. 0.405 

95 . 


.... 0.354 

195 . 

. 0.407 

100. 


.... 0.357 

200. 


los . 


.... 0.359 

20s. 

. 0.413 

XIO. 


.... 0.362 

210. 

. 0.416 

JI5. 


^ 

212. 

. 0.417 

120 . 


215. 

. 0.419 

135. 


.... 0 . 37 t 




The data in Table III are obtained by a comparison of a number 
of results,’ and are probably correct to better than 5 per cent. 

TABLE III 

Thermal Conductivity of Gases 
(B.t.u. per square foot per foot per ° F. per hour) 


3a° F. 312 ° F. Increase per ° F. 

Air . 0.0138 0.0174 0.000020 

Ammonia .. 0.01 ii 0.0172 0.000034 

Carbon dioxide . 0.0082 0.0119 0.000020 

Hydrogen . 0.0970 0.1230 0.000139 

Methane . 0.0176 _ _ 

-Nitrogen . 0.0137 0.0173 0.000020 

Oxygen ... 0.0138 0.0174 0.000020 


Such data are of little value, for in most cases of lieat'transfer through 
gases, the principal phenomena are radiation and convection. 

Conductivities in Series and Parallel. 

Conductivity and its reciprocal, resistivity, obey the same laws as 
the corresponding electrical unife. In electricity, however, we are more 
'These data, with the exception of ammonia, were obtained by a comparison 
of the work of Schliermacher, Wiei. Ann., 34, 623 (1888); Winkelmann, fFied. 
ifim., 4S, 80 (i 8(M) ; Schwarie, Ann. Phys., si (4), 303 (1893); Muller, Witd. 
Ann.,'60, 82 (18^); Eckerlein, ^b«. Phys., 3 (4), lao (1900); Compau, 
Compt Rmd., 133, 1202 (1901); Todd, Pros. Roy<A Sac.. 83(A), 19-39 (1909); 
Ettcken, Phys. Ztschr., is, 1101-7 (1911); and Weber, Ann. Phys., 34 (4), 326, 
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Accustomed to resistance and its’ reciprocal, conductance. G)nductanoe 
is related to conductivity by the expression K = ^, where L is the 

length of conductor considered. Resistance is then g and .resistivity j. 

By analogy from the laws for electrical circuits, we have, where 

several resistances are in series, R = r, + r^ + r,. But since r, = 

etc. (where r,’ r,, etc., are the resistances of the several parts, and 
Li, Li, etc., are the corresponding distances), we have * 


I 


Li , Lj j 

xr+r+xr 


( 3 )- 


g-, the overall conductance, is usually called the ‘‘overall coefficient” 
and is represented by U. 

Where resistances are in ixirallel. the conductances may be added, 
and U = Ki + K. + K.,, from which it follows that 


^ _ ^1 I I ^3 

L ■" L. Lj L, 


( 4 ) 


Problem. 


Consider a case of resistances in .series. .\ plate of copper is O.I 
inch thick and has a layer of water o.oi inch thick on one side and a 
layer of air o.oi inch thick on the other. These films of air and 
water are transmitting heat by pure conduction. We .shall see later 
that cases similar to this are very imijortant in i)ractice. Let us further 
suppose that the whole .system is at about 212° F. with a temperature 
drop of 1“ F. across the three layers. Then, considering one square 
foot, we have 

for w.itcr; Xi = 0.418, Li = o.oi inch = 0.00083 
{or copper; X. = 220, L2 = o.io inch = 0.0083 foot 
for air; ^X3 = 0.0174, L3 = o.ot inch =0.00083 foot 

Substituting in equation (3) and solving gives U = 20.1. 


Tonperature Drops across Compound Resistances. 

In the above problem, it might be of.interest to calculate the tem¬ 
perature drops across each of the films. This is done by considering 
the significance of equation (i) for compound resistances. If we limit 
the discussion to one square foot of surface, and let ti, tj, t., and t4 be 
the temperature of the outside surface of the water, the contact surface 
between water and copper, the contact between copper-air, and outside 
surface of air film, respwtively, we have 
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_ _ Xi (ti — ta) _ Xa (ta —1») _ Xa (ta — ta) 

^ “ La ” La L, 

■ Let US write 6i, 0a, 0s for (L —ta), (ta —ta), and (t, — ta). 

Then 

ex = Q^, 0a = Q^,and 0a = Q^ ' (s) 

Aj A2 As 

But ~ ~ ~ ” ^’’=’ '• 

Q I I I a 

Wa I: fi: Tj: Ta:. ^ : jr- : p-, etc. 

iVi t\2 ^3 • 

Or in other words, in strict analogy to electrical "circuits, the fall of 
temperature along a conductor is ]>roi)ortional to resistance. By sub¬ 
stituting the proi)er vitlues from the ])rol)lem on page 13, we find 
01 = 0.0402°, 02 = 0.00076°, and 03 =: 0.959°. 

Heat Transfer through Tube Walls. 

In most cases in practice, the thickness of a tube wall is considered 
to be small enough in proportion to the diameter so that the curvature 
of the surface need not be considered. In case this is not true, the 
flow of heat may be determined by the following method: Let Figure i 



be a section of a tube of inside radius r, and outside radius ra. Let 
the temperature of the outside of the metal be t- and of the inside be ti. 
Let tj be greater than ti, so tltat heat flows to the inside. Assume a 
piete of tube i foot long. Let us consider the flow of heat through a 
section whose thickness is dr and which is at a distance r from the 
center. The temperature drop across this ring will be dt. The sur- 
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face of the ring will be 2itr square feet, 
we have 


Q = 


2arX(lt 

dr 


Substituting in equation (i) 


from whicU dt and t— ti = f— 

2nrA - j2arX 2aXJ r 


whence t^ — tj: 


Q I '■s 


( 6 ) 


If equation (^) is solved (or Q we liave 

(ta —ti) 

log.— 

r. 


(7) 


This is for unit Iciujlh of tube. I’>ut unit length lias .inx-i units of out¬ 
side area, or unit outside area has - units of length. So if Q' is 

230 '. 

the heat ixissing unit outside area, 


(J' 



(t, ■ t,)?. 
r... log,. ^ 


(8) 


This is not so convenient as the ordinary straight line formula. It is 
desirable to know what radiu.; ni.ay he used so that equation (l) will 
give the same restilts as e(|uation ("). If we let such radius be rj, we 
find that when 


ra 



(9) 


and the area based on f:, (-’ar., for tinit length of tube) is substituted in 
(t), then e(|uations (i) and (7) give the same results. F-quation (l) 
then reads for unit length of tube 


Q = 


2nr„I. (t- — t,) 
ra — r, 


(10) 


Formulas containing natural logarithms are not convenient for 
engineering calculations. simpler fornnda than (7) and (lo) is 
desirable. Actually, it is found that usinff in equation (r) the arith¬ 
metic mean of the outside and inside surfaces of a tube will give a 
result within 10 per cent of that given by equations (8) or (9) for any 

ratio — up to 3.2 or to within i jier cent up to — = 1,5. Hence for 

ft 
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all ordinary purposes the arithmetic mean is satisfactory and-the work¬ 
ing formula for a tube of length L becomes 

^ sAL (ra + r.) (t, —t,) . 

rj — rj • 

If, however, either the inner or the outer surface of a tube is used 
in formula (i), the result will differ from (8) by i per-cent if the 

ratio — is 1.02 or over; and by 10 per cent if — is 1.24. 

ti Ti 

In practice the case often occurs of concentric layers of different 
conductivities. "These cannot be calculated from equation (4) because 
in deriving equation (4) the area of each layer was assumed to be the 
same. If we have a tube consisting of concentric laycrj, whose con¬ 
ductances are Ki, K-, K,, and whose mean radii are ri, rj, ra, 
(logarithmic means according to eqitation (9) if the layers are thick), 

then for unit length of tube the total resistance of the layers is-U;-, 

2Kti K| 

-etc. The total overall resistaiice per unit lenerth of tube is 

23ir2 Kj 

the sum of these, and the total overall conductance |)er unit length of 
tulw is the reciprocal of this sum. We usually deal in conductance 
j)er unit area, which in this case may be mean area, outside area, or 
inside area, whichever is convenient in design. The overall con¬ 
ductance jier unit area; the overall heat transfer coefficient, is then 

I 


2Jir,K, 23ir2K2 2Jtr3K3 

where r is the radius on which the heating surface is to lie calculated. 
This may he simplified to 

I 


U =- - - (12) 

III ' 

Problem. A steel tube is a 10 inch thick, i inch inside diameter, 
with a hard rubber cover inch thick (Fig. 2). Roth on the outside 
of the rubber and on the inside of the steel are water films, each o.oi 
inch thick. Heat is flowing from steam inside the tube to boiling 
watg- at 212“ outside the tube. What must be the overall temperature 
drop to make heat flow at the rate of 200 B.t.u. per hour per square 
foot of outside surface? What will then be the overall coefficient U? 

Formula (i) can be rearranged to read 

. . _ QL 




FlO. 2. 


The outside surface of this tube jwr foot of length is ^ 


12 


or 


0.380 square foot. It will tlien be trausmitting 200 X 0.380 or 76 B.t.U. 
per linear foot. 

Drop across outside water film. 

By formula (13) t; 


= .X (0.01/12) 

■ 2K X 0.418 X 0.380 


By formula (6) tj —ti 


76 


2rt X 0.418 

Drop across hard rubber. 

The arithmetic mean surface is 
(0.725 4- 0.600) 


log. 


0 - 735 . 
0.735 ■ 


: 0.402° 


■ X 2)1 


12 


■ 0.347 scjuarc foot. 


By formula (ii) (arithmetic mean surface) 

= 108.8 

2X X 0.021 X 0.347 

By formula (6) (logarithmic mean surface) 
t, — t, = 76 

2)t X 0.021 

By formula (13) (outside surface) t, —11=99.5 




Drop across steel. 

By formula (iil (arithmetic mean surface) 0.0853° 
By formula (13) (outside surface) 0.0782° 

By formula (6) (logarithmic mean surface) 0.0^55* 
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Inside water fUm. 

By formula (13) 0.579° 

By formula (6) 0.573° 

Then, if the temperature of the outside of the outer water film is 212°, 
we have 

Temperature of boiling water 212.0° • 

Temperature of water-rubber surface 212.4° 

Temperature of rubber-steel surface 321.3° 

Tetpperature of steel-water surface 321.3° 

Temperature of steam 321.9° 

and the overall coefficient U is , 

200 

-= 1.82 B.t.u. i)er square foof per hour. 

Evidently a rubber-covered tube could not !« used under the above 
conditions, as destructive temperatures would exist in its inner 
layers. 

A comi)ari.son of the results obtained by the different formulas 
shows that even in the rublier layer, the use of the arithmetic mean 
instead of the logarithmic mean causes a negligible error; and in the 
other layers even using the outside surface instead of the mean is not 
of much effect on the final result. 

Mean Temperature Drop. 

In the previous discussion, we have been considering the flow of 
heat across a wall whose surface temf)eralure is uniform; or we may 
think of the preceding sections as ap()lying to the flow of heat across 
a wall in one plane at right angles to the w.all. In any actual pnece of 
equipment, however, wall temperatures will vary from one part of the 
equipment to another. We may distinguish the following cases; 

Case I. The temijerature of the warmer side is uniform and 
thiit of the cooler side varies. An example would be a tube sur¬ 
rounded by steam at constant pressure with water flowing inside the 
tube. 

Case II. The temix;raturc of the cooler side is uniform and that 
of the warmer side varies. An c.xamplc would be a boiler tube, con¬ 
taining water boiling under constant pressure, and surrounded by flue 
gases which cool as they impart heat to the tube. 

Case III. The temperature of both sides varies in such a way that 
in passing from one end of the apparatus to the other, the temperature 
of one side rises and the other side falls. 

Case IV. The same as Case III but both sides rise in temperature 
in the same direction. These two cases correspond, for instance, to 
the inner tube of a double pipe heat interchanger. In Case III 
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the fluids flow in parallel current, and in Qise IV in counter 
current. 



cnmncc air 

DISTAfKE ALOfia APPASATUS 

Fifi. 3.—Temperature distribution in heat exchange apparatu.s. 

These cases may be illustrated by Figure 3. Here distance along 
the tube is indK-ated horizontally and temperatures vertically. The 
symbols are as follows; 

= temperature of colder side at entrance of tube 
t'' = temperature of colder side at outlet of tube 
t», = temperature of warmer side at entrance of tube 
tw* — temperature of warmer sj|le at outlet of tube . 

0. = temperature drop at inlet of tube 
0. = temperature drop at outlet of tube 

If we assume that heat transfer is proportional to temperature, drop, 
the lines in the above figures cannot ^ straight except where the tem¬ 
perature does not change. If the lines are curved as shown, then the 
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mean temperature drop cannot be the arithmetic mean. For all the 
above cases, the mean temperature drop (©«) is given by the follow¬ 


ing expression: 





(H) 


This may be derived as follows: 

Let us consider a metal wall separating two fluids Which are flowing 
along the wall and exchanging heat. (Figure 4.) 

Let e =» temperature differenee at any point 
01 '“temperature differenee at inlet of tube 
Subseript 2 refers to warmer fluid 
Subseript i refers to eolder fluid 
t = temiwrature 
S» ■= speeifie heat of colder fluid 
Si = specific heat of warmer fluid 
Qi = heat absorbed by colder fluid 
Qi = heat absorbed by warmer fluid 
Wt = pounds of colder fluid flowinx per unit of time 
Wi pounds of warmer fluid flowing per unit of time 
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Fio. 4. 

Consider a section of the tube of length dL: 


dQr = 

WiStdt, 

(15) 

dQ.= 

-dQ. 


dQs = 

WaSsdt, 

(16) 

iSidti = 

— WjSjdt, 


dts 

W.Si 


dt.“' 

W,S, 
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•f, 

Subtracting unity from both sides 

dt. —dt. (W.S. + W.S.: 


From (17) dti: 


dti WjSa 

t, —t. = e 

dtj — dti = d0 

WaSa 


TT-de 


' W,s, -f WaSa 
Substituting thb value of dti from (18) in (15) 
W.SiWaS 


where A: 


• d^ = - ^^^ d9 = -Ad0 

WiS'iWaSa 
VViS. + WaSa 

r® 

Q. = -A d 0 = A( 0 „- 0 ) 

J9a 


(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


Qi is also equal to — Q3. 

Let H = square units of surface [xr unit length of tube. 

K = overall heat transmission coefficient. 

Tlien a section of the tube of length dL will have HdL units of surface, 
and in unit time there will i»ss 

dQ. = HK 0 dL 

Taking the reciprocal of each side and multiplying by d 0 
d0 
dQi 

But from (,9)^ = -! 

Substituting in (gi) 


I y. d0 
■ HKdL 0 


(21) 


■X 


d0 


'A^UKdl. 0 
A d@ 


dL = 


HK 0 




L = 


A , 0 . 

HK ”®*0 


(22) 
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Now let IIS assume that there is some value for 0 (say 0 m) such that 
Q. = KHL 0 „ 


Whence 


0i« 


■ Q. 

"KHL 


(23) 


Now if in (23) we substitute for Qi its value from equatiop (20) and 
for L its value in equation (22), we have 


0 , 


and 


_ A( 0 , — 0 ) 


0 „ = 


0„-e 

! 0a 


Sincc this holds for all values of 0 , it holds where 0 = 0 „ and we 
have then (14). 

Jt should be noted that this is of the same general form as the 
equation for the mean radius of a tube (9). Therefore, the statements 
on page 15 hold here also; that is. if the arithmetic mean is used as the 
mean tenqierature drop, it will be in error by 10 ixtr cent or more when 

0 0 

is over 3.2 and by i jier cent or more where is over 1.5. 


Formulas like (14) containing natural logarithms are not very con¬ 
venient for ordinary engineering work. Mausbrand ’ bas shown tliat- 
an approximation can be made in the form of 


0m = N0„ (24) 

where N is a factor varying with and to be taken from the follow- 

“a 

ing table; 

' “Verdampfeii, Kondensicren, und Kiililen,” 6lh Ed., p. g (1918). The table 
given here doc.s not correspond exactly wiili tlausbrand's table; his table as 
printed continued numerical errors. 
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TABLE IV 


e. 


e. 

N 

Diff. 

0.0025. 


0.022 

0.005. 

. 0.188 

0.027 

O.OI.../. ... 

. 0.215 

0.036 

0.02. 

. 0.251 

0.026 

0.03. 

..... 0.277 

0.020 

0.04. 

. 0.297 


• 

. 0.316 

0.019 

0.05. 



• 

0.018 

0.06. 

. 0.334 

0.016 

007. 

. 0.350 

0.015 

0.08. 

. 0.365 

0.014 

0.09. 

. 0.379 

0.013 

O.IO. 

. 0.392 

0.013 

0.11. 

. 0.405 

0.012 

0.12. 

. 0.417 

0.012 

0.13. 

. 0.429 

0.011 

0.14. 

. 0.440 

0.010 

0.1S. 

. 0.450 

0.010 

0.16. 

_ 0.460 

0.009 

0.17. 

— 0.469 

0.010 

0.18. 

.... 0.479 

0.010 

0.19. 

— 0.489 



• 

0.010 

0.20. 

.... 0.499 



r 


e* 

e. N 


0.20.. 

0.21. 

.0.499 

0.22. 

. 0.518 

0.23. 


0.24. 


0.25. 

. 0.544 

*0.30. 

. 0.583 

0.35. 


0.40. 

.0.65s 

<M 5 . 


0.50. 

. 0.724 

"■ 5 .?. 

.0.756 

o.f»o. 

. 0,786 

to.65. 

. 0.8IS 

0.70. 

. 0.843 

0.75. 

. 0.870 

0.80. 


0.85. 

. 0.92s 



0.95. 

. 0.97s 

I.OO . 



Diff. 

0.010 

0.009 

0.008 

0.009 

0.009 

0.039 

0.037 

0.03s 

0.03s 

0.034 

0.032 

0.030 

0.029 

0.028 

0.027 

0.027 

0.027 

0.02s 

0.025 

0.025 


♦ For all values of above this, tin* aritlimitical mean will he lo per 

cent or more in error. 

fFor all values of Br/0« below tins, the arithmetical moan will be in error 
by less than i per cent. 












































Chapter 2. 

General Theory of Heat Transmission— 
Radiation. 

The fundamental law for the transfer of energy by radiation is the 
Stefan-Boltzmann law: 

E = o(T*-T„‘) (25) 

where T is the absolute temperature of the hot body and T„ the absolute 
temperature of the surroundings to which it radiates, o is a factor 
determined by the nature of the hot body, and, to a lesser extent, by its 
temperature. 

It should be noted that the above expression contains no terms 
referring to the temperature, pressure or composition of the fluid in 
the .space between the two bodies. This is true so long as the medium 
is a completely transparent g:as, but is not true if visible flames or 
smoke are present. Neither is radiation independent of the presence 
of transparent solids or liquids, for they may absorb heat without 
absorbing light, and thereby affect tire amount of radiation (assing 
between the bodies. 

The Black Body. 

If attempts are made to determine the numerical value of a, the 
widest variations are found between different substances or different 
physical arrangements of the hot body. In prticular it is found that 
those substances, such as polished metals, which reflect incident energy, 
are those which pve the lowest values for o. It is also noted that 
substances black in color and with rough or matta surfaces give the 
highpt values. From this, there has been evolved the conception of 
_ the ideal "black’’ body; which is defined as one which absorbs all the 
radiation falling on it, and transmits and reflects none. It has been 
proven, both experimentally and theoretically, that the amount of energy 
a body radiates when it is the hotter of two is equal to the amount it 
absorbs when it is the coolef (all conditions being equal in the two 
rases). Hence, if the ideal black body absorbs more of the radiation 
incident on it than any other substance under the same conditions, it 
follows that it will also radiate more than any other substance. Also 
all black bodies will radiate the same ambunt of energy at the same 
temperature. 


*4 
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No actual jAysical substance is a black body, but substances of a 
matte surface and black color approach it. It can be shown that the 
inside of a closed space of uniform temperature is a black body, and 
any substance in that enclosure behaves like a black body. Based on 
this fact, experimental black bodies have been constructed and used for 
a study of radiation phenomena. 

Distribution of Radiation. 

In the above discussion the terms “radiation” and “energy” have 
been purjxjsely ysed instead of “heat.” The curves oh-Figure 5 show 



the distribution ofc energy in black body radiation at different tem¬ 
peratures. J is the amount of energy radiated, and |i is the wave length 
of that energy. Temperatures for the various curves are in degrees 
Fahrenheit. The space between |t = 0.4 and p = 0.75 is approximately 
the range of the visible spectrum. It is obvious that at the temperatures 
indicated practically all energy radiated is^heat energy. Ev?p at exxes- 
sive temwratures the amount of energy radiated other than as heat is 
1^11. The energy radiated as light waves or ultra-violet waves in an 
incandescent electric light is only about 4 per cent of the total. 

In general discussions of the laws of radiation, laws (such as Wien’s 
and Planck’s laws) are discussed which correlate wave lengths of maxi¬ 
mum radiation with temperature, or energy of any particular wave- 
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length with temperature. Since for our purposes, all the radiant energy 
may be considered as heat, such discussions are of no significance here. 

Black Body Radiation, 

The amount of energy (which, as shown above, we may consider 
as being all heat) radiated from a hot "black body’’ has been deter¬ 
mined. The value usually taken is 1.28 X I0'‘= gram-calories per 
scpiare centimeter ix;r second, where temperatures are measured in de¬ 
grees absolute. Converted to engineering units, this becomes 

1.62 X to ” li.ttu. per square foot per hour {temperatyires measured in 
° F. absolute). 

There are certain further conditions which must be fulfilled before 
this value may l)e used. First, it can only be used where the radiation 
is received by another black body. For if the body receiving the radia¬ 
tion were not black, it would reflect some of the beat falling on it; and 
of this reflected heat, some would fall on the original radiating body 
and thereby decrease the total amount of etiergy radiated. 

Second, the cooler body must be of such a size and in such a 
position as to subtend a spherical angle of 180° for the unit of surface 
of the hot body under consideration. This is ordinarily expressed by 
saying that the hot body must not be able to "see" anything but the 
cooler. Thus, for instance, the condition is satisfied in Figure 6b, and 
practically .so for those parts of the hot body near the center in Figure 
6a. It is not satisfied in Figures 6c and 6d. In Figure 6c, the element 
of the hot body indicated is so jflaced that the cold body subtends a 
.solid angle of u. The rest of its "angle of vision" (180°—a) is occu¬ 
pied by other jxirts of the hot body itself. In this case, the element 
shown would radiate, not the amount called for by the value of a for 

the black Iwdy, but Il.t.u. ix;r .square foot per degree F. absolute. 

In the case of Figure 6d, jiart of the "angle of vision” is occupied 
by other ixirts of the hot body, jxirt by the cold body, and part by some 
more distant background. 

Radiation Received by the Cooler Body. 

It should be noted that this discussion is from the standpoint of a 
unit of surface of the hot body, and the energy received per unit of 
surface of the cooler body is not specified. This is illustrated by 
Figure 6b, where the amount of heat radiated by the indicated element 
of .the hot body is all received by the cooler body, no matter which 
of the thr« suggested sbaiX‘S or jKisitions it has (provided it subtends 
an angle of 180° and is always at the same temperature). Bilt the 
amount of heat received per unit area of the cooler body will vary 
greatly with the shape and jxisition of the cooler body, and with the 
location of the ixirticular clement of its surface which is under con¬ 
sideration. 
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If we wish to base our calculations on the radiation received per 
unit area of the cooler body, then all the discussion of the previous 
section holds if the relations are reversed. The present discussion is 
limited to black bodies, so that condition is unaltered. Then one square 
foot of the cooler surface will receive 1.62 X lO"’ B.t.u. per square 



W 
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foot per degree F. absolute, if the hot body .subtcnd.s a s)>herical angle 
of 180° with resjtect to the iKirficular element of the cooler under con¬ 
sideration. It makes no difference what the size, shajte, or distance of 
the hot body may Ite, provided only it fills the “angle of vision’’ of this 
element of the cooler body. In h'igures 6ji to (A, the words ‘‘hot body” 
and “cold body” may Ite exchanged if we are considering the heat 
received by unit surface of the cold body. 

As mentioned above, no actual physical substance is a black body, 
though some approach it closely. For the exchange of heat between 
dark, matte surfaces, the value of a for a black body probably holds 
very closely. For such cases,- with an “angle of vision” of 180 spheri- 
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cal degrees, the amount of heat actually exchanged per square foot is 
given in Figures 7 and 8. 
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Fig. 7.—Heat tranaferreil by black body radiation. 

Non>bIack Body Radiation. 

' Wamsler* has determined the radiation constant for a number of 
materials. The material, in the form of a sphere with intend electric 
‘ifiW. ForschuttssarbeUtn, No. 98 (1911}. 
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heating elements, was hung in the center of a larger sjAere which was 
blackened on the inside and maintained at o° C. Thus the receiving 
body was practically a black body, and the cooler everywhere filled the 
"angle of vision” of the hotter. Wamsler’s determinations covered 
the temperature range from room temperature to 500-600° F., except 
for lime mortar, which was tested to 180° F. His results in B.t.u. 
ix;r square foot per hour jjer degree F. absolute are as follo.ws: 

TABLE V 

RADtATioN Constants 

Material 

Lampblack. 

Brass (matte) . 

Copper . 

Sheet iron: 

Matte, oxidized . 

Highly polished . 

Zinc . 

Cast iron . 

Lime mortar . 


ja X to* 
1.56 
0-374 

0:C8 

i.SS 

0.466 

0.343 

I.S 8 

i.Si 


To this tabic should be added the value 1.34 X lo ” f(jr unglazed 
ceramic material given by l.cwis.“ The assumptions made in deriving 
this last figure are such that it has only a very .approximate value. 

Ihese constants, like those for the black body, may be used only 
under certain conditions. First, the receiving body must be black. 
Second, it must totally fill the “angle of vision" of the hot body. Or, 
if the discussion is to be from the standixiint of the cooler, one square 
foot will absorb the amount of heat indicated if the radiator is a black, 
body and if it fills the "angle of vision” of the cooler body. 

If both the radiating and receiving bodies are not black, the case 
is still more complicated. Each body will be reflecting a part of the 
heat falling on it, and this will affect the c.\change of heat. For the 
case where the cooler body completely surrounds the warmer, and the 
warmer has no re-entrant angles, Wamsler shows that the amount of 
energy radiated by the warmer body is 


H = 


F, (T/-TV) 
o, o- a 


(25) 


where F, is the area of the warmer body, T, its tenqwrature and o, 
its radiation constant, T- and 0- the temi^rature and radiation constants 
of the cooler body, and 0 tlie black bodv constant. 

Application to Design. 


The above principles may be easily interpreted qualitatively and 
are a valuable guide in design. The following conclusions are worth 
noticing; 

*/. Ind. Eng. Chem., y, 410-4 (1915). 
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(1) The radiating surface should be maintained at as hi^ a tem¬ 

perature as possible. Since radiation increases as the fourth power 
of the absolute temperature, a slight increase in the temi»rature of 
the warmer body Im greatly exaggerated effect, while similar differ¬ 
ences in the temperature of the cooler body make less difference, 
relatively. , *_ 

(2) So .far as radiation received by the cooler body'is concerned, 
the hot body need only be large enough to fill its “angle of vision." 
Increasing the area of the warmer body (say, the brick setting of a 
fuel-fired pot) does not increase the amount of radiation after the 
“angle of vision'* of the pot is filled, and does increase Josses by radia- ' 
tion and conduction. However, it may sometimes be desirable to 
increase the jjrick surface to ))crmit more complete transfer of heat 
from the hot flue-gases to the brick with con.scquent increase in wall 
temperature. ' 

(3) In securing a large absorbing surface on the cold body, exten¬ 
sions of its surface which cannot "see” the hot body or which screen 
other parts of the cold surface, do not add to its rate of heat absorp¬ 
tion. This is particularly true of corrugations, projecting pins or knobs, 
or other devices sometimes employed. Such projections may, by in¬ 
creasing area of contact or turbulence of flow, increase the heat absorbed 
directly from hot gases, but they cannot increase the heat absorbed by 
radiation from the setting. I'.xtensions of the cold surface which can 
be made without going out of "sight” of hot surfaces will increase the 
heat absorbed. 

Quantitatively, it is difficult to ai>])ly the laws and constants of radia¬ 
tion to actual design problems. The “blackness” of the surfaces in¬ 
volved is one uncertainty. The “angle of vision” of the cold body is 
another. In most cases in jiractice. the cold body will be able to "see" 
several different surfax'es. all with different radi.ation constants and 
different tem|)eratures. The angle each subtends will vary with every 
element of the cold surface considered. However, there is no reason 
for not applying actual calculations to those cases where the arrange¬ 
ment is simple enough to full'd the conditions for the use of the 
constants. 



Chapter 3. 

Heat Transfer by Convection—General. 

In Chaptei* i wc have defined convection as the* transfer of heat 
from a warmer to a cooler body by physical transfer of material. It 
becomes important, therefore, to consider the general jihenomeha of 
fluid‘flow. • 


Critical Velocity. 


The first idea which is of significance is that of critical velocity. 
When fluids flow at very low velocities, all the individual particles are 
flowing in parallel lines. A jet of colored water, introduced into the 
center of a tube in which clear water is flowing at a velocity below its 
critical velocity, will maintain itself throughout the tube as a separate 
colored line, which may waver a little but never loses its identity. 

Now if the velocity of the water in such a tube is gradually in¬ 
creased, there will lie a point at wliich the colored streak will suddenly 
disappear, leaving the whole mass of liquid colored. The fluid no 
longer flows in parallel lines, but by a series of eddies which result in 
a complete mixing of all ixirts. These two methods of flow are called, 
respectively, straight line or viscous, and sinuous or turbulent. The 
velocity at which the flow changes from straight-line to turbulent or 
vice versa is called the critical velocity^ Two values are distinguished. 
When the flow of a fluid in the turbuient region is gradually decreased, 
it passes to viscous flow at a definite velocity called the lower critical 
velocity. When the experiment is reversed, and tlie velocity of a fluid 
in viscous flow is gradually increased, somewhat above the lower critical 
velocity a region of instability is reached, and the flow may pass over 
into turbulent flow at any jxiint over quite a range of velocities. The 
highe.st velocity that may be reached in viscous flow is usually called 
the upper critical velocity, but it is not very definite. When this expres¬ 
sion “critical velocity” is used, the lower value is ordinarily meant. 

Critical velocity varies with viscosity, diameter, and specific gravity. 
In discussing friction losses in the flow of liquids in pipes, it has been 
shdwn • that f, the friction 'factor in Fanning’s formula, may be ex¬ 
pressed as a function of —^ where D is inside pipe diameter in inches. 


, “The wort "fluid” throughout thi.s chapter is used where it is desired to 
include speciiically both gases and liquids. 

•Wilson, McAdams, and Seltzer, /. Ind. Eng. Chem., 14, 105-19 (192a). 
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V is velocity in feet per second, s is specific gravity referred to water 
at 39° F., and z is absolute viscosity in centipoises. Wilson, McAdams, 
and Seltzer have plotted f over a wide range of conditions, and shown 
Dvs 

that — 0.12 at the lower critical velocity, and 0.2 to 04 at the 
upi)er critical velocity. Based on this, Table VI has been'calculated. 


TABLE VI 

Lower Critical Vkiahtty of Water (in Feet per Second) 


Pipe Size ' 

Briggs Stand. 

32” 

70' 

Temperature 

120" 

*F. 

160° 

'A . ♦••• 

. 0.80 

0.44 

0.25 

0.18 

H. 

• 0.3s 

0.19 

O.II 

0.079 

I. 

. tl.ZO 

O.II 

0.065 

0.047 

2 . 

. O.IO 

0.057 

0.033 

0.024 

3. 

, 0.070 

0.038 

0.022 

O.OIO 

4. 

. 0.053 

0.029 

0.017 

0.012 

6. 

. 0.035 

0.019 

O.OII 

0.008 


aia* 

0.13 

O.OS7 

0.034 

0.017 

o.oia 

o.oog 

0.006 


These values are l)a.sed on coinniercially smooth pipe in lengths 
over 300 diameters. They are much lower than figures given in 
many reference works, because the latter (juote experiments in glass or 
in very smooth brass tubes. Unusual roughness, burrs at joints, elbows 
or other fittings, and short lengths, all tend to lower the critical velocity. 

The same formula serves for gases as well as liquids. Table VII 
shows the lower critical velocities for air and steam, with the same 
qualifications as Table VI. 


TABLE VII 

Lower Critical Velocity (in Feet per Skond) of Air and Steam 


Pipe Size 
Briggs Stand. 




Temperature of Air. ° F. 


Steam 

32” 

70" 

Ido- 

212° 

ai2* F. 

6.05 

695 

9.22 

10.40 

9.30 

2.63 

3.01 

3-98 

4 S 2 

4.02 

1-55 

1.78 

2.36 

2.68 

2.38 

0.79 

0.91 

1.20 

1.36 

i.ai 

0.40 

0.46 

0.62 

0.70 

0.62 

0.27 

0.31 

0.41 

0.46 

0.41 


Distribution of Velocity. 


Another conception regarding fluid flow which is useful in consid¬ 
ering heat transfer is the fact that in either viscous or turbulent flow, 
velocity is not uniform across the pipe section. The curve of Figure 9 
is fvom experiments by Stanton ‘ and shows the general type of dis¬ 
tribution curve usually found in turbulent flow. The average velocity 
is about 0.8 times the velocity at the center. In viscous flow there is 
a greater drop from center to wall, giving a more pointed curve thsm 

'Proc. Royal Soc., Seriet A, S}, 366 (igii). 
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HEAT TRANSFER BY CONVECTION—GENERAL 


TABLE IX 

DsNsiry and Srecmc Gkavwy of Water* 



Density, 



Density, 


Taaj>erature 

Lbs. per 
Cu. Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Temperature 

-F. 

Lbs. per 
Cu. Ft, 

Specific 

Gravity 

33 . 


•9999 

140. 

.. 61.38 

.983a 

3 S-;- 

.... 6241 

•9999 

145 . 

.. 6i.a8 . 

.9818 

40 . 

.... 62.41 

i.oooo 

ISO. 

.. 61.19 

•9803 

45 . 

— 62.41 

•9999 

155 . 

.. 61.09 

.9787 

SO. 

— 62.40 

•9997 

160. 

.. 60.98 

•9771 

55 . 

— . 62.38 

•9994 

165. 

.. 6o.«8 

•9755 

60. 

_ 62.36 

.9990 

170. 

.. 60.78 

•9739 

6S. 

— 62.33 

.9986 

175 . 

.. 60.68 

.9722 

70. 

. *.. 62.29 

•9980 

180. 

.. 60.57 

•9704 

.9686 

75 . 

_ 62.26 

•9974 

185. 

.. 60.4s 

80. 

_ 62.32 

.9966 

190. 

.. 60.33 

.9668 

8S. 

_ 62.16 

•9958 

195 . 

.. 60.24 

.9650 

90. 

_ 62.10 

•9950 

200. 

.. 60.10 

.9631 

95 . 

_ 62.04 

•9941 

205. 

• • 59-99 

,9611 

100. 

_ 61.98 

•9931 

210. 

• • 59-87 

.9592 

•9584 

los. 

_ 61.91 

.9920 

212. 

.. 59.80 

no. 

— 61.84 

•9909 

215. 

•• 59-74 

.9372 

IIS . 

.... 61.77 

• 9»)8 

220. 

.. 59-62 

•9551 

120. 

_ 61.70 

.9886 

230. 

.. 59-36 

.9510 

125 . 

_ 61.62 

•9873 

240. 

■■ 58-29 

•9468 

130. 

.... 61.55 

.9860 

250. 

-. 58-83 

.9425 

135 . 

.... 61.45 

.9846 

260. 

• • 58-55 

• 9,379 


‘Smithsonian Tables, I20 (1919). 


Figure g and an average vcItK'ity about half tlie maximum. It will be 
noted that as the pipe wall i.s approached, the curve becomes nearly 
vertical. From various con,sidcrations, we are led to believe that a 
very thin layer next the wall actually docs have zero velocity; that is, 
it is held to the wall so tightly that it cannot move along the pipe. 

Transfer of Heat to Moving Fluids. 

If a fluid be moving past a heated body (such as the wall of a 
pipe or other container in which it flows), it will receive heat by all 
three forms of heat transfer. It may absorb heat by simple conduc¬ 
tion. But the thermal conductivities of all fluids are very low, and a 
thin layer has so much thermal resistance that no appreciable amount 
of heat could travel to a body of fluid by pure conduction. It tnay 
absorb heat radiated from the hot body. If the temperature of the hot 
body is so high as to cause appreciable radiation, the fluid in contact 
with such a wall can only be a gas and gases are, so far as we fire 
concerned in this discussion, completely transparent to radiant heat. 
If the fluid is a liquid, it might absorb radiated heat, but liquids cannot 
ordinarily be exposed to wall temperatures high enough to transfer 
appreciable heat by this method. Hence in practice, fluids are heated 
entirely by convection, and the study of heat transfer by this means is 
correspondingly important. 
















































36 HEAT TRANSFER AND EVAPORATION 
The Film Concept. 

According to the constants on page ii, Chapter i, a plate of 
copper, one foot square and o.i inch thick with a drop of i° F. between 

the two faces, should transfer at 212° F., 220 X —= 26,400 B.t.u. 

])er hour. Actually, in practice, if we have steam on one side and boil¬ 
ing water on the other, we will find about 300-500 B’.t.u. passing 
through one square foot per hour per ° F. If one side of the plate is 
in contact with a gas, the heat transferred will be of the order of i/ioo 
of these figures. Yet the fluids, in themselves, may not show any 
temperature gradient. In other words, this combination behaves as 



Fio. 9.—Distribution of fluid velocity in turbulent flow. 

though there were some large resistance to the ]iassage of heat at the 
surfaces where the fluids are in contact with the metal. 

An inspection of the curves for velocity distribution of Figure 9 
and a consideration of the mechanism of fluid flow gives us a very 
useful working concept of heat transfer to fluids. In the first place. 
Figure 9 gives us a picture of stagnant or slow-moving layers of fluid 
next the metal. In the next place, the concept of turbulent flow, with 
particles of fluid moving in pvery direction, gives us the idea of heat 
transferred to a fluid only as this turbulence brings particles into con¬ 
tact with the hot layer, or tears off particles from the hot layer. 
Osborne Reynolds," who was the first to d'seuss heat transfer from 

"Collected Papers, Vol. I, pp. 81-5. This important paper has been largely 
copied in U. S. Bur. Mines, Bull. No. 18, p. po, and in Royds, “Heat Trans¬ 
mission by Radiation, Conduction, and Convection," 1921, pp. 111-15. 
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this point of view, thought of the process as a purely dynamic one, 
heat being imparted to the fluid only by the impact of molecules against 
the wall. Tte concept of a stagnant film of fluid is a very convenient 
one, however, and leads to the same ends. One thinks, then, of a fluid 
flowing over a heating surface, insulated from it by a stagnant layer, 
and heated only as it tears off and mixes into the main Jiody particles 
from this layer wliich lias been heated. 

In the light of this di-scussion, then, the temjicrature gradient 
between two fluids, sejiarated by a metal wall, would be somewhat as 
illustrated in Figure to. The total temixirature drop, ti — tj, is then 
made up of threb parts; t, — ta, the drop across the filhi on one side; 
ta — t,, the drop asross the wall; and t, — t;, the drop across the second 


HiMirMt ¥mtk 



I'lC,. 10.—Tomiioraliirc gru<llrnt tlirougli fluid film.?. 


fluid film. And in strict analogy to fall of potential in electric circuits, 
the fall of temix;rature indicates quantitatively the magnitude of the 
resistance. This ij saying in words what lias been develoiied as equa¬ 
tion (s). Chapter i. 

If we call K, the conductance of the film on one side, X the con¬ 
ductivity of the wall, d the wall thickness, K2 the conductance on the 
other side of the wall, and U the resulting overall conductance, we 
will have 


u' 


K, ^ X ^ K- 


and U = 


.J. -L ^ -1- _L 

K. ^ X + K- 


(26) 


For thick-walled tubes, the more rigid form would be, from equation 
(12), 
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I 

r 


_i_4.i4._L. 


(27) 


where r is the mean radius of the metal of the tube, and U is therefore 
heat transfer per square foot mean tube surface. U is usually called 
the “overall heat transfer coefficient” and is the final form in which 
results are desired for engineering work. 

It is obvioys that the various factors which affecf either Ki or Kj 
will have an indirect effect on U. But their effect is obscure enough 
so that any study of U where conditions are varied gives too incom¬ 
plete a result to be of much value. Useful results will ofily be obtained 
when K, or K- are studied directly. Unfortuiuitcly, only a beginning 
has been made in such work. We will discuss these results as far as 
they go, but it will be necessary in much engineering work, to use 
empirical values for U for some time to come. 


Effect of Velocity—Reynolds’ Equation. 

' Reynolds, in his fundamental paper, says: “The heat carried off by 
air, or any fluid, from a surface, is proiwrtional to the internal diffusion 
of the fluid at and near the surface; i.e., is proportional to the rate at 
which particles and molecules pass backwards and forwards from the 
surface to any given depth within the fluid. Thus, if AB be the surface 
and ab an ideal line in the fluid parallel to .AB, then the heat carried 
off from the surface in a given time will be pro[X)rtional to the number 
of molecules which in tliat time p.ass from ab to AB; that is, for a 
given difference of tcmi)erature between the fluid and the surface. 

“Now this rate of diffusion has been shown from various considera¬ 
tions to depend on two things: 

1. The natural internal diffusion of the fluid when at rest. ‘ 

2. The eddies caused by visible motion which nii.xes the fluid up 
and continually brings fresh particles into contact with the surface. 

‘The first of these causes is in(lcix?ndcnt of the velocity of the fluid 
and, if it be a gas, is independent of its density, so that it may be said 
to depend only on the nature of the fluid. The seebnd cause, the effect 
of eddies, arises entirely from the motion of the fluid, and is propor¬ 
tional both to the density of the fluid, if gas, and the velocity with which 
it flows past the surface. 

“The combined effect of these two causes may be expressed in a 
formula as follows: r 

H = A 0 -t- Bpv 0 (28) 

, tyhere 0 is the difference of temijerature between the surface and the 
■fluid, p is the density of the fluid, v its velocity, A and B constants de¬ 
pending on the nature of the fluid, and H the heat transmitted per unit 
firea of the surface per unit time.” 
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If we exjpress p as pounds per cubic foot, and v as feet per second,* 
pv is the weight of fluid per square foot of cross-section of fluid ^h* 
per second. If the area of the path is a square feet, and the total weight 

w H 

of fluid passing per second is w, then — = pv. Further gr = K. Sub- 

3 t? 

stituting these in equation (28) and using subscripts i .and 2 to dis¬ 
tinguish between the fluids on the two sides of tiw metal wall, we have 

K. = A. -i- 

(29) 

Kj = A, -I- 11.^^ 
a- 

This is our first*approximation in attempts to find the actual value 
of K, and K-. The numerical values will be discussed under the 
various special ca.ses as they arise. 



Chapter 4. 

Heat Transfer between Solids and Gases. 

Wc arc consideriiifj here, strictly speaking, the film coefficient only 
(K,). But we find, after surveying the whole field, that if, on the 
other skle of the solid, we have condensing steam or liqfiid, the value 

of K2 is ordinarily so large (j^ so small) that the gas film resistance 
is ])ractically the total resistance. I'or any metal heating surface ordi¬ 
narily used, ^ in equation (26) is quite negligible. Hence we may 

take U = K, for a first approximation, although there is some work 
in which Kt has actually been studied. 

Experimental Results. 

Reynolds’ equation (29) has been generally accepted and forms the 
starting point for most investigations. It is a straight-line equation, 
and hence we would cxix;ct K, (or U in this case) to increase in direct 

proportion to —. Plots of the relation between K, and — as deter- 

ai ai 

mined by various investigators are shown in Pigurc ii. Here — 

is, as defined above, jjounds of gas per square foot of ]xith per second, 
and Ki is B.t.u. ixissing from metal to air (or vice versa) jtcr square 
foot per degree F. mean tenqwrature difference. Because most of the 
data was available on the basis of B.t.u. j^er second, this has l)een used 
in Figure it instead of B.t.u. jx-’r hour. A description of the various 
experiments follows: • 

Cunw I. Nusselt’ passed air, at pressures from 1.4 to 214 pounds 
per square inch (gage) through a bra,ss tube 0.87" I.D., 1.02" O.D., 
which was surrounded by a steam jacket kept at about 215°. The tem¬ 
perature of the metal wall on the steam side was measured at one point 
witl> a thermocmqde. Air teniperatures were measured with a platinum 
resistance grid covering the whole cross-section of the tube and shoved 
along inside the tube for measurements at different jwints. The maxi¬ 
mum length of tube used (between air temperature readings) was 30", 

'Mitt. Forschungsarheilen, No. 80 (1910). Converted to English units by 
Royds, “Heat Transmission by Radiation. Conduction, and Convection,” las 
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and the average was about 24''. Air inlet temperatures ranged from 
70° to 140°, outlet temperatures from 100° to 185° F. Tte "shape 
factor” ’ was 0.218". Variations in pressure apparently had no effect 
on Ki, as all the points lie very close to the line plotted. Nusselt 
expresses his.results by the following equation: 


Ki = 26.9 


Iwall /yCpy-”® 
d" "'” \ X / 


(30) 


where X wall is the thermal conductivity of the gas at the temperature 
of the wall (in Jl.t.u. per square foot per foot per degree F. per hour), 
d the inside diameter of the pipe in inches, v the velocity of the gas 
in feet per .second, Cp the specific heat of the gas in Bft.u. per cubic foot 
at mean gas temperature, and X the thermal conductivity of the gas at 
mean ^s temperature. In this formula the effect of X, d, and Cp is 
determined on theoretical grounds only. (Nus.selt used only one tube 
diameter.) In a tube approximately i" in diameter, with steam at 
about 215° outside it, Nusselt’s results give 


where h has the following values: 


Gas b 

Air . 4.11 

COi . 3.40 

Coal gas . ii.oo 

Superheated steam . 7.68 


Curve 2. Ser * ixissed air inside a copper tube of 1.18" I.D., heated 
by warm water. Tem|)eratures were measured with mercury ther¬ 
mometers. The data are reixtrted in such a way tliat the recalculation 
is of questionable value. The shape factor is 0.296". 

Curve jf. This is the same as Curve 2 except that the tube is 0.79" 
I.D., and the shape factor 0.20". 

Curve 4. Josse * passed air at pressures from atmospheric to 0.5" 
(absolute) through a tube osjoff' I.D. and 52" long, heated with steam. 

When his experiments are calculated on the basis of —, the points all 

fall very closely on the line plotted, irresiiective of the absolute pressure 
of the air. The shape factor is 0.226". 


•The “shape factor" is 


area of gas path 


In a tube of any cross 


perimettr of heating surface' 
section it is the same as the hydraulic radius; in an annular space it differs 
from hydraulic radius in that the denominator includes only the perimeter of 
the heating surface, not the whole perimeter of the path. For a circular tube 
the shape factor is half the radius. 

•“Traite de Physiguc Industrielle," 1888. Converted to Engtish units by 
Royds, {). ist. 

‘finptiwfnup, Sd, 804-6 (1908). Converted to English units by Royds, p. 155. 
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Curve 5. Nicholson' passed air at 60 pounds per square inch and 
at 100° to 160® F. down the annular space between a tube 0.516" O.D. 
and one 0.898" I.D. Cold wafer was passed down the central tube. 
The shape factor of the annular space was 0.26". His rates of flow 

were very large (his lowest value of — being 25.5). His points seeni 


to determine a straight line, the extrapolation of which to values of — 

in the range of Figure ii fall outside the area reproduced. 

Curves 6 and. 7. Jordan “ passed air at atmospherip pressure and 
temperatures fro\25o° to 600“ F. down a copper tube surrounded by 
a water jacket. He measured the temperature of the tube at 4 points 
with thermocohples\nd inlet and outlet air with mercury thermometers. 
On plotting tube tertiieratures against length, he got a slightly curved 
line, which he assumed to be a straight line for simplicity. By so 
doing he obtained an exjjression 


T.-t,- 

M L = logo- 

1 2 -t2- 


_C_ 

M 


c 

M 


(32) 


where M = , di is the inside diameter of the air tube, K is the 

Kwi 

s*pecific heat of air, L is tube length, Ti and T2 are air temperatures at 
inlet and outlet, ti and t. tube tcmixiratures at inlet and outlet, and c 

is the temperature gradient along the tube (^)- To find Ki it 

was necessary to substitute c-sixTimental values in equation (32), 
solve for M, substitute in the expression for M and solve for Ki. 
Then to find the mean tcmixirature difference between air and metal, 
it was necessary to divide the total heat transferred per square foot per 
hour by Ki. This round-about method leaves considerable opportunity 
for error. It may be shown as a corollary of equation (14) that the 
tube temixirature t2 at a ixiint distant 1. from one end should be 


t2 = toe-i’*' 


( 33 > 


where to is the tcm})erature at the end of the tulx: from which distance 
is measured. If (33) holds, the mean temperature difference between 
metal and either fluid is given by equation (14). Jordan does not give 
data on his tube temperatures, but does plot one curve to illustrate the 
distribution of temperature. This curve as printed is of the form of 
(33) as closely as his plot can be read.' Hence Jordan’s assumption 
of a straight line tube temperature introduces unnecessary complica¬ 
tions. How much error is introduced cannot be determined, as data 

‘Junior lull, of Eng. 190S. Reported in Royds, pp. 155-6. 

‘Proc. Inst. Uech. Eng. tgog-Il, I 3 I 7 -S 7 . 

'Dr. T. Running, University of Michigan, has worked this out in a private 
communication. 
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are not ^ven which would permit recalculating his results. The assump¬ 
tion which he makes causes his values for 0i„ to be too small, and 
hence his values for K, are too high. A much more serious error may 
have been introduced by using mercury thermometers to measure air 
temperatures,, but his description of his apparatus is too incomplete to 
discuss this in detail. 

Jordan ran five series of experiments in which the shape factor was 
varied. In series D, 1 % and F, the air path was a simple tube; in series 
I? and C the air jiath was made annular by filling the center of the tube. 
Sliape factors ^were: Series B, 0.171"; Series C, 0.26"; Series D, 
0.492"; Series *F., 0.1265"; Series F, 0.309". Poin^ in the various 
series sjiread considerably, but Curve 6 is a rough/ean of Series B, 
C, and D, while Curve 7 for Series E and F shows mighe# values of Ki 
at higher rates of flow. The spreading of experimental points away 
from the mean curves is very noticeable as compared with the work of 
Josse and Nusselt. Jordan expresses his results in terms of Reynolds’ 

equation (29), = Ki AB^. He finds, for all his experi¬ 

ments, \ = 5.25. B he finds to vary with hydraulic radius and with 
wall temperature, so that his final formula is 


Ki = 5-25 + [ 1-82 — i.62r -f 0.00595 ^ (34) 

where r = hydraulic radius in inches, T = mean air temperature, 0 = 
mean temperature of air side of tube. 

Curves 8 , p, and 10, Kreisinger and Ray * heated air by an electric 
heater and drew it at atmospheric pres.sure through small boilers with, 
tubes 0.230" I.D. for No. 2 and 0.175" I D- for No. 3. Curve 8 shows 
their results for boiler No. 2 with an entrance air tem|KTature of 1217° 
F., Curve 9 is for the same boiler with air at 495° F., and Curve 10 
for boiler No. 3 with 684° inlet temiierature. Their pfints fall very 
close to the lines plotted. The shape factor for No. 2 is 0.057" and 
for No. 3, 0.044". 

_ Curi’e 11. Bell “ passed gases from a gas-fired furnace through a 
2-inch copper pipe with individual water jackets along its length. Mean 
temperature differences varied from 400“ to 2000° F., though the curve 
shown in Figure ii is for 0^ = 400° only. For higher temperature 
differences the curves are still straight, but lie higher on the plot and 
have a steeper slope. The shape factor is 0.50". 

Curves 12 and r?. Royds and Campbell passed hot air at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure through a steel tube 0.994" I.D. (shape factor 0.248"), 
whibh was surrounded by a water jacket. Air temperatures were taken 
with mercury thermometers. Curve 12 is for an air inlet temperature 
of 396° F., and Curve 13 for 600° F. The points fall very close to 
the curves. 


U. S. Bur. Mines, Bull. 18. tgi2. Data recalculated by Royds, pp. 166-7, 
Mech. Eng. Section, Int. Eng. Cong., 1913. Plotted by Royds, p. 172. 

' Trans. /««/. Eng. Shipb. Scot., 5.5, 153-207 (1912). 
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Curve 14. Royds ” did further work in the same apparatus which 
is reproduced as Curve 14. The plotted points fall fairly close to the 
curve. Air pressure was varied here from 15 to 55 pounds absolute, 
higher pressures tending to give higher results. Air temperature was 
held at about 500° F. 

Curves 15 and 16. Brabbee passed air through clean iron pipes 
0,85" to 4.7" I.D. and 39" long, heated by steam jacket or by hot 

water. He neglected ^ and K», calling K, the total resistance. His 

experiments arc expressed by the equation 

K.= 4.056^-:^ (35) 

where y = <lensity ih air in ])Ounds jier cubic foot, v — velocity of air 
in feet per second, and d = I.D. of pipe in inches. Curve 15 has been 
caicniatcd from this formula for air at atmospheric [)ressurc and 70° F. 
inside i-inch piiie, and Curve 13 for the .same coiulilions in 3-inch pi])e. 

Curves 77 and 7 <S’. lanvis, McAdams, and I'rostsuggest, for 
heat transfer between a metal and any gas, 

0 . 88 ( 5 ?^)VT 

K.=-- (36) 


where Cp is the specific heat of the gas at constant pressure in B.t.u. 
[xir pound, S is the reciprocal of the sliaiic factor in feet, T is the mean 
tcmiterature of the gas in ivihrenheit degrees, and M is the molecular 
weight of the gas. Curve 17 has liecn calculated for air at a mean 
temperature of 70° F., inside a i-incb pipe; and Curve 18 is the same 
in a 3-inrh pipe. 

Curve i<). Snyder, Rolnnson, and Lewis “ ])assed air through a 
j4-inch brass pipe 27 inches long (shai* factor 0.125"), heated elec- 


Wj 

trically, and determined K, as a function of —. Their rates of flow 

a, 

were so small less than 0.015^ that their results are of little 


significance. 

The first impression from Figure n is that the results fall in a 
fairly well defined group except for Curves 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, and 19. 
The original data for Curve 5 (which falls entirely outside the part 
of the plot reproduced) have not been examined, and it is difficult to 
state the cau.se of the error. Curves 6 and 7 (Jordan) are possibly 


"Tratts. Inst. Eng. Sliiph. Scot., .‘ill, 15.S-211 (lyis). 

”Milt. Prufanstalt fiir lleizungs- u. I.ufiungsaniagen, Heft 3, 1910, quoted 
in Hausbrand, p. 114. 

”Bull. Mass. Inst. Teen., jj, No. 33 (contribution from Dept, of Qiem. Eng., 
Serial No. 4), 1922. 

M. Eng. C/iem., S, 515-17 (1916). 
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high, due to the errors explained on page 43. Curves 8, 9, and 10 
were run with air hotter than in most of the other experiments. This 
may cause K, to be high, but at high temperatures the measurement 
of a gas temperature is very difficult and an error here may have been 
the cause of the high results. Curve 17 is from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology formula, in which great weight has evidently 
been given to Jordan’s work. Curve 19 is so far from the others as 
to be altogether without significance. 

Effect of Vasious Factors on K„ Velocity. 

Evidently the value of K, is not a straight-H^ function of ^ 

as Reynolds’ equation requires. At high gas sp&ds tfiere is enough 
more turbulence to cause the layers of low velocity near the wall to 

decrease in thickness sufficiently to affect the results. Probably — 

^1 

should enter as an exponential function with a power somewhat less 
than I (0.786, Nusselt; 0.79, Ilrabbec: 0.8O, Lewis, McAdams, and' 
Frost). 

Shape Factor. 

It .is reasonable to suppose that an increase in the shape factor of 
the gas path .should decrease the value of K,. The larger the tube, 
the smaller the per cent of the total number of partieles passing a 
given cross-section that will strike the wall in a given length of time. 
'The diameter of the tube (which is 4 times the shape factor for a path’ 
of circular cross-section) is introduced into the denominator by Nusselt 
with the exponent 0.214 (determined from theoretical consideration 
only), by Brabbee with the ex|X)nent 0.16, by I^wis, McAdams, and 
Frost with the exponent 0.2 (their S is the reciprocal of shape factor 
as used here), and it is introduced by Jordan as a term decreasing the 
value of B in Reynolds’ equation. A study of the data of Figure ii 
fails to show any correspondence between values for Kx and shape 
factor, and we are therefore not justified in introducing it into the 
formula at the present. 

Film Temperature. 

Since the principal resistance to the flow of heat is a layer of gas 
thsough which heat passes tpr conduction, and since the thermal con¬ 
ductivity of gases increases with temperature, we should expect to find 
the value of Ki increasing with film temperature. What the relation • 
of film temperature is to gas temperature is not so clear. Nusselt uses 
^e temperature of the wall, Jordan the mean of wall and gas. There 
is, however, no general conclusion to be drawn from Figure n as 
regards this effect. 
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Nature of Gaa. 

It is evident that with a given degree of turbulence, if a particle 
of one gas when it strikes a metal wall is able (by virtue of its greater 
density or greater specific heat) to absorb more heat than a similar 
particle of another gas, the first gas will show a larger'value of Ki 
(other things being equal). Nusselt introduces the’specific heat 
directly, and the molecular weight in the denominator. Very little 
work has been done on other gases than air; and the simpler formula 
of Nusselt (31) seems to be the best we have. 

Working ValuAof Gas Film Coefficient. 

In the ligflt of\ie above discussion, a curve has been drawn, ex¬ 
pressing the weight f)f opinion in h'igure 11, whose equation is 

anrl which is tabulated for dilTcrent values of —i in 'I'ahle X. This 

a, 

is to he use<l for air, (lowing inside tubes of from inch to 2 inches 
diameter at velocities above the critical, and at air temperatures not 
over 400° F. For gases other than air the work of Nusselt, as expressed 
in equation (31), is to be preferred. The coefficients to lie used in 


(37) are then 

CO- . 3.58 

Coal gas . 11.60 

Siii)erheated stcani . 8.06 


For larger pijies the value of K, will be somewhat less, for higher 
temperatures it will be somewhat greater than given in the tables. 
We are not as yet justified in being more specific. .411 the work on 
which equation (37) is based was done with steam or hot water or 
boiling water on the other side of the wall from the gas. In such 


cases the values of K- and ^ eqtiation (26) are so large as com- 

* ^ 


|«red with K, that they may be neglected. Hence, in plotting Figure 
It, no distinction has been made between those cases where K, has 
been determined as such, and those cases where only an overall coeffi¬ 
cient has been determinerl. Only in case there is a gas on both sides 
of the wall, or the wall is unusually thick or an unusually poor con¬ 
ductor, need the values of equation (37) IjC used as film coefljcients. * 
Problem. 50,000 cubic feet of air per hour (measured at 30" 
and 70° F.) are to be cooled from 220° F. to 70° F. by passing through 
a cooler consisting of i" standard iron pipe in a cylindrical shell, the 
air being inside the pijres and cooling water outside. The water is to 
enter at 40° F. and leave at 150“ F. The cooler is to be so proper- 
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tioned that the exit velocity of the air is to be about 20 feet per 
second. What should be the heating surface? 


Number of pipe needed in parallel. 


30,000 

j,6oo 


= 13.89 cubic feet gas per second. 


1389 

20 


0.694 square feet, total area of gas path. 


The interndl cross-sectional area of standard l-ij/ch pipe is 0.864 
square inch. y 

0.694X144 o ^ / • 

="^'8or/i<5/># 

Heal transfer coefficient. If 116 piix; are in parallel, the actual exit 
velocity will be within less than i per cent of the desired velocity. At 
20 linear feet per second at 70° F., the velocity is 20 cubic feet per 
square foot cross-section. Since 1 cubic foot of air under these con¬ 
ditions weighs 0.0751 pounds, 

Wi 

—i =; 20 X 0.0751 =: 1.5020 

Ul 

From Table X, K| = K = ‘i.S6 B.t.u. per square foot per hour per 
'F. 

Mean temperature drop. Since the exit temperature of the water 
is higher than the exit tenqxjrature of tlte air, the apparatus is obviously- 
to be ojwratcd in counter current. 

0. = 220—150^=70. 0„ = 70—-40 = 30. 

I? = 0.428. I'rom Table I\', N = 0.678. 

0 m = 70 X 0.678 = ./7.3°. 

(Note that the arithmetic mean, 50°, is 5.0 ix:r cent in error.) 

Total heat transferred. The mean specific heat of air in this range 
is 0.2375 B.t.u. per pound. 

50,000 X 0.0751 X 0.2375 X(220 —70) 1,338,000 B.t.u. per hour. 


Proportions of heater. 

1,338,000 = 5.86 X 47-5 X H.S. 

Heating surface = 480 sqfiare feet. 

One-inch pipe has i square foot mean surface for 3.27 running 
feet. Therefore, for every 3.27 feet length of this heater there are 
116 square feet of heating surface. 

^ X 3-27 = J3.5 feet length of tubes needed. 
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Wi 

at 

0.10. 

0.20. 

0.30. 

0.40. 

0.50. 

0.7S- 

I.OO. 

1.25- 

1.50. 

1- 7S. 
2.00. 
2.25. 

2.50. 

2- 75 
3.00. 

325 ■ 

3- 50 

3- 75 ■ 
4.00. 

4 - 25 

4.50. 

4-75 • 


K = 

TABLE X 



K, 

Wi 

ai 

• 

K, 

0.77 

.10. 


• 14-4 

1.29 

5S. 


. 15.0 

1-75 

6.0. 


. J6.6 

2.17 

6.5. 


. 17.6 

2.S7 

7-0. 


. 18.6 

3.48 

7-5. 

* 

. 19.6 

4-32 

8.0. 


. 20.6 

.110 

8.5. 


. 21.6 

S.8t> 

90. 


. 22.S 

6.57 

0.5. 


. 23.4 

7.27 

10.0. 


. 24.3 

7.04 

10.5. 


. 25.2 

8-59 

II.O. 


. 26.1 

9.23 

11.5.. 


. 27.0 

9.8s 

12.0. 


• 27,9 

10.5 

12.5. 


. 28.7 

II.I 

i.3<'. 


. 29.6 

II.6 

1.45. 


. 30.5 

12.2 

14.0. 


. 31.3 

12.8 

I4-.1 . 


. 32.1 

13-3 

13-9 

150. 


• 330 


Transfer of Heat from Flue Gases. 

In Figure ii Curve ii is the only curve eleterniincd on flue gases, 
and it docs not deviate enough from work done on air to be significant 
in the present state of our knowledge. Nussclt, in the formula quoted 
on iKige 44, gives a coefficient for CC2 in e<|uation (31) 17 per cent 
less than for air. Hence a flue gas containing not over 15 per cent 
CO2 should give a result not over 2.5 per cent less than air, which is 
an accuracy entirely outside that of our present information. Of 
course, in practice, if heat were to be transferred from flue gases to 
metal or vice versa a larger factor of safety would have to be used 
than when air is considered, because of the coating of soot and dirt 
apt to form on the heating surface. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to go into the transfer of heat 
in steam boilers. It is often desirable, however, to use waste heat in' 
flue gases for evaporation and heating. For this tyiJc of design, it is 
probable that the factors given above for air will be directly applicable. 


Economizers. 

One type of apjjaratus for transferring heat to non-boiling liquids 
is the economizer, which has been fairly well standardized by mechani¬ 
cal engineers as a steam boiler accessory. Due to the corrosive action 
of SOj when flue gases are cooled below their dew-point, it is usually 
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considered necessary to make economizer tubes of cast iron. One 
well-known design consists of banks of cast iron tubes, arranged to 
take water in ptarailel, and oyer which the stack gases flow at right 
angles. It is usually necessary to provide scrapers to keep down 
deposits of soot and dust. Details of design of economizers may be 
found in standard works on power plant engineering. 

There pe, in the literature, a considerable number of-economizer 
tests, but in practically no cases have gas quantities been determined, 
and therefore it is very difficult to orient them. Ilausbrand ” gives 
a considerable collection from German sources, and calculates U and 
0 m for each. The figures seem to indicate a tendcnc/ to increase with 
increasing 0 , but this is probably due to the fact that higher values 
for 0 mean high gas temperatures, which in turiyffiieaw high rates of 

combustion or high drafts. These involve higher values of —, whence 

the increase. In general, all that can be said is that for commercial 
designs in practice one may e.xpect U = i.o to i .6 B.t.u. per square 
foot per hour per ° F. 

Superheated Steam. 

A special case of heat transfer to or from gases in which the chemi¬ 
cal engineer is especially interested is that involved in handling super¬ 
heated steam. Poensgen *“ investigated the film coefficient to super¬ 
heated steam and proposed the following formula: 

_ pl.OSa yO .802 

^ 0.024 J 0 . 1 C 4 ^ jQUI. 00005 t- 0 . 0 :t) (3^) 

Hausbrand ” has calculated a number of values irom this equation 
and from Nusselt’s equation (30), from which it appears that Nusselt’s 
formula gives decidedly higher results than Poensgen's. Nusselt’s con- 
^ant of 7-68 for equation (31) is calculated from Poensgen’s data. 
Equation (31) is simpler, and is perhaps safe for use at pre.sent. We 
may then say that for the transfer of heat from metal to superheated 
steam, with the steam inside small tubes, the coefficient is 

K, = 8.o6(j)“ ■ (55) 

Hausbrand quotes a number of tests on superheaters in which the 
total overall coefficient is determined. Values for U vary from 2 to 
6 B.t.u. per square foot per f F. per hour. They seem to be greater 
with greater gas velocities, and to change little with steam velocities. 
He states that general experience shows that i square foot of super- 

‘ !!"yerdam^fen, Kondensieren, uiid Kiihlen,” 6th Ed., 26-30 

3p, 257-61 (1916). 

At ., pp. 133-4. 

Loc . (It., pp. 48-53. 
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heater surface will superheat 5 to 10, or even, in some cases 12 pounds 
steam per hour through 200® to 350®, when the flue gases are at 
850® to 1000® F. 

It should be noted that in superheating steam by flue gases, the 
partial coefficient Ki from equation (38) or (39) is not equal to the 
overall coefficient U, as has been assumed for other cases mentioned 
above. In • considering heat transfer to or from superheated steam, 
equation (26) must be used. 

Use of Superheated Steam.’® 

The design of .supcrlieaters for power purposes is a subject which 
belongs to the mccfjinical engineer. In chemical engineering practice, 
it may sometimes b* convenient to use sujicrheatcd steam for heating 
purposes. Superheated steam can be used at moderate or low pres¬ 
sures to give a working temperature droj) tliat would involve very high 
pressures if reached witli satitrated steam, or danger of overheating 
the product if reached with direct lire. The transfer of heat from 
superheated steam to metal is, however, of the same order of magnitude 



Fic. iz—Steam superheater tubes. 


as from any permanent gas to metal, and this is very much less than 
with saturated steam. Further, it is not practical to use superheated 
steam in a closed toil or jacket, for only a small per cent of the total 
heat in the steam is present as superheat. Hence, if superheated steam 
containing 5 per cent, say, of its available heat as superheat is intro¬ 
duced into a closed coil, and only condensate removed from the coil, 
95 per cent of the heat would have to be transmitted with a temperature 
drop corresponding to saturated stearr. But under the conditions 
assumed, this temiterature drop is supposedly too low: hence the coil 
would become filled with saturated steam and be inoperative. Super¬ 
heated steam can only be used where the coil can exhaust nearly satu¬ 
rated steam into the air or to low-pressure mains. 

“See Foster, Chem. Mil. Eng., i 6 , 458-62 (1922). 
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Superheaters. 

Steam will ordinarily be superheated by the use of direct fire, either 
in the boiler in which it is generated, or in a separately fired heater. 
The temperatures to which the superheating coils are subjected are so 
high as to make the use of unprotected steel tubes questionable. The 
Power Specialty Company make a superheater tube whose construction 
is shown in Figure 12. A seamless steel tube is covered ‘with special 
cast iron protecting covers, shrunk on to the tube. In the center of 
the tube is a filler so that the steam flows in a narrow annular path. 
These tubes t^ay be exposed to very high temperatuses. 



Chapter 5. 

Heat Transfer between Solids and Liquids. 

• 

This phase of tlie general problem of heat transfer has received 
little attentiiMi and is not in a satisfactory state. The general phe¬ 
nomena are the saAe as discussed by Reynolds (.see pages 38 and 39, 
Chapter 3. and his equation (28) .should api)ly to this case also. So 
long as we confine the discussion to water, p may be considered con¬ 
stant and combined with B, so that for water we should have 

^ = A + B'v (40) 

In other words, the flow of heat between metal and water should 
increase in direct proportion to water velocity. 

Reynolds’ point of view is essentially that the transfer of heat 
from a metal wall to a fluid occurs by the same physical process that 
causes friction; namely, the imjiact of fluid particles against the wall. 
He later developed ‘ the idea that friction between a fluid and the wall 

of the passage through which it flowed was some function of 

where D is diameter, p is density, and z viscosity. Therefore, this 
expression should be related also to the flow of heat from a metal to a 
flowing fluid. 

General Theory. 

From another point of view the same function has been developed.’ 
Let us assume that heat transfer is a function of film thickness, and 
that this film thickness in turn is a function of pipe diameter and of 
the velocity, viscosity, density, and tliernud conductivity of the fluid. 
In other words 

= ,(4.) 

‘Collected Papers. Vol. 11 , 51-105; Phil. Trans., 174 (HI). 935-8* (1883). 
“Porter, Eng., 107, 125-6, 140-2 (1919); Nusselt, Mitt. Eorschungsarbeiten, 
89, 1-38 (1910); McAdams and Frost, /. hid. Eng. Chem., 14, 1101-5 (1922); 
Technical Records of Explosives Supply, British Ministry of Munitions, Report 
No. 9. 
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Now the dimensions of both sides of the equation must be the same. 
By equating the dimensions of the two sides, it is found that the rela¬ 
tion must be 



Due to tlie difficulty of determining film resistances (since this 
necessarily involves determining tube wall temperature), most of the 
work so far done is very fragmentary, and the results are contradictory 
and difficult to interpret,. Idiiid velocity is the only variable that has 
been generally Considered. * 

Experimental Work. , 

English and Donkin ^ studied the flow of halt between a short 
thick-walled metal tube and water flowing inside the tube. Wall tem¬ 
peratures were measured by drilling holes parallel to the axis of the 
tube, tilling them with mercury, and inserting slender thermometers. 
Their apparatus was so small (the tube was only 2.75 inches long) 
and their temperature measurements so uncertain, that their results 
need not be given. 

Stanton* passed water through a copper tube, and also around it 
in a jacket. The rise in temix;raturc of the water inside the tubes 
was kcfrt small (not over 16° F.) and the quantities of water inside and 
outside the tube were the .same. Hence the temperature of the metal 
itself was probably uniform from end to end; and was measured by 
measuring the length of the tube. But the small rise in temperature 
introduced a chance of considerable error in measuring the total heat 
lassed. He used three tubes, all about 18 inches long, and 0.548 inch, 
0.421 inch, and o.2(jo inch inside diameter. 

His final conclusion is ib.at the transfer of heat from metal to 
water is given by the following equation; 

Ki = 228 2-^,-— (I -f- o.oo 24 T„) (I -f o.oo 675 t) ( 43 ) 

where v is velocity of the water in feet ijer second, d is inside pipe 
diameter in inches. To is wall temix;rature (" F'.), and t is mean water 
tenqierature. p is a function from Foiscuille’s formula for pilx^ fric¬ 
tion, and is equal to (1 0.033(40 0.00022 itc“) ‘, where t, is mean 

water temperature in degrees C. This function has the following 
values when T is measured in degrees F.: 


T’C'F.) 

I)"”. 

T H I-.) 






50. 

. 0.95 

80. 


60. 

. 0.94 

';o. 

. 0.88 


’'I’rvc. lust. Mech. V.iuj., lSv6. 501-35. 

*f’/n 7 . Trans., 190(A), 67-88 (i8y7). Ab.stractcd very fuUy in U. S. Bur. 
Mines, Bull. 18. 
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T (• F.) 

p.u 

T (• F.) 

p’' 

100. 


160. 


no. 


170. 

.0.79 

120. 


180. 

. a78 

130. 

. 0.83 

190. 

. 0.77 

140. 


200. 

. 0.76 

ISO. 


212. 

...... 0.7s 


Austin “ worked with water or oil in rectangular compartments. 
They were separated by a cast iron wall aliout 1.2 inches thick, in 
which were thermocouples at three different distances from one face. 
Oil in one chamber was heated electrically. The total quantity of heat 
passing through the wall was calculated from the thermal conductivity 
of cast iron and the observed temperature gradient in the wall. He 
expressed his results,' not as coefficients, but as a thickness of iron 
corresponding to the temperature drop between metal surface and 
water (t« — tj. Fig. 10). 

Clement and Garland * passed water inside a seamless steel tube 
0.985 inch I.D., 6 feet lYx inches long, heated by steam, in a jacket 
to inches in diameter. The steam-surface temperature of the tube 
was taken with a thermoccniple, and the temperature of the water 
surface calculated. Their results are very irregular, but are expressed 
directly as coefficients. They did not attempt to derive any general 
formula for K. 

Soennecken' passed water down through tubes 6 feet 3Vi inches 
long, heated by water in a jacket. Quantities of w.ater inside and out¬ 
side the tube were equal, as in Stanton's work, and tube temperature 
was measured by measuring the length of the tulx;. He used a bra.ss 
tube 0.67 inch I.D., a steel tube 0.67 inch I.U., and another i.io inches 
I.D. His experiments seem to have l)een carried out very carefully, 
but experimental data are not given. 

He derived the following formulas; 


For brass tubes 




Ki = i 53 -g 5 T(» +o.oio4 T„) 

(44) 

For iron tubes: 




ki = 148-^ (I -f- o.oi(hT„) 

( 45 ) 


where v is water velocity in feet per second, d is inside diameter of 
pipe in inches, and T<, is the temperature of the water side of the 
tube wall (° F.). * 

Webster “ passed water through a copper tube 0.50 inch I.D., 30 
inches long, heated by steam in a jacket. He measured tube tempera- 

'Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 54, 635 (1904); Z. Vcr. dent. Ing., 1902, 1890. 

•Univ. of Ill. Eng. Exp. Sta. Bull. 40 (1909). 

'Mitt. Forschtutgsarbeitm, No. 108-109. 33-78 (ipit). 

'Trant. Inst. Eng. Shipb. Scot., 57, 58-79 (1913). 
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tures with a thermocouple, protected by a steel sheath, which was 
brazed to the tube, extended across the steam jacket, and passed 
through a .stuffing box. The steam jacket was only %6 inch wide, so 
that this mass of metal in the thermocouple sheath undoubtedly dis- 
turlx^d temperature conditions at the jxiint of measurement. He did 
not calculate coefficients nor derive a general expression for water 
film coefficients, but gave full exix:rimental data. 

Jordan* calculated coefficients on the water side of his tube, but 
the errors discussed in connection with his results on gas film coeffi¬ 
cients hold here also. 

Lewis, MtAdams, and Frost *“ suggest the folloVing equation for 
the film coefficient btnween any liquid and a metal surface; 

„ CKv** 

= 712^^^ f (46) 


where C is a cleanness and roughness coefficient, to be taken as i for 
smooth new pipe (copjx'r, brass, cold-drawn seamless steel) and 0.5 
for ordinary iron pipe, K is the thermal conductivity of the liquid, 
V its velocity In feet per second, m the hydraulic radius in feet, and 
z is the viscosity in centipoises. They say that this equation has 
been checked a few times on oils and agrees fairly well. In the case 
of water this reduces to 



(47) 


McAdams and Frost published a later work," in which they develop 
equation (39) to the form: 


Ki 


23-3^ / Hyp 
D \ z ) 


(48) 


They plot certain selected determinations from Webster, Clement and 
Garland, and unpublished theses, which confirm their equation very 
closely. 

Webster’s work comes the closest to their plot. Clement and Gar¬ 
land, working in an iron tube, got lower results (as might be expected 
considering the possibilities of rust). Jordan's work is very much 
higher than this curve, but Jordan’s resistance oq the gas side of his 
tube was so high that the temiicrature drop on the water side is very 
small and hence may be in error. Stanton’s work is the only really 
careful work that deviates greatly from this equation. 


Working Formulas. 

All attempts at classifying the experimental work available have 
failed to yield any simple relation. This relation of equation (48) 

'Loc. at. 

‘"Bull. Mass. Inst. Tech., S 7 , No. 33 (1922). 

/nd. Eng. Chem., 14, iioi-s (1922). 
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rests on sound theoretical grounds. It must be remembered that sur¬ 
face conditions are apt to play a large part in determining a coefficient. 
Probably these values are the safest now available, but the following 
points must be borne in mind: 

1. This formula is based on e.xpcriniental work done in clean copper 
or brass tubes only. 

2. It has not been tested on tubes outside the range’of i inch to 
3 inches in diameter. 

3. The authors say that a few points have been determined with 

oils (to cover a wide range of viscosities and conductivities), but such 
points are very few in number. • 

4. The precision of neither this experimental work nor the experi¬ 
mental work pn heat transfer through gas films is enough to warrant 
a difference in expolients. Tlie probability is that both should be the 
same. Whether 0.75 or 0.80 is correct cannot now be decided, but it is 
of small consequence in commercial design. 

5. It has recently been suggested that at alx'ut 80“ C. (175“ F.) 
there is a considerable change in conditions in the film, due to a change 
in solubility of dissolved gases, that quite vitiates relations which have 
been developed for its resistance at tenqieratures below this. 

We may conclude, then, that for heat transfer between liquids 
inside clean copper or brass pipes and the metal wall, the film coeffi¬ 
cient is given by 

(«) 

but in developing this equation, its authors have u.sed mixtures of units 
so that care must he taken in the application of this formula. 

Ki = film coefficient in B.t.u. ])er square foot per ° F. per hour. 

X = thermal conductivity of liquid at mean film temperature in 
B.t.u. per square foot per foot per “ 1 '. 

D = inside diameter of pipe in inches. 

V = velocity of liquid in feet per second. 

p = density in pounds per cubic foot at mean temperature of the 
whole column of liquid. 

z = viscosity o^liquid in ccntiix)i.scs at mean him temperature. 

For liquids in channels other than circular pipes, no direct evi¬ 
dence is available. Probably heat transfer is affected here, as dis¬ 
tinguished from circular piftes, only by the shape factor (note 2, 
Chapter 4). Since for circular pipes the shape factor is 0.25D, for 
channels other than circular, four times ihe shape factor should pfob- 
ably be used in place of D. For liquids in tanks or in Heater shells 
outside tubes, or in any other ca.se where shape factor of path and 
velocity of liquid cannot be determined directly, we have no way what¬ 
ever to calculate the rate of heat transfer. 

“Anon., Engineering, 116, 1-3 (i 9 * 3 )' 
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Double Pipe Heaters. 

These are the simplest means of transferring heat from liquids to 
liquids through metal walls. They have an advantage in that calcula¬ 
tions may be made for them with some pretense at precision. The 
fittings for one common type arc shown in Figure 13. These are made 
only for i>^-inch pipe inside 2-inch pipe, with standard screwed joints. 
By using standard ammonia flanges, similar fittings may also be had 
to take 2-inch and i^-inch pipe, 3-inch and 2-inch, and 4-inch and 
3-inch pipe. 

For tubular heaters, the designs discussed in the next chapter may 
be used. 

Another type of heat transfer apiwratus is one in wdiich the liquid 

I 



luG. 13. — Double pipe coil fitlings. 


to be cooled is pumped inside a series of pipes, and water is allowed 
to trickle down the outside of the stack, being cooled by evaporation. 
This stack may consist of standard pipe in standard return bends, or 
special welded constructions may be used. There are no published 
experimental studies on this type of cooler. Nusselt” has made an 
elaborate mathematical study of these devices, but his treatment re¬ 
quires so many simplifying assumptions that its final validity is ques¬ 
tionable. 

Problem. 

,A double pipe cooler is_^made up of standard i} 4 -inch pipe in¬ 
side standard 2-mch pipe, usmg fittings as in Figure 13. The effective 
length per pass is 20 feet. In the inside pipe flows 850 gallon; 
per hour of saturated salt brine, entering at 60° F. Hot condensed 
■water at 220° is available for the annular space, and it is cooled 
to 120° F. Assume 2 per cent of the total heat given up by the hot 

*‘Z. Vtr. deut. Ing., 67, 206-10 (1923). 
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water is lost by radiation, and that the hot water velocity may not be 
over 5 iMt per second. How hot will the brine be heated, how many 
stacks of coolers will be needed, and how high will each stack be? 
From standard pipe tables we find: 


l}4-inch ifipc 
2 -inch pipe 


1.1). O.D. 

1.660" 

2.067" 2 ..'i 7 .'i" 


Inside cross¬ 
sect. area 
1.40.'i -sq. in. 
3 355 sq. in. 


Outside cross- 
sect. area 
2.164 sq. ■»• 
4.430 sq. in. 


Number of stacks. 

850 X 231 I , , 

~6oo = 


brine in inelics per second. 


wlierc N is the ntinilier of stacks in parallel. 


_ 850 X 231 ^ 

3600 X 1.495 X N ■ N ' 

Three feet per second is a reasonable vekxity; hence one stack is suffi¬ 
cient. The actual velocity will be 3.04 feet |>cr second. 


Temperature of E.rit Brine. 

The specific gravity of sattirated salt brine at tjo° F. is T.202, which 
gives a weight of 75.0 ])oitnds per cubic foot. The weight of brine 
entering per hour is 


850 X 231 
1728 


X 75.0 — 8510 |K)'nids. 


The area of the annular space is i.ioi stiitare inches. At an inlet 
temperature of 220° F. the hot water will weigh 59.7 jxtund.s per cubic 
foot; and at an inlet velocity of 5 feet iter second, its weight jxsr hour 
will be 


3600 X 1.191 X 60 
1728 


X 59.7 — 8890 itounds. 


The specific heal of saturated salt brine is about 0.785, the specific 
heat of the hot water will be practically i.ix), tbe temperature drop 
of the hot water is 100°; so that with 2 jter cent allowed for radiation, 
the useful heat given up will be 


8890 X 100 X i.oo X 0.98 

» 

and the rise in temiterature of the brine will Ite 

J 890 X 98 , ^ ^ o p 

8510X0.785 

The exit brine temperature will then be 60 -f 130 = /po" F. 
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Mean Film Temperatures. 

In passing through the apparatus, neither fluid changes in tempera¬ 
ture linearly ; hence the mean fluid temperatures will be the logarithmic 
mean of their inlet and outlet temperatures. That is 



Using the method on page 23, Chapter i, we have 

• • 

for water—t. = 220°, t„ ~ 120°, — 0.545, factor = 0.750, t„ = 165®. 

ta ^ 

for brine—t, = 190°, t„ = 60°,= 0.316, factor = 0.596, to, = 113®. 

We do not yet know the film resistances; hence we do not know 
the temperature drop across the films. But if we assume that the 
film resistances are approximately equal, and that the drop across the 
metal is negligible, then the mean metal temperature is 139°, the mean 
brine film is 126°, and the mean water film is 152°. 

Film Coefficient—Water Side. 

Use equation (49). For D, we use four times the shape factor, 
which IS (cross-sectional area of path)/(perimeter of heating surface). 
The mean circumference of iJ-^-inch pipe is 4.775 inches. Hence, for 
the constants in equation {49) we have 


_ 4 X 1.191 

D = - - ^ = 1.00 

4-775 

v = 5 

p (at entrance) = 59,7 
z (at 152°) = 0.426 
k (at 152°) = 0.384 
K, = ^ 3-3 X 0-384 / i.oo X 5-0 X 59-7 
* 1.00 \ 0.426 


) 0.8 

= 1690 


Film Coefficient—Brine Side. 

The thermal conductivity and viscosity of salt brines are not known; 
hence we will have to take the corresponding figures for water. This 
gives a value for the con<luctivity which is probably too low, and one 
for the viscosity also probably too low. 

D= 1.380 2 = 0.529 

V = 3-04 X = 0.371 

P = 75-0 

_ 23-3 X 0.371 ( 1.380 X 3-04 X 75-0 \ » • * 

-5:559-; =*°40 
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Overall Heat Transfer Coefficient. 

Since the films have different areas, equation (27) must be used. 

I 


_L +Aa.JL 

riKi rX rjKs 

where r is the mean radius of the pijw. This will then be the coeffi¬ 
cient per square foot of mean pipe area. 

d = 0.140" = 0.0117 foot 
^ = 35 • 

rj= 1.660", Ts — 1.380", r= 1.3.’" (arithmetic mean) 

For safety, considering; pnihahle rust or sc.ile on the surfaces, use 
two-thirds of the c.alculatcd v.alncs of K, and K-. 'I'hen 


I 



I . 0.0117 1 

1.66 X 1125 1.52 X .35' ^ I v 38 X 690 


364 


Number of Passes Needed. 

The mean heatinc; surf.acc i>er [lass is-- X 20 = 7.96 

144 

square feet. The mean temperature dr(p]> is the logarithmic mean of 
(220—190) and (120 — 60). 

0, r= 60,0, = 30, g- 0.500, factor 0.724, mean =: 43.4°. 

Then the heat transferred per pass is js/> X 364 X 43.4, and the num¬ 
ber of passes needed is 

8890 X 98 , 

It is interesting to note that if equation (26) (which docs not take 
into consideration the curvature of the tube) is used, the overall coeffi¬ 
cient comes out 374. This is an error of only 2.75 per cent, and our 
knowledge of tlie ccrefficients is not nearly accurate enough to warrant 
suclt precision. Hence the simjrlcr equation (26) may be used exceot 
for very thick walled tubes. 



Chapter 6. 

Heat Transfer between Solids and Condensing 
Vapors (Especially Steam). 

This phase of heat transfer has proven very difficult to analyze, 
from both the theoretical and the experimental aspects. The diffi¬ 
culties arise from the large number of variables which are here oper¬ 
ative. If we consider the mechanism by which a particle of steam 
condenses and gives up its heat to the tube, we see that there are two 
separate processes which must be distinguished. The steam must give 
up its heat to a layer of condensate, and this in turn must transmit the 
heat to the metal wall. Assuming that there is no resistance to be 
overcome in transferring the heat from a particle of steam to the outer 
layer of condensate, we must consider the factors affecting 

1. The impact of the steam particles upon the liquid film. 

2. The thickness of the liquid film. 

3. The transfer of heat through the film. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, the impacts of steam particles against 
the liquid film are a function of the degree of turbulence of steam flow. 

Hence this again should be a function of where D is the diameter, 

2 

and V, p, and z are the velocity, density, and vi.scosity of the steam. 
If we could measure the rate of heat flow between steam and the 
outer surface of the condensate film, by determining the total heat 
passing and also determining the temperature of this outer layer, we 

might find that it was a simple power function of 2 ^. Obviously, 

this is not possible, and hence our results are all obscured by the drop 
in temperature across the liquid film. 

The significance of the terms of this factor are all obvious except 
V. The mean linear velocity of the steam through the tube is not the 
only velocity to be considered. Thus if A cubic feet of steam enter 
the tube, apd B cubic feet of steam are vented, the mean steam velocity 
is usually considered to be the logarithmic mean of A and B. But if, 
in the process, on each square foot of heating surface, X cubic feet 
■ of steam are being condensed per minute, this causes a velocity of 
apprcMch of X feet per minute. This is usually small compared to 
the linear velocity of the steam, but, in certain cases, it may be a 

62 
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factor in the number of impacts. For steam inside a tube, both D 
and V are fairly definite, but many cases arise in which they are not; 
such as the case of a tubular heater with steam outside the tubes, 
steam in the calandria of a vertical tube evaporator, etc. 

Non-condensable Gases. 

The presence of non-condensnble gases in steam (or whatever vaiwr 
is being used) is a very important factor. Many workers have recog¬ 
nized the possibility of this variable affecting their results, but none 
has attempted to measure it or control it. It is of sufficiwit importance 
to warrant further discussion. 

Alt steam contains air, brought into the system in solution in the 
boiler feed water. To eliminate corrosion there is a tendency in central 
stations at present to install apparatus where all boiler feed, both 
returns and make-up, is de-acrated by Iroiling under vacuum. This 
is only done at present in a few of the larger plants, but it is a 
tendency to be encouraged and one wliich will undoubtedly show con¬ 
siderable development in the near future. 

Consider a boiler fed with raw water saturated with air at 70° F. 
Assume that all this air goes into the boiler (i.e., that none is removed 
by feed heaters), that it is all boiled off to go into the steam, and 
that 5 per cent of the feed water is removed, air-free, as blow-off. 
One cubic foot of water at 70“ F. dissolves about 0.019 cubic foot 
of air, which corresixnids to about 0.53 cubic inch air per pound HjO. 
Hence, under the above assumptions, one pound of steam would con¬ 
tain 0.56 cubic inch of air. This is, of course, the extreme case, and 
is merely intended to show the upper limit of jwssible concentrations. 
It will be seen that, even at high pressures, this is a very small amount 
of air by volume in the steam itself, but it may result in considerable 
volumes of air accumulating in spaces where steam is condensed. For 
instance, a steam coil condensing 100 ])ounds of steam per hour would 
accumulate, one might think, 56 culjic inches of air in that time, 
enough (at atmospheric pressures) to fill a 2-inch pipe for a distance 
of 17 inches. 

The problem is .never so simple as this in practice. The air never 
collects in one part of the coil conveniently free from steam. In the 
first place, it must be saturated with water vapor at the tem|)erature 
of the condensed water. If, for instance, the steam sirace of the coil 
were at atmospheric pressure and the condensed water were taken off 
at, say, 200° F., the vapor pressure of water would Ije about 600 mm., 
leaving only 160 mm., or 0.21 atmosplfere, for the partial presdbre 
of the air. The mixture drawn off from the coil would then be 21 
parts air and 79 parts water vapor. So, to vent the 56 cubic inches 
of free air, it would be necessary to vent 267 cubic inches, or enough 
to fill a 2-inch pipe for a distance of over 6 feet. 

Again, the velocity of steam in the .steam space is always appre- 
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ciable, even from velocity of approach alone. This prevents perfect 
separation of the air, because turbulence in the steam space will keep 
the air more or less distributed; at any rate, it will usually prevent 
the air-steam mixture which is vented ever being as rich in air as 
the theoretical maximum richness. ■ Further, in multiple effect opera¬ 
tion, vapors taken from any body after the first contain air which was 
dissolved in the liquid being evaporated or evolved by chemical action; 
and any apparatus where the space occupied by the heating steam is 
less than atmospheric pressure will have some air drawn in through 
leaks. 

How far such gases collect as a film on the sufface of the con¬ 
densed liquid film, or how far they are swept off by the steam velocity, 
cannot as yet be determined. Since the coefficient offbeat transfer 
from a permanent gas to metal is of the order of i/iooo of that from 
steam to metal, it is obvious that the presence of non-condensahle gases 
must lower the film coefficient considerably. And further, it must 
recognized that this effect is not measured by the proportion of non¬ 
condensable gas in the fresh steam entering the tube, but by the [xirtial 
pressure of residual gas in the tube, distributed more or less by tur¬ 
bulence and incomplete venting. 

The importance of non-condensable gases in the condensation of 
steam was first pointed out by Osborne Reynolds in 1873.* None of 
the investigators who have worked on film coefficients have studied 
this matter. Orrok ‘ (who worked on overall coefficients, not film 

coefficients) concluded first that the overall coefficient varied as 

where P, is the total prcs.sure in the steam space, and P, is the partial, 

p 

pressure of the steam. This ratio “ may also be thought of as the 

At 

per cent steam by volume in a steam-air mixture, and is usually called 
the "richness.” Later,* he made actual determinations of the air 

present and decided that the overall coefficient varied as 


decided that the overall coefficient varied as 

Film Thickness. 


‘iW 


(R)’ 


Kerr* 


The thickness of the liquid film depends on a number of factors. 
The steam, in passing, tends to scrape off this film. Since this is 
caused by precisely the mechanism which causes friction, it is measured 

by,such a factor as 2 Z£^ whqre the constants refer to the steam. But 

in addition the density and viscosity of the liquid also have a bearing, 

‘Collected Papers, /, 59-66. 

• 'Trans, Am. Sac. Aleck. Eng., $2, 1139-1200 (1910). 

‘Tfoiw. Am. Sac. Mech. ling., 34, 713-38 (1912). 

Bull. No. 149, La. Agr. Exp. Sta. (1914) ; Chtm. Met. Eng., tt, 336-7 (1913). 
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since the denser and more viscous the liquid, the less will be the tStxt 
of a given energy input from the stream of steam. Ip addition to 
these, drainage of the film by gravity must also affect its thickness. 
This will be affected by the shape, size, and disposition of the heating 
surface. 

The rate of heat transfer through the film is probably purely by 
conduction.' It is conceivable that the film of conden.sate might be 
thick enough to be flowing in turbulent motion. This could happen 
toward the bottom of long vertical tubes, or on the lower banks of 
large tubular heaters or condensers, where condensate from the upper 
parts of the heating surface drains over the lower parts. We usually 
think of the liquid film as in non-turbulent flow, and hence transferring 
heat only by conduction and not by convection. 

The factors which affect the transfer of heat from condensing steam 
to a metal wall arc, therefore, the shape factor of the steam space; the 
velocity, viscosity, and density of the steam; the amount of non-con- 
dcnsable gases in the steam; the viscosity and thermal conductivity of 
the condensate; and the physical shape and arrangement of the heating 
surface. Until these factors can be co-ordinated by some theory, even 
an approximate one, experimental work on this subject will necessarily 
be fragmentary. 

Experimental Data. 

Webster^ gives data for his steam film, but makes no generaliza¬ 
tions. He worked with steam at seven different pressures, ranging 
from i8 to 90 pounds absolute; a total of 96 experiments. He passed 
steam through the annular space between a cast iron casing 1.75 inches 
I.D., and a copper tube ^-inch O.D. At the exit of the experimental 
apparatus proper, the steam space was connected to a second condenser, 
so that more steam pas.sed through the exjterimental apparatus than 
was there condensed. Knowing the weight of steam condensed in the 
apparatus, and the weight passing on into the secondary condenser, 
mean steam velocities in the apitaratus proper can be calculated. Web¬ 
ster blew through his apparatus, to be condensed in his secondary con¬ 
denser, from 50 to 80 per cent of the steam entering. This gives much 
higher velocities than would exist in ordinary practice. His velocities 
of approach (as discussed above) are of the order of i per cent of his 
linear velocities, and hence of little importance. 

When his film coefficients for a given steam pressure are plotted 
against velocity, any one group gives a fairly good curve of the form 
Kj = av*. The different groups, however, do not show any regular 
relation to each other. In most of them the exponent of velocity is 
0.4 to 0.5, but in two cases the exponent is i.o. At a velocity of 50 
feet per second, wliich falls fairly near the middle of the various 
groups, the film coefficient K, varies from 2400 to 2900; and is appar¬ 
ently independent of steam pressure. 

'Insf, Eng, Shipb. Scot., 57, 58-79 (1913). 
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When is calculated for Webster’s steam film, using the values 
z 

for p and z corresponding to the liquid film, the results show no regu¬ 
larity at all. There is no connection between his values for Kj and the 

corresiwnding values for 

A. W. Porter makes a mathematical analysis of Webster’s data 
and concludes that 


Kj = const. X 




(so) 


where subscript i refers to the steam side and subscript 2 to the 
water side. There is an interesting editorial commetit on Porter’s 
work' in which the limitations of Webster’s work are pointed out 
and the dangers of too elaborate mathematical analysis of his results 
are illustrated. 

Clement and Garland ‘ calculated steam film coefficients for their 
experiments. At the end of their apparatus was a vent from which 
steam was blown continuously during the runs. Since this amount of 
steam was not determined, calculations of steam velocity are impos¬ 
sible. As the velocity of the water inside the tube increased, the 
water film coefficient increased. This condensed more steam and gave 
a higher steam velocity; hence steam film coefficients also rise as the 
water velocity rises. They range from 1600 to 2600 in 23 experiments, 
but further analysis is impossible. 

Nusselt‘ was primarily concerned with gas film coefficients. His 
tube was heated by steam, but he gives no data for the steam side.' 
He merely states that the average steam film coefficient was found to 
be about 1950. 

McAdams and Frost report seven experiments on steam, one on 
carbon tetrachloride vapor, and two on benzene vapor. They did not 
determine steam velocities. I'heir film coefficients range between 2060 
and 3360 for steam, 280 for carbon tetrachloride vaiwr, and 300-360 

for benzene vapor. If these film coefficients are multiplied by |, they 

come much closer, but the steam film still varies from 2000 to 2600, 
the carbon tetrachloride is 2500, and benzene is 1350-1580. Hence 

» z 

this factor does not bring different vapors close enough to permit 

generalizations, though it does show that the thermal conductivity 
and- viscosity of the film pf condensed liquid are of great im¬ 
portance. 

'Engineering, 107, 125-6, 140-2 (1919). 

.'Engineering, 107, 14S (1919). 

•Bull. Univ. III. Eng. Exp. Sta,, No. 40 (1909). 

'Milt. Forschungsarbeiten, No. 89 (1910). 

“/. Ind. Eng. Cliem., 14, 13-18 (1922). 
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Heat Transfer between Solids and Boiling Liquids. 


No instance of a determination of a film coefficient lictween solids 
and boiling liquids has come to tlie writer’s attention. The theory is 
a little less complicated than that of heat transfer between condensing 
vapors and solids: but it is still sufficiently ob.scure so that no attempt 
has yet lieep made to formulate it. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to deal in the most general qualitative statements. 

It is not clear whether or not there is a stagnant film of liquid 
through which heat must pass before there can be ebullition. In other 
words, do bubbled of vapor form on the oittside of a st!^gnant film, or 
immediately on the metal ? It is certain that improving the circulation 
of the liquid improves the rate of heat transfer. This may be due 
to the fact that tlie bubbles first formed adhere to the tube and partly 
insulate it. As the boiling liquid circulates, it may sweep off these 
bubbles, giving new portions of the liquid an opportunity to touch the 
surface and become heated. 

It is also known that liquids, entirely free from dissolved gases, 
dust, or bubbles of their own vapor, may be heated many degrees 
above their boiling point without any formation of steam. The intro¬ 
duction of any of the vapor phase, or dust, or anything else which 
may act as a nucleus on whicli vapor bubbles could form, starts the 
boiling at once. It may be that the effect of circulation of the liquid 
is to bring into contact with a stagnant, non-boiling film, bubbles of 
steam to serve as nuclei. However this may be, the rate of heat 
transfer increases as the circulation of the liquid increases. 

Whether the purpose of the circulation is to wipe off a stagnant 
non-boiling film, to wipe off bubbles, or to inoculate a stagnant non¬ 
boiling film with vaix)r, the rc.sult is a function of the number of 
impacts of liquid particles on unit area of the heating surface. This 


again should lie a function of 


Dvp 


Here we have the greatest diffi¬ 


culty in an attempt at numerical evaluation. If the liquid be outside 
of tubes, what is the shape factor D, and what is the velocity v in any 
case of boiling liquids? This latter is dependent mainly on the rate 
of heat transfer and on the physical arrangement of the apparatus. 
Therefore, for mo^t cases in practice, it would be almost imiK)Ssible 
in our present state of knowledge to evaluate this factor numerically 
to find whether or not it did have an influence. It is certain that we 
may say qualitatively that the rate of heat transfer will increase with 
the velocity of the liquid and decrease with its viscosity. 

A less easily evaluated factor is the endition of the metal surface. 
Pridgeon and Badger " have .shown that changes in the condition of 
the heating surface have a profound effect on the rate of heat transfer. 
The effect of scale or other deposits of foreign matter is so obvious 
that it needs no comment at this time. Most of the materials which 


"Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 474-8 (1924). 
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might so deposit have thermal conductivities of the same order of 
magnitude as that of water. Remembering that the thickness of a 
stagnant layer of water, which will account for all the thermal resist¬ 
ance met in mo.st cases, is in the order of hundredths or thousandths 
of an inch, it will be seen that a very thin layer of scale would be 
equivalent to. increasing this stagnant layer many times. Whether the 
work here referred to showed the effect of complete removal of such 
foreign deposits, or whether there really is a difference between smooth 
and rough surfaces that are equally clean, has not yet been shown. 

In one sense this work sheds some light on the question discussed 
in the previous section. If the problem of boiling the liquid is con¬ 
ditioned by bringing to the liquid film nuclei on which steam bubbles 
might form, the smoother the tube the poorer the rate of heat transfer 
should be. This is because the points of metal on a rough tube could 
serve as nuclei for gas bubble formation. Since the cleaner and 
smoother the tube, the better the rate of heat transfer became, this 
would indicate that a supply of nuclei for bubble formation is not the 
determining factor. 

The subjects of this chapter, as has been shown, have been prac¬ 
tically untouched by experimental work or theoretical formulation. 
The overall coefficients between condensing steam and boiling liquids, 
which are an important consideration in this book, have been studied 
in certain aspects and will be discussed as such in a later chapter. 

General Conclusions. 

Evidently the subject of steam film coefficients is in a lamentable 
state. The best that one can do is to say that K2 = 2000 to 3000, 
increasing with steam velocity, decreasing with the partial pressure of 
non-condensable ga.ses, decreasing with viscosity of the condensate film, 
and increasing with the thermal conductivity of the condensate film. 
The film coefficients between metal and boiling liquids are as yet un¬ 
known, but increase with the rate of boiling and decrease as the vis¬ 
cosity of the liquid increases. 

Summary. 

In Chapter 3, we developed the equation 



The term ^ 'is based on data which Cliapter i shows to be fairly well 
in hand. Then we have discussed the value: which ^ or ^ may 

- , ^ ^ ixi K.J 

have for the conditions of gas to metal, non-boiling liquid to metal, 
and steam to metal. Our knowledge of the first of these seems to be 
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in fair shape within certain narrow limits, the second is very discour¬ 
aging, and the third seems now nothing but a guess. In the fourth 
possible case, that of heat transfer from metal to boiling liquid, no 
numerical data, even the most fragmentary, have been published. 

Considering the complexity of the phenomena of heat transfer, we 
can only hqpe to come to an understanding of them by analyzing heat 
transfer into its component film resistances. It cannot be too often 
repeated tliat in this way, and in this way only, will we be able to 
make real progress. The amount of work so far done, however, sheds 
so little light as* merely to make the darkness visible,, and there are 
relatively few cases of commercial design that can really be solved 
by our present knowledge of film coeiheients. The case of the double 
pipe heat interchanger, with liquid both in the central pipe and in 
the annular sjiace, should be fairly amenable to treatment along the 
above lines. 



Chapter 7. 

Heating and Heater Design. 

'I'liere exisi:, here and there in the literature, isolated determinations 
and systematic studies of overall coefficients of heat transfer, many 
of them carefully done.' The most conspicuous case .is that of the 
surface condenser—low pressure steam around tubes transmitting heat 
to non-boiling water inside tubes. Because of the importance of the 
surface condenser in ixjwer generation, several general investigations 
have been made of heat transfer in them, and on the effect of some 
variables, notably water velocity, on such heat transfer coefficients. 
Without exception this work has concerned overall coefficients only— 
the fdm concept was unknown to these workers or neglected by them, 
though it was first discussed by Osborne Reynolds in 1874. 

Heat Transfer Coefficients. 

The most striking illustration of how little value this work has is 
Figure 14, taken from Royds,” in which the work of 12 such inves¬ 
tigators is plotted on a common basis. Evidently a general expression 
for the effect of water velocity alone is impossible; and this work has 
not been more “practical” or productive of directly useful results than 
the work on film coefficients. From Figure 14 may be drawn any kind 
of conclusion one pleases as to the rate of heat transfer in surface 
condensers. 

In commercial practice, having regard for average conditions in 
actual operation, tubular heaters and surface condensers are often 
designed on the basis of U = 200 to 350. If scale or excessive cor¬ 
rosion is to be exixjcted, a lower figure must be taken. If the surface 
may be kept clean and the steam space vented of air, and if high liquid 
velocities can be assured, a higher figure may be used. There seems 
to be a general tendency to assume that the overall coefficient varies 
as the square root of the mean linear velocity of the cooling water. 

A very wide range of coefficients is possible according to condi- 
tioRS. The writer knows of pases of tubular heaters transferring heat 
from steam to salt brine where the velocity of the brine inside the 
tubes was only 0.2-0.5 foot per second, and the resultant value of U 

. ' Much of such data is collected, examined, ana compared in Royds’ two 
books, “I. Heat Transfer ly Radiation, Convection,, and Conduction,” and “ 11 . 
Heat Transfer in Boilers, Condensers, and Evaporators,” Van Nostrand, I02t. 

•II, p. 176. 
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was 10 to 20. High velocity heaters, heating clear water with new 
clean copper tubes, may give U = looo. In heating substances other 
than water, considerable changes may occur in U if the viscosity or 
the thermal conductivity of the new liquid is much different from that 
of water. 

Even with our incomplete knowledge of film coefficients, an approxi- 



Fig. 14.—Overall heat transfer coefficients in surface condensers. 

mate calculation may be made for many cases which will be better 
than such g^iess work as above. The greatest uncertainty lies in the 
factor of safety to he applied to the calculated overall coefficients to 
cover scale, dirt, rust, possible over-loads, etc. The coefficient actually 
used may Ite from*^ to '.5 of the calculated coefficient according to 
conditions. 

Problem. 

What will be the coefficient of heat transfer when heating ii per 
cent caustic soda solution with steam aV 5 pounds gage, the solution 
flowing inside 1.25-inch iron tubing (13 gage) at a velocity of 5 feet 
per second? The solution is being heated from 150° to 200° F. 

Steam Film Coefficient, 

For this all that can be done is to assume Kj = 2000. 
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Metal Wail. 


13 gage = 0.095" 

d _ _ 0.000226 

X 12 X 3 S 


X = 3 S 


Liquid FUnt. Coefficient. 

For this, equation (49) may be used. The mean steam temperature 
is 227°, the mean liquid temperature is 175®, and on the basis that the 
liquid film coefficient will be about half the .steam film coefficient (the 
temjK'rature drop through the water film about twice that through the 
steam film), the mean metal temixrature would be 210°. Hence the 
mean liquid film temperature would be about 190°. 

In spite of the general impression to the contrary, most of the 
physical properties of solutions needed for such problems are prac¬ 
tically unknown. We will have to assume; 

1. The thermal conductivity of caustic solutions is the same as 
that of water. This is obviously incorrect, but no data are available 
for a more accurate assumption. 

2. The ratio of the vi.scosity of a caustic solution of a given 
strength to the viscosity of water at the same temperature, is constant 
at all temperatures. This also is incorrect but again no data exist for 
a better evaluation. 

The data for substitution in equation (49) are, then, 

D = 1.25 — (2 X 0.09s) = i.o6" 

^ = 0.405 (at 190°) 

The specific gravity of ii per cent NaOH at 175° is 1.099 (Landolt- 
Bomstein), hence, 

p = 62.4 X 1.099 = 68.5 (at 175®) 

The only data in Landolt-Bornstein for the viscosity of NaOH is 
a table showing the specific viscosity of solutions from 0.25 N. to 4 N. 
at 18®. From this, by interpolation, we find the specific viscosity of 
an II per cent solution at 18® to be 2.12 times that of water at the 
same temperature. Hence, 

z = 0.325 X 2.12 = 0.689 (at 190°) 

Substituting in equation (49) gives * 

Overall Coefficient. 

• The results of the probleip in Chapter 6 showed that it is not neces¬ 
sary, in such a case as this, to consider the differences in the areas of 
the films. Equation (26) is sufficiently accurate. 
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It should be noticed that in this case the resistance of the metal wall 
is about 15 per cent of the total resistance. 

Since steel in contact with caustic will stay quite clean, the only 
factor which might decrease the coefficient would be rust on the steam 
side of the tubes. The working coefficient may be assumed as 75 per 
cent of the calculated, or about 500. 

HEATER DESIGN 

From the calculation of the heat transfer coefficient the design 
of the heater does not follow directly. To the beginner many ques¬ 
tions have no doubt already occurred; such as, Why i^-inch tubes? 
Why S feet ppr second velocity? This book is not primarily con¬ 
cerned with details of mechanical design, but in the following sections 
some of the more important features will be considered. 

Tubes. 

The metal of which the tubes are to be made is often dictated by 
considerations of resistance to corrosive action of the material to be 
heated. Such problems are obviously special and to be decided in each 
case on the basis of special information. Of the commoner metals 
the choice is usually between iron, copper, and brass. 

Brass tubes are seldom used for heater and evaporator tubes because 
of the tendency to “season cracks." Large surface condensers are 
fitted with brass tubes, but the practice is not general for smaller 
units. Copper, while more expensive, is much stronger and more 
reliable. In ordinary heaters the difference between the cost of copper 
and brass is not a serious item. 

Iron tubes are, in general, less usual because of the tendency to 
rust, and the greater difficulty of making coils and bends. Copper 
will keep a cleaner surface under many conditions, and the tube may 
be made thinner for the same factor of safety against corrosion. The 
increased thermal conductivity of copper is a small item. The thinner 
wall (hence lighter weight) and cleaner surface of the copper tube 
are its main advantages. In the problem above, iron was chosen 
because of its greater resistance to corrosion by caustic soda. 

In this place it‘is not possible to go into the subject of corrosion, 
but it should be pointed out that a copper tube in an iron heater, in 
contact with a strong electrolyte, gives excellent opportunity for elec¬ 
trolysis. Such combinations of metals must be watched very care¬ 
fully, and are to be employed only when the possibilities of electrolysis 
have been carefully studied and there is evidence that it will not* be 
serious. 

Tube Proportions. 

When the metal has been selected, the next most important ques¬ 
tion is that of tube diameter. Other things being equal, equation (49) 
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shows that heat transfer increases as Hence smaller tubes give 

a slightly better coefficient. A more important consideration is tliat 
the same heating surface may lie gotten into a smaller tube sheet with 
smaller tubes. This decreases the size, and hence the weight and the 
cost of the heater. So, from these considerations, we wish a tube as 
small as possible. Also, with a given liquor velocity and a given 
coefficient, smaller tubes make it possible to get more heating surface 
in a given length of heater, and hence reduce the number of passes. 

(Jn the other hand, if the tubes are to be cleaned, the type of 
cleaner used Tixes the minimum diameter. Tube cleaners will be dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter ii, but it may be said here that if the turbine type 
of cleaner is to be used, the tubes may not be less than inches, 
and preferably should be ij 4 inches or over. If the cleaner be on a 
solid rod externally driven, the tubes may be as small as 'nth. As 
the tube diameter is smaller, the tube must be shorter; and, therefore, 
for a given heating surface, more tubes must be used. This also 
complicates design. If the tubes are to be expanded into the tube 
sheet, a tube ^ inch or less in diameter cannot be expanded with any 
satisfaction. General practice is to use tubes from inch to V/i inches 
according to the service and the size of the heater. 

Tube length is partly determined by liquor velocities and partly 
by mechanical strength. To keep up liquor velocities with short tubes 
means many passes, which in turn result in complications of design 
and loss of head. Commercial practice is generally to use a tube with 
a ratio, of length to diameter i^t far front too. 

'Tube wall thickness is determined largely by possible corrosion.' 
Iron tubes must be thicker than copper because of possible rusting and 
pitting. Where corrosion is not a factor, the tube is, of course, as 
thin as possible consistent with mechanical strength. Very thin tubes 
cannot be secured to tube sheets satisfactorily, nor will they last long 
if mechanical cleaners are used often. Copper tubes are usually from 
12 to i8 S.W.G. thick; but i8 gage tubes are very thin and not satis¬ 
factory. Iron tubes run a little thicker. Iron pipe is not used unless 
frequent replacements or much corrosion is expected. Pipe is thicker- 
walled than tubing; but is often easier to obtain for quick repairs, 
and is much cheaper titan tubing. 

Corrugated copper tubes are sometimes used where no scale, or 
only a soft mud, is expected. The corrugations may be annular or 
spiral. By increasing the turbulence of the liquid flow, they help the 
coefficient of heat transfer somewhat, and also tend to prevent the 
accumulatiqn of soft scale. * For moderate lengths, the corrugations 
may be depended on to take up differences in expansion between the 
shell and the tubes, eliminating the necessity of special expansion 
joints.’ 


‘Isaachsen, U. S. Pat. 1,535,531, 1923. 
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Special inserts are sometimes put inside heater tubes to increase 
the turbulence of the flow. These may be thin strips of metal twisted 
to a long-pitch spiral, or wire spirals.* Sometimes instead of twisted 
strips the whole length of the tube, a short strip of twisted metal is 
inserted at the inlet end of the tube. In any case, the idea is to start 
a whirling motion of the whole column of liquid, thus causing more 
scouring action on the stagnant film. 

Tube Fastenings. 

This is one point that is a source of much trouble ^o operators. 
A tight heater is obtained, however, not so much by one method of 
tube fastening,or anotber, but by careful workmanship and main¬ 
tenance, no matter what method is used. We may note tlie following 
methods of securing tubes to tube sheets or headers; 

1. Rolling or expanding. 

2. Packing. 

a. Packing plates. 

b. Ferrules. 

3. Screwing. 

4. Brazing. 

5. Welding. 

Rolling is probably the commonest metlaid. Where the so-called 
hairpin tubes arc uscrl (U-shaped with the curved end free) both ends 
may be rolled into the tube sheet. If straight tubes are used and both 
ends rolled in, some provision must be made for expansion. Thin 
copper tuljes are not easily made tight by this method. A ferrule 
about as long as the thickness of the tube sheet is sometimes placed 
inside the tube proper to give more metal at the point of expanding, 
but this exi>edient is of doubtful value. Rolling in tulx:s makes a 
tight heater if well done, but a poorly rolled tube, or too thin a tube 
rolled in, is a source of continual annoyance. Tube replacements are 
more difficult when tubes are so attached. 

Packing the tubes makes removal easy, provides for expansion, and 
dlows the use of thinner tubes. The maintenance of the packing may 
ae an expense, espAially if the liquid being heated affects the com¬ 
moner types of packing. Since in tubular heaters the liquid is usually 
nside the tubes, the packing is exposed to the action of the liquid being 
leated. The caustic heater of the problem above could not be built 
vith packed tubes, for there is no material that could be used for 
lacking which would long stand the actiou of hot caustic soda. • 

Packing plates are made about as in Figure 15. One plate holds 
[, 6, or 8 tubes. Unless the tubes are very small, more than four to 

•Green, U. S. Pat. 874.673, iW, Cartault, U. S. Pat. 1,024436, 1912; Jones, 

J. S. Pat. 1,335,506, 1920; HartburR, U. S. Pat. 1,459,024, 1923; Wright, Engl, 
^at 13,192, 1901; Price and Jones, Engl. Pat. 184443, 1922. Sec also note 
6, p. Sg. 
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a jrfate is not desirable, as it is too difficult to put enough pressure 
on the plate with one stud to keep more than four gaskets tight. The 
gaskets for such a plate must be specially moulded, which makes the 
expense prohibitive for small lots of odd sizes. They are regularly 
made for }i-\nch and iJ 4 -inch tubes. Half-inch standard iron pipe 




Fic. 15.—Packing plate. 


may be held in a J^-inch gasket, and i-inch pipe in a ij4-inch gasket. 
Since the tubes have a tendency to crawl with repeated expansions 
and contractions, the packing plate has a shoulder that prevents the 
tube getting out of the tube sheet at either end. 

ru«t SHttT 



Fic. 16.—Packing ferrule. 

The type of packing which is held in by a ferrule is shown in Figure 
16. This takes less space in the tube sheet, but makes more labor 
in replacements. Usually when a tube is replaced the packing is 
destroyed, both in this type and the packing plate type. It is easier 
to remove the old gasket where a plate is used than to get the packing 
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out of one of these recesses. This type of packing is used on surface 
condensers, where the ferrule is in contact with cold water only, and 
more attention is paid to maintenance than in heaters for process work. 

Tubes are rarely screwed into tut)e sheets.* Only a heavy walled 
tube would have metal enough to provide for threading, and some 
means must be provided for attaching the other end to its. tube sheet. 

Where ccfpper coils are connected to a header, they may be brazed 
on, but this construction is used only in special designs. It can hardly 
be considered a general method. 

The use of torch welding for fabricating all kinds of equipment is 
growing in favor. Tubes welded to tube sheets give a* combination 
which is absolutely tight under difficult service conditions, but tube 
renewals are sbmewhat more expensive. The caustic heater of the 
problem above could well he made with tubes welded to the tube 
sheets. Some provision for expansion has to be made in such cases. 

Expansion Joints. 

When a heater is put into or taken out of service, the shell and 
the tubes will not heat at the same rate even if of the same metal. 
For instance, if the shell is cast iron and the tubes are empty when 
steam is turned on, the tubes will heat very much faster than the shell. 
If the shell and tubes are of different metals, the difference in expan¬ 
sion may be greater. If the tubes are copper, 8 feet long, they will 
expand about 0.12 inch in being heated from 70° to 212° F. This is 
enough to start a rolled joint or bend the tubes, if both ends were 
fastened rigidly to supports which had not been heated (e.g., a heavy 
cast iron shell). One such strain might not be serious, but several 
repetitions of this would cause failure somewhere. Methods for tak¬ 
ing care of this may be classified as 

1. Packed tubes. 

2. Hairpin tubes or coils. 

3. Field tubes. 

4. Floating heads. 

5. Bumped tube sheets or shells. 

Packed tubes have been discussed above and their action in taking 
care of expansion is obvious. Hairpin tubes are simply U-shaped tubes 
with both ends secured to the same tube sheet. Obviously there must 
be a division in the liquor inlet head to send the liquor into one end 
and out at the other of the tubes. They must be made of heavy 
enough metal, and have long enough bearing in the tube sheet, to be 
self-supporting. Special devices (such as supports with rollers) are 
sometimes added so that when the tube sheet is detached from the 
heater, the whole bundle of tubes may be easily drawn out for clean- 

•Terriault, U. S. Pat 1,500,286, 1924; 1,532,520, 1925. 
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ing.‘ Others use a tube rolled up like a spiral spring,' with the ends 
left straight for attaching to the tube sheets. Still others use the 
corrugated tubes described above. 

Fteld tubes arc tubes closed at one end and supported from the 
open end only. Obviously there must be some provision for circulat¬ 
ing the fluid inside the tube. This consists in a separate set of smaller 
tubes, open at both ends, and secured to a separate tube sheet, Figure 



17. The liquid would enter connection A in one chamber and leave 
at B in the other. To make this a multipass heater, partitions may 
be placed in both chambers, so that in one pass the liquid enters the 
annular space and leaves by the central tube, while in the next pass 
it enters the central tubes. The tuljes must be heavy-walled or short, 
and their bearing in the tube sheet long. The construction is rather 
complicated and not often met.* This construction is sometimes called 
a “porcupine tube.” 


Floating Heads. 

A floating head is a common method of taking care of expansion. 
This device amounts to making one tube sheet independent of the shell 
and movable inside it. Some forms are shown in Figures 18 to 23. 
Figure 18 is obviously the simplest. Figure 19 makes the main part 
of the shell smaller (and hence the heater is cheaper). In both these 
forms the floating head may simply rest loosely on the shell, or it may 
liave fins cast on it to act as guides and assist in maintaining its align¬ 
ment. Obviously such heaters must have an even number of pas^s, 
as the liquid must enter and leave through the fixed head. If they 
have more than two passes, there may be division plates in the floating 
head as in Figure 20, or the tube sheet may be in two or more parts, 
as in Figure 21. Figure 22 is a form involving a flexible connection 
at A, in which the number of losses may be odd. Figure 23 is another 
form in which the tube sheet A is prolonged into a head thick enough 
so that its edge never passes the packing, which is held in place by 

•Green U S Pat. 874.673. 1907; Zimmerman, U. S. Pat. 1,289^50, 1018; 
HildebrMdt, B. S. P.it. 1,478,855, 1923; Dillon, U. G. Pat. 1,485,60^ 1924. ’ 

Lundberg, U. S. Pat. 1,215,041, 1917. ^ 

It' Dixon, U. S. Pat. 1,520,938, 1924; Paul, 

U. S. Pat. 1,508,471, 1924; Thompson, cl al., Engl. Pat. 123,369, 1918. 
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the gland B.“ One serious disadvantage of floating head heaters is the 
difficulty of testing for leaks where the tubes are fastened into the float¬ 
ing head. 



Fic. 22.—Flexible joint floating bead. 

* Lnr 

- / 


r 

I'lfi. 23.—Packed floating head. 

Flexible Joints. 

In very large healers either the ttilte sheet, or the shell, or both, 
may l)c allowed to give but lie fastened rigidly at the joints. Figure 
24 shows a sheet steel tulie sheet, flanged with a fairly large radius at 
R, which may lx> depended on for small amounts of expansion. A 
similar idea may be incorixirated in the shell by making a special joint, 
as shown in Figure 25. This is not recommended where much expan¬ 
sion is to be expected. In small heaters a corrugation rolled in the 
shell, as in Figure 26, may l)e sufficient, especially if the shell is very 
light. 

Tube Spacing. 

The closeness with which tubes can be packed in a tube sheet deter¬ 
mines the size of the heater. It is usually determined by the minimum 

•Modifications of this are shown by Muhleisen, U. S. Pat. 1,511,836, 1924; 
Sandberg, Engl. Pat. 15,890, ipti. 
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Fic. 26.—Rolled expansion joint for heater shells. 
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amount of metal which must be left between adjacent tubes to. give 
the necessary strength to a tube sheet. It will, therefore, vary with 
the metal of which the tulie sheet is made, the method of fastening the 
tubes, the thickness of the tube sheet, and the difference in pressure 
between the two sides of the tube sheet. The “bridge” or smallest 
amount of metal left between two adjacent tubes should never be less 
than inch, and ^ inch is better. In large tube sheets or with large 
pressure differences, it may be as much as i inch. Cast iron tube 
sheets naturally should have a greater bridge than plate steel, unless 
the cast iron is very thick in proportion to its greatest unstayed width. 
The tubes should not be considered to act as stays. Tubes packed 
with ferrules naturally call for about the same bridge between adjacent 
stuffing boxes as rolled tubes; hence, the tube centers will be farther 
apart than rolled tubes of the same size by twice the width of the 
packing space. Tubes fastened with packing plates take the wide.st 
spacing. One company, when using packing plates, spaces %-inch 
tubes on i^-inch centers both ways (center lines at 90° to each other) 
and i)4-inch tubes alternately 2-inches and 2j4-inches in the horizontal 
rows, and 2)4-inches in the vertical rows. 

Liquor Tubes vs. Steam Tubes. 

Since, in most cases, the steam film coefficient is much higher than 
the liquid film coefficient, greater attention should be paid to the latter. 
In those cases where the steam is inside the tubes and the liquor sur¬ 
rounds them, the liquor will always have a low velocity and poor 
velocity distribution. This latter is important in cases where the liquor 
carries material which may deposit in areas of low velocity, or in cases 
where the liquor should be exposed to high temperatures for the mini¬ 
mum length of time. In many cases, the liquor would be flowing in 
viscous or straight-line flow, which obviously reduces the rate of heat 
transfer to that of pure conduction through the liquid. Although 
steam velocity has an effect on the rate of heat transfer on the steam 
side, at even the lowest steam velocities the steam film coefficient is in 
no great need of improvement as compared with liquor velocities. Con¬ 
sequently the liquor is almost invariably inside the tubes, where its 
velocity may be positive and high. In a few cases the steam may be 
inside the tubes, but these are always special. For instance, in con¬ 
densing the vapors of a substance which is corrosive to ordinary 
materials, it may be cheaper to make the tubes, tube sheets, and heads 
of the special metal demanded by the circumstances. If the corrosive 
vapors were outside the tubes', not only these parts but the shell also 
would have to be of corrosion resisting metal. 

Another case where steam tubes may be used is the so-called "stor¬ 
age heaters," Figure 27. Where the demand for hot water is variable, 
instead of installing a heater to meet the peak load, one may install 
heating surface enough to meet the average load and follow this with 
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a storage tank for hot water. If the heater is combined with the 
storage tank itself, the coils or tubes usually have steam on the inside. 
In such ca.ses the steam to the coil is usually controlled by a thermo¬ 



static valve whose sensitive element is in the storage siwce. In .such 
cases the liquid velocity is due princijially to natural convection, and 
hence the heat transfer coefficient will be low. 


Liquor Distribution. 

The first question to be decided here is the liquor velocity desired. 
This, though of primary importance, will be discussed later. Assum¬ 
ing that both liquor velocity and tube proportions have been fixed, 
how are the tubes to be arranged in the heater? Altogether too many 
heaters are designed by assuming a coefficient arbitrarily, calculating 
the total heating surface needed, deciding on the proportions of the 
tubes, and then putting enough tubes in the heater to give this heating 
surface with the addition of anywhere from to to 200 per cent for 
safety. The liquor passes through all the tubes in parallel. The writer 
has seen a heater containing 350 2j/^-inch tubes in parallel, the liquor 
inlet being an 8-inch pipe. The area of the 350 tubes is approximately 
30 times tliat of the inlet piire, and hence the liquor velocity could not 
have been over o.f-0.2 foot ix:r second. 'I'he coefficient of heat trans¬ 
fer was almost negligible. 

The obvious w'ay to arrange heater tubes, in the light of our present 
knowledge, is to determine how many in parallel are needqd to give the 
desired velocity, and then make them long enough to give tlie desired 
heating surface. The factor of safety can be incorporated into* the 
design, either by using a lower coefficient than the calculated one, or by 
increasing the length of the tubes over the calculated length. Since 
in many cases this calls for a tube too long to be convenient, the result 
is that tubes of a convenient length are so assembled that the liquid 
goes through them in several passes. 
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Problem. 

In the caustic heater at the beginning of this chapter, suppose that 
100,000 pounds solution are to be heated per hour, and that the tubes 
are to be lo feet long (ratio of length to diameter approximately too), 
flow many tubes, in how many [asses, are to be used ? 


Number of Tubes per Pass. 

The density of this solution is 68,5 pounds per cubic foot at mean 

100 000 

fluid temperature. Hence tlic volume heated i)er second is 77^—-—— 
. s , r . . * 68.5X3600 

cubic feet, and the area of path necessary to give a velocity of 5 feet 

per second i-s 3600 X 5 ~ ^ square foot 1=11.7 square 

inches. The inside area of a ij 4 -inch 13-gage iron tube is 0.882 square 

inch. Hence »r 13 -f tubes in [arallel arc necessary. If we make 

each pass contain 13 or 14 tubes, according to the way the tube sheet 
works out, we will maintain the desired velocity. 


Total Surface Needed. 

The sjrecific heat of ii per cent NaOH solution is 0.91 (Landolt- 
Bornstein). The total heat to be transmitted per hour is then 100,000 X 
0.91 X 50 B.t.u. 

Steam at 5 pounds gage has a temperature of 227°. For calculat¬ 
ing 0 ,„ we have (see Table IV, Chapter i). 

e, =(227--150)= 77; 0„-(227--200)= 27; I? =0.351; fac-- 

tor = 0.620; 0 „, = 77 X 0.620 = 47.7°. (The arithmetic mean would 
Ix; 52°, or an error of 8 per cent.) 

The heating surface needed is then X 0.91 X 50 g 

, 47-7 X 500 

square feet. 


Number of Passes. 

The mean tube diameter is T.155 inches. The hegting surface in one 
pass of 14 tubes, each 10 feet long, is 


1-55 XnX 14 X 10 


12 


or 42.3 square feet. 


.The number of passes needed is or 4.4. 

42.3 


If the heater were 

made a 4-pass heater, the margin of 25 per cent allowed in the coelifi- 
cient might be enough to cover the deficiency in heating surface; or the 
tubes might be made ii feet long instead of 10. If the heater were 
5-pass, the tube sheet layout would not be so simple, but the marm'n 
of safety -'' ' 
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Kic. 29.—Multipass tube sheet—three tubes per pass. 

specially imiwrtant. The shell may usf'lly be smaller with 60° center 
lines; and if the number of passes is some multiple of three, radial 
baffles make the layout very simple. For a small number of passes, 
a simple division into parallel zones is often satisfactory. This heater 
could be made a 4-pas.s heater with 13, 15. 15, and 13 tubes per pass, 
as shown in Figure 28A; or a S-pass heater with 12, 12, 17, 13,' and 
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13 tubes jier pass as in Figure 28B. A 3-pass heater with 16 tubes 
per iiass is shown in Figure 28C.'° This would reduce the velocity 
to about 4 feet per second and cut down the coefficient somewhat, but 
the tubes could be made slightly longer to compensate for this, and the 
construction would be decidedly cheaper. 

Where tlie number of tubes jier [rass is small, 90“ .spacing of the 
tulx’s is often simpler. Sample layouts for 3 and 5 tubes per pass are 
shown in Figures 29 and 30. A sample layout for 12 passes using 
4-hole packing plates is shown in Figure 31. These are all merely 
suggestive; in each case that rises some ingenuity will be required to 
get the simplest layout in the smallest shell.” When the number of 
tul)es per pass becomes i, the double pipe heat interchanger construc¬ 
tion Ijccomes the simplest. 

Steam Distribution. 

There is rarely any attempt to distribute steam or increase its 
velocity. This may he done by baffles in the steam space, but is not 
usually done in small heaters. Such baffles, if used, must be pitched 
so as to drain off condensate that may collect on them. Since Web¬ 
ster's work shows that the steam film coefficient increases about as 
the square root of the velocity, it would seem to be of advantage to 
use such baffles. They arc mentioned later in connection with heat 
interchangers on page W. 

Clo-sely connected with steam distribution is the question of vents 
for non-conden.sable gases. In locatin ' these it must be reniemliered 
that the air will collect at the points of lowest velocity, in pockets and 
corners. If the steam is given a definite velocity in any particular 
direction, air will be swept along and collect at the end of the path. 
This is esi)ecially true when there are baffles in the steam space. The 
larger the steam si)ace, and the lower and less definite the steam 
velocity, the greater the area of the air vents should be. 

Discussions often arise as to whether or not the gas in question is 
lighter or heavier than .steam, the idea licing that the air vents should 
be. placed above or below in the .steam space as the gas is lighter or 
heavier than steam. If the steam velocity is very low, it may be 
possible for the non-condensed gas to collect in a layer, top or bottom, 
determined by its density. In most cases, there is sufficient turbulence 
in the flow to prevent .such stratification. Ordinarily, only in the case 
of definite and positive steam flow along a definite path will the non- 
condensed gas collect in one place. 

.The air vents, therefore, should be as far from the steam inlet as 
possible. Since air will be swept ahead of the steam, the preferred 

”In these and the following illustrations, open circles represent tubes in 
which the liquid is flowing otewy from the reader; crossed circles, those tubes 
in which it flows toward the reader. The numbers show the order of the passes. 

“This subject is discussed, and three sample layouts given by Coxon,-/at. 
Sug. ig, 216-9 (1917). 
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Fig. 30. Multipass tube sheet—five tubes per pass. 
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Fic. 31.—Multipass tube sheet for packing plate heater. 
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place will be near or at the condensate outlet. If the steam is at less 
than atmospheric pressure, this may be brought about by using an 
over-size condensate pump and allowing it to pump out air as well 
as condensate. If the steam is above atmospheric pressure, a vent on 
the condensate trap is very common. At the same time, due to turbu¬ 
lence, there may be air in the top of the heater and there should also 
be a vent there. The whole subject of the presence of air in steam, 
its effect on the steam film coefficient, and the effect of sttam velocities 
on its segregation, has been very much neglected. 

Heat Inter^hangers. 

This term is here used to designate those cases where heat is trans¬ 
ferred from a hot liquid to a cold one, as distinguishad from the dis¬ 
cussion above, where the source of heat was steam. In the case of 
heat intcrchangers, the liquid outside the tubes must be given some 
definite velocity, else it would move in viscous How or short-circuit 
part of the heating surface. 

In the case of tubular heaters of the general construction described 
above, various types of baffles may be used. The Griscom-Russell 
Company in their “Multiwhirl” coolers place a spiral baffle outside 
the tubes so that the second liquid flows in a short-pitch spiral. This 
makes its path nearly perpendicular to the tubes and hence of the 
maximum turbulence. Many other patents show constructions carry¬ 
ing out the same idea.*' Instead of forcing the second fluid to cross 
the tubes at right angles, many types use baffles parallel to the tubes, 
so that the second fluid traverses the heater shell from end to end 
several times.** Such baffles are often also used in steam heaters. 

Double Pipe Heat Interchangers. 

Instead of a bundle of tubes in a cylindrical shell, we may use two 
concentric pipes as a heat interchangcr, one liquid in the smaller one 
and the other liquid in the annular space. These were mentioned in 
Chapter 5, and a common form of connection was shown in Figure 13. 
A number of variations liave been mentioned,*' but the standard con- 

"Jones, U. S. Pat. 1,335,506, 1920; 1,454,053, 1923; Sward, U. S. Pat. 1,524,595, 
1925; Colston, U. S. Pat. 1,522,866, 1925; Jones, Engl. Pat. 176,753, 1921. 

“Zimmerman, U. S. Pats. 1,168,368, 1916; 1,338,479, 1920; Forseiller, U. S. 
Pat. 1,410,561, 1922; Sclioeckel, U. S. Pat. 1,453.250, 1923; Steffa, U. S. Pat. 
1.453.292. 1923: Sims, U. S. Pat. 1,469.193. 1923: Ripley, U. S. Pat 1,505^429, 
1924; Sward, Engl. Pat. 204,025, 1923. 

'* Zimmerman, U. S. Pat. 1,289^50, 1918; Dickey, U. S. Pat 1489,932, 1924. 

• “Schncible, U. S. Pat. 8264)66, 1906; Greisser, U. S. Pats. 856,140, 1906; 
872,17s, 1907; 912,671, 1909: Schneider, U. S. Pat 1,016,582, 1912; Vollmann, 
U. S. Pat. t.033,132, 1912; Dalzell and Feldmeier, U. S. Pat 1,067,505, 1913; 
Vogt, U. S. Pat. 1,197,976, 1916; Reavell, U. S. Pat 1,317,390, 1919; Cumfer, 
U. S. Pat. 1,481,255, 1924; tioosman, U. S. Pat. 1,512,219, 1924; Achard, Engl. 
.Pat. 112,263, 1917; Rain, Engl. Pat 121,117, 1918; SUssano, Engl. Pat 212,273, 
1924. 
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struction is quite satisfactory. To increase the turbulence, a spiral 
such as mentioned on page 75 may he put in the inner tube, or a 
spiral bame or coiled wire in the annular space, or the surfaces may 
liave spiral corrugations rolled in or screw threads cut in them,'« or 
the inner tube may be nearly filled with solid rod to decrease its cross- 
section.*’ Moore ** states that while spiral corrugations increase the 
rate of heat transfer at low liquid velocities, at high velocities such a 
tube gives no higher coefficients than a plain tube. 

Such heat interchangers are usually built of straight pipe arranged 
m vertical banks. ^ Richter reports tests of double tube heat inter¬ 
changers made of straight pipe, and of pipe coils. When P'pe of the 
same length and diameter was tested, first as straight runs, and then 
when wound info a spiral 3 feet in diameter, the coil showed 20 per 
cent higher rates of heat transfer than the straight pipe for the same 
liquid velocities. Richter also altered the radius of the coil, but at 
the same time changed the tube proportions, so that the results are not 
strictly comixirable. In general, the rate of heat transfer seemed to 
increase as the coil diameter decreased. This is obviously due to the 
increased turbulence as the liquid flowed in shorter radius spirals. 

In order to decrease space, double pipe intcrchangers may be built 
with several small pipes inside one large one. Here one must be care¬ 
ful lest the cross-section left outside the small pipes be so large as to 
decrease unduly the velocity of the second liquid. The connections at 
the ends arc somewhat more complicated in this case. 


Special Constructions. 


An endless variety of heater construction, not specifically listed 
above, may be found. Some arc based on structural considerations, 
some are developed to compete with a similar heater, some are purely 
imaginary, and a few are based on a real understanding of heat trans¬ 
fer. Most of these latter take elaborate and complicated means to 
secure added turbulence of the fluids. One may find spiral coils,” flat 
coils,” combinations of coils of different diameters, tubes bent into 
special zig-zag shapes,” rotating cylinders with or without scrapers to 


“Frost, U. S. Pat. 1,531,77, 1925: Kershaw, Iingl. Pat. 15,455. 1900; Bennett, 
hngl. Pat. 6,146, 1901 ;• Lovekin, Engl. Pat. 5,145, 191a; J. Baker Sons, el al. 
Engl. Pat. 13,602, 1914: Stables, ct al.. Engl. Pat. 114,651, 1917; Thompson, el al' 
Engl. Pat. 123,369, 1918; J. Baker Sons, el at., Engl. Pat. 176,469, 1920 

Daniel, el al.. Engl. Pat. 19,124, 1905; Sawyer, el at.. Engl. Pat. 105.127. 

1916. 

'‘Trans. Am. Inst. Client. Eng., iz (II), 180 (1920). 

'‘Ibid., 147-85. 

“Thau, Chem. Mel. Eng., 29, 98-102 (1923); Davis, U. S. Pat. 1,272,232, mfS 
t Enff., 29, 194 (1923); Bowman, U. S. Pat. 843,791, law;' 

Woodrock U S. Pat. 854.976, W; Price, U. S. Pat 1.382,670, 1921; MusmI- 
man U. S. Pat 1,469,805, 1923; Goosman, U. S. Pat 1.464.705, 1923: Wilson, 
U. S. Pat. 1.504.732, 19241 Chambers, el al.. Engl. Pat 5,251, igii. 

"Davis, U. S. Pat 1,498,954, 1924. 

“Shaw. U. S. Pat 1,456,255, 1923. 
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agitate tlie, liquid film,” special baffles to induce added turbulence,” 
and many others. 


Liquor Velocities. 

In designing a beater for a given set of conditions, one must 
usually decide first on the liquor velocity. Many thousands of heaters 
have been built without any conception of the effect of this factor on 
heat transfer. Within the'last fifteen or twenty years, the sugar indus¬ 
try, both beet and cane, has revised its standard practice so that heaters, 
instead of bqing built with juice velocities of less than i foot per second, 
are now designed for 4 to 6 or even 10 feet per second.’’® Coxon 
quotes the following capacities from cane sugar practiqp: 

Gals. Juice 

Tubes per No. Linear Heated per 

Pass Passes Velocity Hour 


High velocity . 2 56-60 7.16 3000-4000 

Miidium velocity . 14 12-20 1.6 2500-3000 

Low velocity . 60 3-6 0.13 1500-1700 


Many such comparisons may be found in the sugar literature, but 
the information is in such shape that it does not help the designer 
who wishes to know, “How fast can I afford to pump the liquid?’’ 
Obviously increased velocity means increased friction, and this means 
increased cost of operation. The economical point is plainly at that 
velocity where increased cost of pumping more than offsets decreased 
first cost. In certain cases this may be calculated. 

The cost of the heater in the problem of this chapter could be 
approximated by assuming a first cost of $3.00 per square foot heating 
surface, a cliarge for interest and depreciation of 25 per cent, and 
operation 24 hours a day, 300 days per year. The total heating sur¬ 
face of the 4-pass heater with ii-foot tubes is 

—X 56 X 11 = 202 square feet. 


The overhead per day would be 


202 X 3 X 0.25 
300 


= $0,505 


The cost of pumping is more uncertain. The data in Appendix I 
permit an approximate calculation of friction, and hence the power 

“Schneible, U. S. Pat. 1,478,088, 1924; Lantz, U. S. Pat. 1,487,248, 1924. 
“Shaw, U. S. Pat. I,499.48l, 1924. 

“Herman, Z. yer. dtul. Zuckcrind., S 3 , I 35 *-S (1903): Kerr, Bull. La. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. No. 149. 148-55 (1914); Ini. Sug. /., ry, 515-21 (1915); Frazier, 
La. Planter, 62, 29-30 (1919): Anon., Ini. Sug. J.. 24, 81-2 (1922); Anon., Ini. 
Sug. J., 24, 264-s (1922). 

‘'Ini. iug. /., 19, 216-19 (ipi?)- 
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required; but losses in the heads are rather questionable.. It will be 
necessary to assume that the velocity of the liquid in the distributing 
boxes in the heads is so low that there will be no friction there, and 
the entrance and exit losses will be figured accordingly. 

dvs 

To find the factor f we first calculate —, which is 8.45 for a s-foot 

z 

velocity. This gives, from the chart, f = 0.0058. In the formula for 
friction in straight pipe, L = 4Xii=44: d = = 0.0883! 

g = 32.2. We theft have , 


A 2 X 0.0058 X 44 X 68.5 X 5 X 5 
^ 32.2 X 0.0883 


— 307 pounds ])cr scjuarc foot. 


Where the velocity is increased from zero to 5 feet per second at 
the entrance of each pass, the constant in formula (113) will be 0.5, 
and the loss in head will be (for four passes) 


Ah = 21X1211X^^0.776 feet. 

2X32-3 

Similarly, the exit loss in each pass will be due to a sudden drop from 
5 feet per second to zero, or 

Ah = —= 1.55 feet. 

2 X 32-3 


The total head lost in these two items is 1.55+0-776 or 2.326 feet. 
Since this is a liquid weighing G8.5 imuiids (ter cubic foot, the loss in 
pressure will be 2.326 X 68.5 = 159 pounds i)er square foot, or over 
half the friction loss. 

The power necessary to overcome this will be 


100,000 X (307 + I.S9) 
60 X 68.5 X 33.000 


— 0.344 lior.se iKjwer (theoretical). 


If we assume a motor efficiency of 95 per cent, a pump efficiency of 
60 per cent, and a current cost of $0,015 jx-r kw. hour, the daily cost 
for jKiwer will be 

0.344X0.746X1.5 ><24 ,63 

0.60 X 0.95 ^ 

The total cost of this heater per day is thei\ $0,505 -f $o.t62 or $0,667. 

Next, a number of different velocities should be assumed,.the coeffi¬ 
cient calculated for each, and from this the size and number of passes 
needed for each case. Then, by calculating friction losses and cost for 
each case as above, curves will be obtained which arc shown in Figure 
32. From this it will be seen that the optimum velocity for this par¬ 
ticular problem is 4 feet per second, but that there is very little change 
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between 3 and 6 feet. Hence, probably the 3-pass heater of Figure 
28C with a velocity of about 4 feet per second, would be desirable. 

It is interesting to note that the cost of power increases almost as 
the square of the velocity, while the heater cost goes up very rapidly 
at low velocities and is not greatly changed at high velocities. This 



is partly because of the resistance of the thick iron tube used, which 
tomes more important as K, is greater. It should also be noted that 
this IS not a general solution, any change in the cost per unit of heating 
surface, the per cent overhead, the hours operation per day, the days 
operation per year, the cost of power, or the pump efficiency will change 
the position of the minimum in the total cost curve. In general, an 
increase in operating cost shifts the minimum to lower velocities. ' An 
increase in overhead costs shifts it to higher velocities. 


Chapter 8. 

Evaporator Bodies. 

This chapter will deal with the physical construction of equipment 
for boiling liquids with steam. A few of the most imjMrtant types 
will be described and discussed from the standpoint of construction 
only. Further modifications of these types, and various special de¬ 
signs, have arisen out of considerations of heat transfer, and hence 
will be covered in Chapter 9. This chapter will discuss only enough 
constructions to give a basis for the next chapter. 

History of Evaporators. 

The origin of the use of steam for heat is lost in antiquity. In the 
Middle Ages the water-bath was sup]X)scd to have been discovered by 
Maria the Jewess, an alchemist of the first century A.D. Von Lipp- 
man' points out that this is due to a mistaken connection between her 
and the expression “bain Marie,” and that the water-bath was actually 
known to Hippocrates centuries before. 



Fig. 33,—Howard’s vacuum pan. 


Steam-heated open pans of various designs were in use in the sugar 
industry about 1800. The first real advance was the invention of the 
vacuum pan by Howard, who took out patents in 1812 and 1813.’ His 
pan is shown in Figure 33. He used a jet condenser and an air pump, 
and reached a boiling point of 60“ C. His pan was immediately 
adopted in English refineries, but found very slow acceptance on the 
Continent, apparently because of a general disinclination to use air 

' "Enstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie,” Berlin, 1919, p. 50. 

’Von Lippman, Z. Ver, dent. Zuckerind., 6e, 967-79 (1912). 
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pumps. Degrandc, in 1824, improved Howard’s pan by adding a heat¬ 
ing coil, thus increasing its capacity. Roth’s pan, which used no air 
pump but depended on large volumes of cooling water flowing into a 
large receiver,* was more popular, but less efficient. 

The origin of the idea of multiple effect evaporation is very difflcult 
to trace. Peclet ‘ says: “Under certain circumstances we may make use 
of a part of the latent heat of the vapor which is disengaged, to heat 
liquids contained in other boilers, and produce in them a gentle evapora¬ 
tion. It is this arrangement that I designate by the name of an appa¬ 
ratus of double effect (appareil a double effet). # 

“We maj likewise employ the latent heat of the second vapors for . 
heating other vessels; hut the second boilers must then of necessity be 
closed, and the liquid must attain in them the temperature of ebullition. 



34. —I’crquer’.s nuillipic effect. 

Hence the liquid in the first boilers must be subjected to a pressure 
greater than that of the atmosphere.” 

This is plainly the principle of multiple effect evaporation, but 
Peclet did not perceive the effect of putting the later bodies under a 
vacuum. So far as can be determined, Peclet never carried out the 
idea in practice. 

In 1830 Norbert Rillieux, a native of New Orleans, was living in 
Paris and conceived the idea of multiple effect evaporation under 
vacuum. Horsin-Deon, whose father was Rillieux’s secretary later, 
says,’ that Rillieux tried to get Pecquer to adopt his ideas, but without 
success. In 1834, Pecquer took out a patent on a multiple effect under 
pressure, which is by some considered to give him priority. His appa¬ 
ratus is shown in Figure 34. It was never practical, partly because of 
the small heating surface and partly because of the very high tem- 

'McCulloli, Senate Document 209, and Session, 29th Congress, p. 82 (1847). 

‘Traite de Chalcur, 2, 300 (1828). Translated in McCuIloh, he. fit. 

•“Fabrication du Sucre,” 3d edition, Paris, 1911, p. 582. 
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peratures required in the bottom vessel. The last effect, or upper 
vessel, was under atmospheric pressure, 

Atout the same time, Degrande had the idea of multiple use of heat, 
and submitted his ideas to Derosne, of Maison Derosne & Cail (later 
Cail & Cie.). Degrande was retained by them, and his apparatus, often 
known as the Derosne apparatus, had some popularity. He connected 
a pan of the. Howard or Roth type to a surface condenser consisting 
of a number of parallel horizontal tubes, arranged in series in a ver¬ 
tical stack.* Over this cascaded thin juice, and the resulting heating 
and atmospheric evaporation greatly increased the duty of the pan. 
There were two ot these in oix;ration in the United States in r848. 

Meantime Rillieux had returned to New Orleans, where in 1843 
he built and patented (U. S. Pat. 3,237, Aug. 26, 1843) 
tiple effect evaporator operating under vacuum. In a letter dated 
1844.’ he states that it is fully successful, but that he does not wish 
his patent published till the apparatus is more fully worked out (a 
common procedure at that time). In 1847-8* this system was fully 
described with drawings. I'igure 35 is a copy of the original drawings 
of a 4-pan apparatus. Exhaust steam from the engines enters at I 
and rises through the right-hand column on body A. It passes into 
the tubes as shown, ^'apors arc drawn from the dome by pipe h; 
pass, by columns i and I, to tbe second effect, and so on. The boxes 
k, k' are condensate receivers. Body D is not a fourth effect, but 
receives steam through q and k. and therefore is in parallel with the 
second effect. It was used as a pan for final concentration. Columns 
p and r are connected by S to the vacuum pump. 

Shortly after 1848 llrami Androae, an assi.stant of Rillieux’s, sent 
drawings to Tischbein in Berlin, who sold tliem to Cail & Cie.; and 
patented them in Germany under his own name.* He misunderstood 
Rillieux’s idea, and made a 3-pan apixir.atus, in which the center was 
the first effect, with a second effect on either side. He fed fjoth second 
effects with liquid from the first. In Rillieux’s 3-pan apparatus the 
boiling was only double-effect, but the third vessel was a finishing 
pan and was fed with thick juice. In Killietix’s 4-ixtn apiwratus. 
the first three bodies ojterated as a triple effect, and the fourth was 
a finishing pan, boiling in double effect by tising vapor from the first 
effect. 

About this time Cail Itegan to build vertical tube evaporators, under 
Tischbein’s patents *“ and, according to Horsin-Deon, from Rillieux’s 
ideas. The evaporator was still a double with three bodies, two second 
effects in parallel. Robert, director of the sugar factory at Seelowitz, 
.Austria, is usually given credit for the \ertical evaporator, but appar¬ 
ently the idea of upright tubes was Rillieux’s. Robert, however, built 

• U. S. Pat. Office Report, 1848, p. 322, McCiilIoli, he. cit., pp. 82-83. 

' Ibid., 1842-4, p. 295. 

‘Ibid.. 1848, pp. .•?:^32; McCulloh, he. eit.. pp. 85-97. 

‘Z. Ver. deut. Zuekermd., I, 139-47 (1851), 

“Ibid., 3 , 257-9 (j 853 ). 



Fia 3S.—Rillicux’s four-pan evaporator. 
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the first triple effect evaporator in Europe, and apparently the first 
straight tri{de ever built.” 

Horizontal Tube Evaporators. 

Under this heading will be discussed those evaporators having hori¬ 
zontal tubes with steam inside the tubes. Rillieux’s original machine 
was of this type, with a body in the form of a horizontal cylinder. 
The first important development was in the ’6o's. when Rrami Androae, 
Rillieux’s assistant, developed the packing plate to permit easier removal 
of the tubes. Androae’s first plate held six tubes in a circle around 
the stud, but otherwise was essentially the same as Figure 15.” Dur¬ 
ing the period from 1850 to 1870 there was a drift toward vertical 
tube evaporators, and the next advance in the horizontal type came in 
1879, when Hugo Jelinek and F. Wcllncr jwtented the modification still 
used and still known by their names.” In 1883, four years after the 
first machine was built, there were 237 bodies in operation with a total 
heating surface of 400,000 square feet. 

Figure 36 is from the original patent drawings of the Wellner- 
Jelinek evaporator; and anyone familiar with present construction will 
see at once how little change has been made in 45 years. It differs 
from Rillieux in only three ways—the shapt; of the body, the baffles 
which lengthen the steam path, and the siiwllcr diameter tubes. The 
body is made rectangular in plan with a dome-shaped top, to increase 
the boiling area, increase the cross-section of the vapor space, and give 
a greater height to avoid entrainment of material carried up by splashes. 
Liquor enters by g and leaves at i, and h is a wash-water valve. Steam 
enters by the valves 1, and ixisses back and forth through the tubes as 
indicated, the cross-section of the later tube bundles being decreased 
to correspond to the smaller volume of steam entering them. Con¬ 
densate is withdrawn at o, and the vents for non-condensed gases are 
not shown. The characteristic features of the Wellner-Jelinek type 
arc the trunk-shaped body and the multipass arraiif/enu'iit af the tubes. 

In the United States many firms have built cvai)orators of the 

“The history of cva|)or.itors is di.scusscd in Koppeschaar, “F.vaporalioii,” 
pp. 18-30 (1913); Stohman-Schandcr, ‘Tlandbuch der Zukerfabrikatioii,” 5tli 
Ed., pp. 525-40 (1912); Greiner, ‘‘Verdampfen iind Vcrkochcn,” pp. 2-18 (1912); 
but especially in Horsin-Deon, “l‘'al)rikation du sucre dc belteravc,” 3d cd. /, 
pp. 582-93 (1911): and Bolk, "Verdamping en Vcrdampinslallaties,” Arch. 
Suikerind., 17, pp. 534-6oo, 609-707, 82 figs. (1909). The most valuable con¬ 
temporary documents on the beginning of multiple effect development are 
McCulloh, "Report of Scientific Investigations Relative to the Chemical Nature 
of Saccharine Substances and the Art of Main facturing Sugar,” Doc. No. 269, 
Senate Documents, 2nd Session, 29lh Congress, 1846-7; and FIcischn,ann, "Report 
on Sugar Cane, Its Culture, etc.,” U. S. Pat. Office Report, 1848, pp. 274-.338. 
It should be noted that McCulloh did not understand the internal construction of 
Rillieux’s evaporator, and his drawings are incorrect. 

“See also Witte, U. S. Pat. i, 373 . 04 i, 1921. 

” 2 . Fer. deal. Zuckerind., 30, 3&) (1880); 32, 302-5 (1882); German Pat. 
6,958, 1879. 
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I'Ki. ,i6C. 

Wellner-Jelinck tyjx^. Of the sjx^cial forms which liave been devel¬ 
oped, we may mention the -Swenson, the Zaremha, and the Buffalo 
types. 

The Swenson Evaporator ComiKiny builds horizontal tube evapo¬ 
rators very like the old Wcllner-Jelinek, cxcejit that their standard 



Courlesy Evaporator Co. 


I'lfi. 37.—Standard Swenson horizontal tube evaporator. 

construction (see Figure 37) is of rectangular flat cast plates; and,^ 
general (especially in the smaller machines), the sides are relatively 
higher, so that the body is more a vertical rectangular prism than the 
old Wellner-Jelinek. Practically all builders have abandoned the multi¬ 
pass steam travel of the original design. The Zaremba Company “ 


"U. S. Pat. 882,043, 1908. 














Courtfsy The ^aretnba Co. 

Fic. 38.—Zaremha liorizonta) tube evaporator. 

rings in the Zareniba or Buffalo. On the other hand, the total length 
of joint and the number of corners wliere joints intersect is somewhat 
greater on the Swenson tyj)e than in the other two, and hence it may 
offer more opportunities for leaks. In general, there have been few 
variations since Wellner and Jelinek in the horizontal tube evaporator; 
and such as there have been are rather unimportant. 

• 

Vertical Tube Evaporators. 

In this type the heating tubes are vertical, with liquor inside them 
and steam outside. Rillicux’s and Robert’s contributions have already 
been mentioned. The principal reason for the early shift to vertical 
"Bolk, loc. cit., p. 572. 
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tubes was the difficulty of cleaning the tubes of Rillieux’s machine. 
The Robert type became so popular on the Continent that it was known 
as the “Standard” type, and this term is still used. 

Figure 40 shows the original Robert vertical tube construction. 
-Two horizontal tube sheets, A and R, divide the vertical cylindrical 
body into three sections. A number of tubes are expanded into the 
tube sheets, >and steam is admitted at C. Connections may be made 
at any point in the lower tube sheet for draining conden.sate, and a 



Courtesy Buffalo Foundry and Machine Co. 

Pin. 39.—Buffalo liorizonlal tulie evaporator. 


connection is u.sually made in the top tube sheet for venting non-con- 
densed ga.ses. Vapor leaves the evaixtrator at 1 ). 

The first fault to appear was ixtor circulation. The velocity up 
through the tubes was too high to permit any downward motion. 
Kasalovsky “ was the first to introduce the central downtake (Figure 
41). A wide tube E is placed in the center of the machine, and sup¬ 
plies a path for the return of liquid to the bottom of the tubes. In 
this form the vertical tube evaporator is still built, and thousands of 
such machines are in ojreration all over the world. 

“Greiner, “Verdampfen und Verkoeben,” p. 17. 







P'lo. 41.—Standard vertical tube evaporator. 
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In 1877 Riedel” built an ex'ajxirator (Figure 42) with an annular 
downtake and the heating surface in the form of a drum. This drum 
is usually carried on brackets; and steam may Im; supplied as shown 
or by a nipple connecting with the wall of the machine, or by a central 
pipe coming in from the top. This latter construction is easier to 
disconnect for repairs. These evajxjrators, usually known as the “bas¬ 
ket type” ate built by almost all makers in the United States. The 
principal advantage of this type is that the heating surface can be 
removed as a unit for repairs, or spare units kept on hand without 
undue expense. .There has been considerable discu.ssion as to whether 
or not the annular downtake or the central downtake‘is preferable 
from the standpoint of circulation, with the arguments and exjjerience 
a little in favor of the annular downtake. No actual data under com¬ 
parable conditions are available on this point. 

In the early development of the vertical tube evaporator Walkhoflt ” 
hung a loose sheet steel cylinder inside the central downtake to sepa¬ 
rate, from the central core of de.scending liquid, the boiling layer on 
the walls of the downtake. This did not long survive and is prac¬ 
tically never used. A similar outer cylinder has been used on the 
basket tyije.” The downtake has been placed at one side, instead of 
in the center of the body, and has been made of various shapes. One 
of the earliest ideas, before the idea of the central downtake, was to 
make some of the tubes larger than the rest, so that in these tubes 
there would be less pumping action and they could serve for the return 
circulation.““ This survives in the Sartt evaporator, which has a 
number of scattered downtakes instead of one central downtake. 
Other modifications will be discussed in Giapter 9. 

Film Type Evaporators. 

Three special designs will be mentioned here; not as the most 
important, but as rcpre.scntatives of widely different constructions not 
included in the above classes. 

The Kestner evaporator (h'igure 43) was first patented in 1899 by 
Paul Kestner of Lille, France.”* It has been discussed in the tech¬ 
nical literature more than any other form of evaporator.”” It has 
vertical tubes with liquor inside and steam outside, but its distinguish- 

” Greiner, loc. cit. 

“Greiner, he. cit. 

"DeBeers, U. S. Pat. 1,006,363, 1911. 

“Garrigues, U. S. Pat. 1,298.925. 1919. 

"Kestner. U. S. Pat. 822,322, 1906 (reissticd 13,117, 1910); 989,982, i|iu: 
Parker, U. S. Pats. 940,473, 1909; 989,996, 1911; Kestner, Engl. Pat. 24,024, 
1899. 

“The more important references are: Reavell, /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 37, 172-87 
(1918); Berner, Z. Ver. dent. Zuckerind., S 7 . 34<-S2 (1907); Klose, ibid., 61, 
577-80, 832-40 (1911); Legier, Ini. Sug. /., tt, 282-93 {1909) ; Van Troogen, ibid., 
II, 578-82 (1909); Anon., Engineering, 8S, 822-3 (1909): and a controversy in 
Cenir. Zuckerind., iS, 1037, 1065, 1096 (1910). 
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Courtesy Swenson Evaporator Co. 
Fio. 42 .—Basket type vertical. 



Fifi. 43.—Kestucr evaporator. 
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ing feature is the ratio of tube length to tube diameter—tubes are 
used up to 23 feet long and about 1% to 1^/2 inches in diameter. The 
static liquor level is carried only a short distance (3 to 5 feet) above 
the lower tube sheet. 

Figure 43, A and B are the tube sheets, t' is the steam inlet, and 
D the- liquor inlet. As the liquor begins to boil, the steam carries it 
up into the 'tube and boiling becomes faster, the volume of steam in¬ 
creases and hence the velocity increases, until the liquid is actually 
carried the whole height of the tube by the steam velocity. The 
mixture of steam, and spray issuing from the tubes strikes the Ixiffle E, 



Fic. 44.--Kcstiicr falliiiR lilm evaporator. 

on the under side of which are spiral vanes. This gives the mass a 
whirling motion, which separates the liquid by centrifugal force, to be 
drawn off at F. The steam passes around further baffles G and leaves 
at H. Non-conden.sed gases are removed at I, and condensate at J. 
One feature to be noticed is that liquid being evaporated passes through 
any one body but once; therefore, feed must be accurately adjusted to 
correspond to the rate of evaporation if* a uniformly dense discharge 
is to be maintained. A slight increase in steam pressure or slight 
increase in feed density might cause the tubes to go dry. Certain 
patents ” provide for return of part of the discharge from the vapor 
head as recirculation, but this device is seldom used. When liquid 

“Kestner, U. S. Pats. 1.028,737. 1912; «/>28,738. 1912- 
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comes into the feed chamber superheated (as frequently happens th 
multiple effect operation) the resulting (lash makes difficulty in uniform 
distribution of liquid in the tubes, and a numt)er of patents record 
devices to remedy this,“‘ such as slots in the ends of the tubes where 
they project into the feed chamber, baffles in the feed chamber, etc. 

The Kestner has also been developed into a falling film type.'" 
Figure 44 shows the principle of the apparatus. Liquor is fed at 10, 
is distributed by the channel ii, rises through the outer tubes and 
descends as a falling film through the inner tubes. The steam inlet 
is shown at 7, the vajxjris taken off at 13, and liqjior is discharged 
at 17. 

A similar eva])orator, with a separate pipe to return liquid from 
the head back to the feed bo.x, and thus make control easier, has been 
jatented by Webreand has had considerable success. 

The Varyan evaporator (Figure 45) first patented by Homer T. 
Yaryan,'" and later improved by C. (Jrdway,'” is based on a principle 



similar to the Kestner but using horizontal tu 1 )es. The tube sheets, 
A and li, hold tubes of a convenient length. In the feed chamber C 
there may be lartitions, or return bends, or some other device to 
connect three or five tubes into a continuous coil, with similar return 
bends located in the head at D. Limited amounts of liquid arc fed 
into the first tul)e of each coil, and the process of carrying along a 


Ke.stner, U. S. Pats. 971.383, 1910; t,005,553, 1911; 1,013,091, 19:1; 1,022,321, 
1912; Morris, U. S. Pats. 971,394, 1910; 1,069,566, 1913; Mellor, U. S. Pat. 
99Ij342> 1911. 

“Kestner, U. S. Pats. 965,822, 1910; 997,502, 1911; 997,503, 1911; 1,003,912, 
ion; 1,005,553, 1911: 1,016,160, 1912; 1,060,6)7, 1913; 1,090,628, 1914: Parker, 
U, S. Pat. 1,005,571, 1911. 

"It is often convenient to distinguish between the steam used for heating a 
piece of apparatus, and the slightly lower-pressure steam generated by boiling 
liqiAd in the same appar.atns, by calling the first "steam” and the second “vapor.” 
This, is not intended to imply any essential difference between the two. It is 
merely a convenient nomenclature. 

“ 0 . S. Pat. 1,436,739, 1922. 

“Anon., Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 37, 459-62 (1887); Springmuhl, ibid., 38, 
438-9 {1888); Anon., ibid., 41, 399-401 (1891); Yaryan, U. S. Pats. 300,185, 
1884: 355.289, 1886; 355,290, i886; 383,384, I®; 485,315, 1892. 

U, S. Pats. 714.513. 1902; 837,582, 1906; 942,407, 1909: 1,009,782, 1911. 
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film of liquid by the velocity of the steam is similar to that operating 
in the Kestner. The feed Iras been proportioned in various ways; the 
one shown in Figure 45 was generally used. Here all the feed tubes 
extended down to a common level and were closed by a cap or plug 
carrying a drilled orifice. For small machines, the dififercnce in level 
between these orifices and the inlets of the various coils was not large 
compared to the total pressure drop through the apparatus. Hence' 
the variations in head on the feed orifices to coils in different |X)sitions 
were not serious, and feed was fairly uniformly distributed to the coils. 
I'or large evaporators this is not true, and sometimes the feed chamber 
had to be divided into two or more ])arts to give satisfactory feed in 
the top tubes. In the head are baffles E to separate steam from spray. 
Liquor is drawn off at F and the va]Kirs escape at ( 1 . 

A more recent development is shown in I''igure 46, in which the 



Courtesy Siceusou Hi'aporalor Co. 



Fig. 46.—Yaryan fccil end, new style. 


tube sheet is prolonged at the lower end ;iml the feed piiie connected 
to it. A casting is hinged to the fnnnc of the machine and carries a 
feed distributing liox and feed pipes. The return Ixtnds are cast as an 
integral part of this plate. The constniction makes the cleaning of the 
tubes simpler, and allows control of the feed from outside. 

The Yaryan is especially successful with foaming liquors, such as 
soda pulp liquors, glue, gelatin, etc. Another advantage of the Yaryan 
is that the use of return bends iiermits long liquor paths without using 
tubes of unusual length. The commonest form of Yaryan uses three 
passes to the coil, and not over 20 foot tulies to the pass. The tubes 
are often shorter than 20 feet. This, .together with its horizontal 
arrangement, makes tube replacement simple, yet gives a- long liquor 
path and high velocities. 

The Mirrlees-Watson Company, of Clasgow, build the Yaryan 
evaporator in a slightly different form.’" The heads of the several 

•Engl. Pats. 11,485, 1888; Watson and Robinson, 17,809, 1888; 8,790, 1890; 
Robinson and Ballingall, 15,698, 1890; Mirriees, 8,809, 
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bodies are united into a column which is a unit structurally, and con¬ 
tains the partitions necessary to make the apparatus function as a 
multiple effect evaporator. 

The Lillie evaporator was invented by S. M. Lillie of Philadel¬ 
phia in 1890 (Figure 47). There is but one tube sheet, A, thickened in 
its central portion, into which tubes are expanded. The tubes are 
short enough and their bearing in the tube sheet is long enough so 
that they are self-supjwrting. Steam enters at B, and fills the tubes. 
A disc is rolled into the right-hand end of each tube, and in it a 
hole is drilled to act as a vent for non-condensed gases. At the 
bottom of the body is a centrifugal pump E, discharging by pipe F to 
the next effect or to a receiver for thick liquor, and by pipe G, to 
distributing tubes. The liquor cascades over the heating tubes and is 
evaporated in thin films. The vapors leave at H. A float-valve I 



controls the feed inlet to the body, and therefore the proportion of 
the pump discharge that is fed from effect to effect in a multiple effect 
apparatus is automatically controlled by the draw-off from the last one. 
Thus the Lillie is free from the difficulties of control such as the 
Kestner or Yaryan experience, where a given amount of liquid passes 
through the body only once.’“ A similar evaporator has recently been 
patented by Hughes.” 

There arc other commercial types of evaporator bodies than de¬ 
scribed above and many minor modifications of those mentiemed. 
These either developed from a consideration of some factor affecting 
heat transfer, and hence will, be discussed in Chapter 9; or they were 
developed for some special use or special industry, and will be described 
in Chapter 13. 

, “U. S. Pats. 422,235. 1890; 440, 23 >. 1890; 498,938. 1893; S2I.2IS, 1894; 740449, 
1903: 78 p,IS 9 , 190s: 939 .M 3 , 1909; 988 , 477 , 1911 . 

“ Lillie, U. S. Pat. 491,059, 1^3. 

"U. S. Pat. 1,506,001, 1924. 



Chapter 9. 

Heat Transfer in Evaporators. 


From the considerations of Cliaiitcrs 3 to 6, we see that in the 
ordinary case of heat transfer in evaiwrators there are three resistances; 
a film resistance on the steam side, a film resistance on the water side, 
and a resistance due to the metal of the tube. If scale is present, it 
forms a fourth resistance. The overall rate of heat transfer is, then. 


U: 


K. ^ K, 


(27) 


where Ki is the steam film coefficient, K. the water film coefficient, 
di and dz the thicknesses of tubes and scale, and Xi and the thermal 
conductivities of metal and scale, respectively. The data of Chapter 
6 show that in no case can we calculate U, as data are almost entirely 
lacking for K, and are totally lacking for Kj. We may, however, 
discuss qualitatively the factors that affect each of these, and the 
manner in which such effects are interpreted in actual design. 


Hydrostatic Head. 

Before we discuss the factors affecting coefficients, mention should 
be made of two general factors affecting caimcity through their effect 
on temperature drop. These are hydrostatic head and boiling point 
elevation. 

The capacity of any evaporating apparatus is obviously measured 
by the total heat transferred according to the equation 

Q = UH 0 ™ (51) 

where Q is the total heat transmitted ix;r hour, U is defined by equa¬ 
tions (26) and (27), 11 is the heating surface, and 0^ the mean tem¬ 
perature difference between steam and liquid. 

If a vessel contains a boiling liquid, and the space over the vessel 
has a pressure p, the liquid at the surface will boil at a temperature t 
corresponding to this pressure. But a p.-*rticle at a distance h beloV 
the surface of the liquid is under a pressure pi -|- h (if pj and h are 
both measured in terms of head of the liquid being boiled) and conse¬ 
quently cannot boil till it reaches a temperature t* corresponding to 
the increased pressure. In an evaporator of commercial size, boiling 
vigorously, a thermometer inserted in the lower part of the liquor 
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space may show readings the same as, or only a little higher than, the 
liquid at the surface. The layers of liquid immediately next the 
heating surface must come to this higher temperature t2 before they 
can boil, though as soon as vapor forms the superheated liquid is 
probably stirred into the main stream, to give off its superheat by 
mixing with colder liquid or by flashing as it comes nearer the surface. 

The effect is not serious at atmospheric or higher pressures, but it 
becomes very serious at low pressures. Consider a standard vertical 
tube evaporator, boiling a liquid of specific gravity l.o, with tubes 
6 feet long, A particle at the bottom of the tubes is under a hydrostatic 

head of 6 feet of liquid, or ^ ^ ‘13 mercury. ■ 

If the liquid is boiling at 212° at the surface, (p, = 760 mm.) p, + b 
= 895 mm. which corresponds to a boiling point of 220.3® 
elevation of 8.3°. If the liquid at the surface is under a vacuum of 26 
inches (absolute pres.sure too mm. Ilg) the boiling point at the surface 
is 12.4.9° I'-, the pressure (p, + h) is too + 135 = 235 mm., and the 
boiling ix)int ta is 158.2°, an elevation of 33.3" F. If the steam in 
the first case were 10 pounds gage (239° F.), the mean temiierature 

(212 + 220.3) 

drop would not be (239 — 212) or 27° F., but 239 — - — 

or about 23° F., a loss of 15 per cent. If the steam in the second 
case were also at to pounds gage (single effect operation), the mean 
temperature drop would not be (230—125) = 114° F., but 239—. 

^ b"., again a loss of 15 per cent. If, however, 

the vessel boiling under a 26-inch vacuum were the last effect of a 
multiple effect evaixirator, receiving steam from the preceding effect 
at 170° F., the temperature drop would be, not (170—125) or 45°, 


but 170- 


(125 + 158) 


29°, a loss of 35 per cent. Hence, the 


smaller the working temjierature drop and the higher the vacuum, the 
more imixirtant hydrostatic head becomes. If the liipiid has a specific 
gravity greater than i.o, the effect is proixirtionately increased. 

Such calculations as the above are uncertain for two reasons. 
First, when the liquid is boiling, the tube is filled with a mixture of 
steam and liquid, not a solid column of liquid. This is particularly 
true if the static level is Ixilow the tops of the tubes. In this latter 
case, if there is an unbroken film of liquid to the top of the tube, the 
full hydrostatic head will be exerted on the lower layers irrespective 
erf the apparent static level On the other hand, if the film is com¬ 
pletely broken by bubbles at any point, or if it is so thin that it is 
held in place by capillary or interfacial forces and does not flow under 
the influence of gravity, then the upper parts of the film do not exert 


* The arithmetic mean is not strictly correct here, as temperature is not 
directly proportional to pressure. It is amply accurate for the present purpose. 
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any hydrostatic head, and the elevation of boiling point at the bottom 
of the tube is due to static head only. It is often argued that if the 
tube be filled with a column of liquid containing steam bubbles, the 
hydrostatic head will be decreased because of the decreased mean 
weight of the liquid. Claassen himself fell into this error.* That it 
is an error is easily seen by considering that the cross-section of a 
vertical column of liquid has no Ix-aring on the hydrostatic head at the 
bottom; a constriction does not decrease the pressure. Hence, the 
parts of the column of liquid around the bubbles transmit the head 
undiminished. 

The second uncertainty is due to the question of whether or not 
any of the liquid is ever heated to this higher temperature corre.sjxjnd- 
ing to the increased head at the bottom of the tube. Except for the 
most viscous and sluggish materials, it is certain that the mass of 
the liquid is little, if any, hotter at the bottom of the tube than at 
the top. Kut we must consider that there is a stagnant liquid film, 
even with boiling liquids, and this film must attain the calculated tem- 
|)crature, except with the most vigorous artificial circulation, and 
hence its tcmiierature determines the n’orking temperature drop at this 
point. 

That the two arguments advanced in the above paragraphs are 
not substantiated in practice is indicated by the harmonious results 
obtained, in the following sections, by recalculating exiterimental work 
on the assumption that tlie high temperatures called for by hydrostatic 
head really exist in the films. 

Experimental Data on Hydrostatic Head. 

Ivxperimcntal work to cover this point is not entirely conclusive, 
as changes in level always bring corresponding changes in velocity of 
circulation, and the results of cxjicrinicnts therefore show the com¬ 
bined effect of these two factors. Wellner and Jelinek appreciated 
the effect of hydrostatic head and used it as an argument for their 
type. Claassen * pointed out that the apparent rate of heat transfer 
was higher when the liquor level was low. Kerr,< and Badger and 
Shejiard * have published experimental data on vertical tube evapo¬ 
rators, and Badger " has published data on a horizontal tube evaporator. 
The results of the.se last two sets of experiments are shown in Figures 
48 and 49. Figure 50 contains some unpublished data from the hori¬ 
zontal tube evaporator, expres.sed in a different form. The data of 
Fi^re 48 are from a vertical evaporator of the basket type, 30 inches 
inside diameter, with an 18-inch diameter steam basket containing 

'Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 42, 550-60 (i8i>)! , 

'Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 43, 23O-69 (1893). 

‘Bull. 149, La. Agr. Exp. Sta., pp. 27-31; Met. Chem. Eng., ji, 333-5 (1913). 

Trans. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., 13 (1), 139-49 (1920); CAem. Mel. Eng., 23, 
390-3 (1920). 

•Trans. Am, Inst. Chem. Eng., 13 (II), 139-53 (1921): Chem. Mel. Eng., 25, 
459-62 (1921). » "t 




Fig. 48.—Kffcct of hydrostatic lioad on vertical tul)c evaporat<)r. (See Fig. 57.) 


Curve I.- -Tubes 30" long, flat bottom, ap> 
parent coefficients. 

Curve iA.--Tuf>cs 30" Innit, flat bottom, cor* 
reeted coefficients. 

Curve - Tubes 48" long, flat bottom, ap* 
(larcnt coefficients. 


(.'urve zA .—Tubes 48" long, flat bottom, cor* 
reeted coefficients, 

Ctirve j.—Tubes 30" long, cone bottom, ap¬ 
parent coefficieuis. 



Fic. 49.—Effect of hydrostatic head on horizontal tube evaporator. 

Curve I. —Temperature drop 15* C., apparent Curve 2 .—Temperature drop 25* C., apparent 
coefficients. coefneienta. 

Curve lA.—Temperature drop 15® C., cor* Curve jA.--T emperature drop 25® C., cor¬ 
rected coefficients. reeted coefficients. 


tia 
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twenty-four 2-inch iron tubes. For Curves i and lA, they were 30 
inches long; for Curves 2 and 2A, they were 48 inches long. Figures 

49 and 50 are data from a horizontal tube evaixtrator 26 inches wide 
by 46 inches long inside, fitted with Js-inch steel tubes. In Figure 49 
there were 156 tubes in 10 borizontal rows; in Figure 50 there were 
124 tubes in 12 horizontal rows. All the work in Figures 48 and 49 
was done at a I)oiling [Ktint of 167“ F. (75° C.); the work in Figure 

50 was at 140° F. (60'’ C.). b'igure 49 contains two curves, each 
having a constant temperature drop, but a variable level. Curves l 



Fk;. 50.—F.ffcct of liydroslalic licail and tcmiicratnre drop on liorizonlal 
liihe cvaporalc'r. 

Curve t.- r.t'Vfl o.C' almw liiJirs -ajuiareut (*nrvf la-vt-l 12" abnvf coriectetl 

ftiffl’Kifuts. OK-flificiHs. 

Curve I A.—!.pvrl o.s" above - orrcftctl Ciuv<- 3 -J.evel ?.(" abtivr hiJtes -apparcfit 

cwfticictits. cocRkieuls. 

Curve 2.—ij” above itiltes—api'arent Ciiivi- 3.\. - Ci vd 24" above tubes ••• eorrectc*! 
coefticlents. vuefbn'enls. 

and lA were run with a 27“ F. (15° C.) teniixjrature drop; Curves 2 
and 2.A, 45° F. (25° C.). In Figure 50, each curve had a constant 
level but a varying temperature drop, ('nrves i and lA, Figure 50, 
were run with the level 0.5 inch over the top tulies, (’urves 2 and 2A, 
12 inches over the tubes, and Curves 3 and 3A, 24 inches. 

In these figures the solid lines show tlic rate of beat transfer 
calculated by using the difference bet vecn steam tem|)eraturc and 
vapor temperature, both calculated from pressures. This difference 
is called the apparent temperature drop. As discussed in the preced¬ 
ing section, this does not give the true mean temperature drop; but 
the coefficient so calculated has a value in commercial design, so it is 
often used and called the apparent heat transfer coefficient. The dotted 
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lines show the coefficients calculated on the true mean temperature 
drop as discussed in a preceding paragraph; and should therefore be 
independent of hydrostatic head. The fact that they do change with 
change in level shows that changes in level affect other factors than 
temperature drop (principally velocity of circulation). The effect of 
hydrostatic head is essentially the vortical distance between the solid 
and the dotted curve in each case. The experiments of Figures 48 
and 49 were run with medium boiling ixiints (167° F.) ; data taken 
at lower boiling points would show a much greater effect. These data 
also show the relatively small effect of hydrostatic ‘head in the hori¬ 
zontal evaportitor, except at e.xcessively high levels. 

Effect of Hydrostatic Head on Design. 

The Robert or vertical tube evaporator early became the standard 
type in Europe, but it was well recognized that it would have a higher 
capacity if, instead of being full of liquid, only a thin film on the 
heating surface was permitted. It was not clear at this time whether 
or not the effect desired was due to elimination of hydrostatic head, 
increase in liquor velocity, or some other factor. This led to the 
development of “ricser eva]X)rators,’ which may be translated as 
“trickling” evaporators. In this system, devices were provided at the 
upper ends of the tubes whereby only a film of liquid flowed down 
inside the tube. There was no circulation in the ordinary sense; all 
the evaporation in any one body was accomplished by the liquor passing 
down the tubes once. 

The literature from 1889 to 1896 is full of descriptions of such 
devices and discussions of their advantages and disadvantages.® Many 
devices were used, usually some sort of thimble or cap on the upper 
end of the tube,” or rods carrying shelf-like projections or the liquid 
to be evaporated was injected tangentially under pressure.” Later 
Claassen sugge.sted “trickling from l)clow” (ricsdmig von unfen) by 
carrying a low liquor level, and also hanging wood rods in the tubes 
to decrease the free cross-section and increase the velocity.'” The 
same idea was applied to horizontal evaporators by showering the liquid 
over the tubes by a perforated plate.” These various devices were 
rather widely used, and increased capacities of 40 to 100 jjer cent were 

' This system is called “riis.H'ilmaU" in France. 

"For instance, Scheller (and discussion), Z, I’cr. dcul. Zuckcrind., 43, 550-60 
(1802); Ehrhardt, ibid., 43, 59 (1893); \Vagner, ibid., 43, 640 (1893). 

'Greiner, (Jerm. Pat. 58,037, 1890;. if. I'cr. deut.' Zuckcrind.. 42. 131-2 
(1892); Scliwager, 74,877, iSo^vibid., 44, 511-2 (1894): Althoff, 129,038, 1901; 
ibid., 32, 268 ‘(1902); Boiivier, ibid., 42, 871-3 (1^2). 

“Schroedcr, Germ. Pat. 61,275, >891: ibid., 42, 343-4 (1892). 

'‘Einsporn, Germ. Pat. 75,384, 1^3; ibid., 44, 814 (1894). 

“Claassen, Z. Ver. deut. Zuckcrind., 45, 1-3; Bafut, ibid., 45, 513-7; Claassen, 
ibid.. 4,5. 517-21 (1895); Mncllcr, ibid., 49, 512-3 (1899). See also p. 137. 

“Meyer, U. S. Pat. 780,612, 1997; Haacke and Schallehn, Germ. Pat. 
65,287, 189a; Z. ycr. deut. Zuckcrind., 43, 528 (1893). 
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reported as a result. Needless to say, all these devices have by now 
totally disappeared. It should be noted that they were used at a time 
when vertical evaporators were usually made without downtakes. 
Modern constructions give vifiorous enough circulation without the 
use of such very troublesome devices. 

It is interesting to note that Isith tlie Lillie and the >'aryan evapo¬ 
rators appeared during this period, and are frequently mentioned in 





Fig. si.—U utlovac incliiud evaporator. 

discussions of trickling or film evaporators. The Lillie is solely a 
device for eliminating hydrostatic head. The Yaryan docs elimiifhte 
it, though it is rather a device for increasing liquor velocity. 

In many ways it is desirable to have liquid inside the tubes instead 
of outside, primarily for ease in cleaning. A strictly horizontal 
machine of this type would be the Yaryan. Many other designs have 
been proposed with the tubes somewliat inclined. This permits cir- 
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culation within the eflfect. One of the first was the Brandt evapo¬ 
rator,’* whicli is much like a Babcock-Willcox water-tube boiler. It 
has an inclined <lrum containing tubes, heated by steam, with liquor 
boxes at cither end. Above this is a horizontal drum receiving liquor 
from the u|)i)er end of the tubes, and feeding it back to the lower 
end. Another design is that of J’rache and Bouillon.’’’ A similar type 
is built in this country by the Buffalo boundry and Machine Company 
(Figure 51). The method of operation is obvious, the larger lower tube 
serving as a return for the circulation. 

All the devices, except the standard horizontal,, that operate with 
diminished hydrostatic head, derive their major advantages from in¬ 
creased circulation, and will be further discussed under that head. 

Boiling Point. 

It should not be necessary to discuss such an elementary considera¬ 
tion as the effect of vacuum, but there is a surprisingly widespread 
opinion that a vacuum cvajxjrator is mysteriously and magically differ¬ 
ent from an apparatus working under pressure. There is only one reason 
for employing a vacuum—to lower the boiling ]X)int. And this in turn 
is done for one of two reasons; to increase the available temperature 
drop, or to protect a substance sensitive to elevated temperatures (such 
as glue, fruit juices, etc.). 

Five-iK)und exhaust steam has a tem|)crature of about 225° F. 
and a total heat content of 1155 B.t.u. If this is u.sed to boil water 
at titmospheric pressure, and if the condensate may be cooled to the 
temperature of the boiling liquid, we will have an available temperature 
drop, between steam and water, of F'.; and we lose 180 B.t.u. per 
ixttind iu the hot condensate, leaving 975 B.t.u. available per pound 
of steam. If we boil under a vacuum of 26 inches, the temperature 
of the water is about 125“ F',, and the heat lost in the condensate is 
93 B.t.u. Hence, under vacuum there is an available temijerature 
drop of 100“ instead of 13°, and the total available heat per pound 
of steam is 1062 B.t.u. The capacity of the apparatus under vacuum, 

assuming equal heat transfer coefficients, is — or 7.7 times as great 

as when working at atmospheric pressure; and the amount of steam 

used is or 0,92 as much. The saving in steam is not significant, 

the increase in caixicity is. Due to lowering of coefficients at low 
boiling ixnnts, the actual increase in capacity is less than the theo- 
re'tical. 

“Kuhl, Sun. Beige, 4e, 297-300 (1914); ’Molenda, Z. Zuckerind. Bdhm, 43, 
304-21 (1919); llallstrdiii and Brandt, Germ. Pats. 265,675, 1911; 265,677, 1911: 
281,720, 1913; Brandt, Fr. Pat. 437,997, ign. 

“J. Soe. Chem. Ind., 36, 72 (1917) i U- S. Pats. 972,572, 1910; 1,071,341, 1913; 
Engl. Pats. 25,458, 1912; 9,276, 1908; Germ. Pat. 267,270, 1911. 
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Rise in Boiling Point of Solutions. 

A factor that is frequently neglected i.s the difference between the 
boiling point of a solution and the boiling point of water at the same 
pressure. This elevation is often discussed in works on physical chem¬ 
istry, and for ditutc, ideal solutions it is usually considered that the 
rise in boiling point is proportional to the molecular concentration and 
independent of the substance dissolved. This may be e.xpressed as 


AT = 


m 

M 


Ks 


where AT is the rise in boiling jxiint caused by dissolving m grams 
of a substance of molecular weight M in looo grams of the solvent. 
Where the solvent is water, K,, has the value 0.935° I'- I'or instance, 
a saturated sodium chloride solution, boiling at atmospheric pressure, 
contains 42.0 parts of .salt ])er itX) jiarts of water. Therefore, m = 
420, M = 5X.46, ,111(1 AT .should be 6.7° 1 '. Washburngives a 
formula based on thermodynamic reasoning: 


log.o 


0.4343UAT,, 

RT“„ 


where x is the concentration expres.scd as gram-molecules solvent per 
gram-molecule of (salt -|- solvent), 1., is the latent heat of evaiwration 
in calorics jier gram-molecule, R is the g.as constant (1.98), Tn is the 
boiling point of the solvent in degrees absolute (° C.-j-273.1), S'wf 
ATb is the elevation in boiling jioint of the solution, in degrees C. If 
this formula be a])plied to the saturated sodium chloride solution men¬ 
tioned above, it gives 3.5° C., or 6.2° F. The actual elevation of boil¬ 
ing point of this solution is 16.1° F. 

The above discussion must not be interpreted as a criticism of the 
value of work done by physical chemists in this field. To derive any 
theoretical results at all, it is necessary to make certain thermodynamic 
assumptions that do not hold for .strong solutions of inorganic salts 
in water. The theory of strong solutions is such a difficult field that 
practically no progress has yet been made in it. For the present we 
must rely on empirical data; which are, however, almost entirely 
lacking. 

The most u.seful empirical generalization yet made is that of Baker 
and Waite,” who showed that Diihring’s rule is quite rigidly ap|)licable 
to solutions. This idea has been further developed by Leslie and 
Carr.” Diihring’s rule as applied to solutions may be expressed as 


t. —t. 
01-da 


= K 




“"Principles of Physical Chemistry,” p. 200 (1921). 

” Trans. Am. hut. Chem. Eng., /j (II), 223-32 (1921) ; Chem. Met. Eng., ^5, 
1137-40 (1921). „ , , 

“hid. Eng. them., ij, 810-17 (1925)- 
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where ti and tj are the boiling points of a solution at two different 
pressures, and 0, and 02 arc the boiling points of the solvent at the 
same two pressures. In other words, if along one coordinate are 
plotted the boiling ix)ints of the solvent, and along the other the boiling 
l»ints of tlie solution at the same pressures, the points for any one 



the. 52.—Boiling points of .soditim chloride solutions (Diihring lines). 

solution fall on a straight line. I'igure 52 .shows the Diihring lines 
for‘sodium chloride.'” Up to the present, the only full data so reported 
are sodium cWoride, calcium chloride,”" and glycerine with and without 

"From data given by Badger and Baker, Trans. Am. Inst. Ckem. Eng., is 
(I), 151-68 (1920); Chem. Mel. Eng., 2y, 569-74 (1920). 

. “Baker and Waite, Trans. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., 13 (II), 233-42 (1921): 
Chem. Mel. Eng., 2j, 1:74-8 (igaO- 
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sodium chloride.** This relationship does not enable us to predict the 
boiling point of a solution, but it greatly simplities both "the work pf 
determining the boiling points of solutions over a range of pressures, 
and the repre.sentation of the final result. 

The application of this to evaporator design is obvious at once. 
An evaporator boiling saturated sodium chloride solution at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure with steam at 240° F. will have, not (240 — 212) or 
28° temperature drop, but (240 — 228) or 12° temperature drop. In 
the case of many substances which are more soluble titan common salt, 
such as caustic soda, calcium chloride, etc., the losses may be many 
times as great. In the case of organic materials of high molecular 
weight, or colloidal solutions (paper pulp liquors, packing house tank- 
age, glue, etc.) the elevation in lioiling itoint may be so small as to be 
of no practical significance. 

Since b'araday’s time there has been a discussion as to whether or 
not the steam arising from a solution was suiterheated to the tempera¬ 
ture of the solution, or saturated at the pressure in question and hence 
colder than the solution. This (|uestion has recently come to a head 
in a number of jxipcrs ** and it is now quite certain that the vapor is 
superheated. In multiple effect operation this resttits in a serious loss. 
It will be shown later that the temperature of such superheated steam 
is of no significance in evaporator operation, and that the temperature 
of saturation determines the working temperature drop. Thus, in the 
evajwrator above, we lose i()° of available tem|x,‘rature drop when boil¬ 
ing at atmospheric ])ressure. If the steam evajlved by the solution is 
to be used to heat a Liter efifect, the fact that it is superheated to 228° 
is of no significance. 'J'he significant fact is that this vapor is at 
atmospheric pressure, and therefore it gives up the major part of its 
heat only after it has cooled to 212'’, and we therefore lose this eleva¬ 
tion in boiling point for nrry effect. 'I'his seriously limits the number 
of effects that may lie used for concentrating solutions with a large 
elevation of boiling jxiint. 

If a solution is lieing continuously concentrated in a vessel, the 
whole vessel must be filled with material at the final density, and hence 
of the Anal boiling iioint. Attempts have been made to design evapo¬ 
rators to minimize this effect. Prache and Pouillon suggest the 
construction shown in Figure 53. The liquor space below the lower 
tube sheet is divided into several compartments, r, and corresponding 
jartitions, p, extend some distance above the upper tube sheet. Each 
compartment has its own downtake tulte n. Near the bottom of each 
downtake is a smaller pipe o, opening upwards into the downtake 

t 

“Carr, Townsend, and Badger, hid. Eng. (hem., //, 643-6 (1923). 

"Schreber, Z. Tech. Phys., 4, 19-27 ( 19 ^ 3 ); Chem. App., 10, 169-70, 177-8, 
158-9, 193-S (1923): Chem. Met. Eng., 31, 297-300 (1924): Claassen, Centr. 
Zuekerind., 32, 390 (1924); ■ Bahike and Wilson, Chem. Met. Eng., 32, 327-9 
(1925); Discussion, Chem. Met. Eng., 32, 387-8 (1925). 

"Schroeder, Chem. App., 2, 187-8 (191S); U. S. Pat. 896,460, 1908; Engl. 
Pat. 26,065, 190s; Germ. Pat. 180,115, 1905; Fr. Pat. 364,408, 1906. 
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and connecting with the next lower compartment. Liquor is fed into 
the first bottom compartment at v, and circulates up through the tubes 
and back by the downtake in the usual way. A part is diverted by 
pil* o to compartment 2, and so on. Since the flow from compart¬ 
ment to compartment depends only on a difference in head between 
compartments, the amount of tliick liquor drawn off from the last 
compartment at S regulates the amount fed through all the others. 



Kig. S3.— I’rache and Bouillon vertical evaporator with compartments. 


Tlte interior of the steam sitace is not divided. Thus, instead of the 
whole he<ating surface being under the handicap of the elevation in 
boiling point of the fitial solution, only a part of it operates with this 
small final temperatttre drop. The other compartments have progres- 
fively higher drops back to the first, which has the largest. A similar 
idea is incorporated in the \ 1 ncik-Turek evaporator ** which has 
recently received much publicity in Czecho-slovakia. This type of 
construction is only necessary where the evaporator must work under 
“Kopp!. Z. Zuckerind. Cechoslov. Rep., 47, 395 (1923); Linsbauer, ibid., 47, 
574 (1923). 
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very small temperature drops, as in tliermocompression, or pressure 
evaporators for sugar solutions. Later reports indicate that it is 
not necessary for the second piir|X)se. 

STEy\M FILM COEFFICIENT. 

The factors which may affect the steam lllm coefficient liavc been 
discussed in general in Chapter 6. Here, we will attempt to apply 
them more specifically to cva])orators, though there is practically no 
quantitative data available. W'e should consider 

Steam density. 

Steam velocity. 

Steam richness. 

Superheat in the steam. 

Conden.sate temperature. 

t.'ondensatc drainage. 

Deposits on the steam side of the tubes. 

There is no evidence hearing directly on the effect of sfi'am density. 
The only e.\perimental data available are overall coefficients, which 
include effects on the liquor side. I f the Iwiling point he held constant 
and the steam pressure increased, the resulting increased temiK-rature 
drop causes inore vigorous boiling and belter circulation on the li(|ut)r 
side, and hence results are not comparable. If the lemi)erature (Irop 
he held cf>nstant, while the boiling ixjint and the steam pressure are 
both increased, the decreased viscosity of the licjuid at higher tem- 
Iteratures again causes an increase in the 'iquid film coefficient and 
clouds the issue. Until steam film coelKcients are available we cannot 
tell whether or not an increase in steam density increases the steam 
film coefficient by an amount that will have any practical significance. 
It is certain that higher steam densities should increase the steam film 
coefficient, hut the only available data show effects which can he more 
readily ascribed to factors on the liquor side. 

Steam Velocity. 

The effect of steam vcltKity is also obvious from theory, hut with¬ 
out exijerimental confirmation. In [iractice the effect of changing 
steam velocity is often complicated by the effect of the device used 
on the behavior of non-condensed gases. In the horizontal type, steam 
velocity is relatively high and ixjsitive; in the vertical it is low and 
indefinite. Claassen ““ calculates the steam velocities in a vertical evapo¬ 
rator by assuming that the heat transfer coefficient is uniform over the 
whole heating surface. The velocities in the inlet nozzle, for the 

“Ulrich, Centr. Zuckerind., 32, 218 (1924). 

“Z. Ver. dent. Zuckerind., Oi, 975-82 (1911). 
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evaporator he chose, were from 230 to 60 feet per second in the various 
hoclics of a Ipiadruple effect. I!y the time the steam had traversed 

of tlie heating surface, these had dropped to 0.6-1.2 feet per second, 
lie does not consider it possible to make the corresponding calculations 
for a horizontal evaporator. 

'J'lie interior cross-scction of a JSi-inch 16 gage tube (u.sed in smaller 
horizontal evaporators) is about 0.44 square inch. This means that 
a lo-inch steam pipe, with an area of 81.6 square inches, could feed 
185 tubes with no decrease in velocity over that in the line. The area 
between two adjacent 2)4-inch tubes 5 feet long, located on centers 
3l^ inches apart (fair practice in a vertical evaporator) is 37.5 square 
inches, or nearly half that of a lo-inch pipe. .Steam entering the steam 
space of a vertical tube evaporator has many such paths open at its 
itdet. Thus, some idea of the relative velocities in the two types may 
be formed. If equal and equally definite velocities could be maintained 
in the two tyjK-'s, and if the steam velocity in the vertical were mainly 
horizontal, the vertical would show the greater turbulence and, hence, 
[jossibly a higher steam tilm coefficient. All these factors are .so inter¬ 
related with one another that no detinite statements can now be made. 

Steam Distribution. 

Closely connected with steam velocity is steam distribution. In 
the horizontal it is quite certain that the long |)ath provided in the 
Wellner-Jelinek design is not necessary. The steam is practically all 
condensed before the last passes are reached. It is questionable if 
lJ4-inch tubes over 8 feet long in a standard horizontal do much work 
in the last few feet. A good coefficient and a good temperature drop 
condense steam very rapidly, hence the modern tendency is to eliminate 
the multiiass feature of the Wellner-Jelinek and feed all the tubes 
in parallel. 

In the vertical evaporator such distribution is not so necessary 
because of the large areas between the tubes, even with close spacing. 
In building large verticals of the central downtake type the steam belt 
casting is often bulged to give a steam distribution space (Figure 41). 
Sometimes this space is closed with plates having spaces between them, 
the spaces being larger on the side opposite from the inlet (Figure 54). 
Some makers supply the belt of Figure 41 with several steam inlets. In 
the basket type, which usually has its steam inlet at the center of the top 
tube sheets, tubes may be omitted on radial lines to act as steam dis¬ 
tribution lanes. All these devices are of doubtful value. They are 
bdbed on a qualitative theory for which there are no quantitative data. 
Evaporators* without them seem to be operating satisfactorily, though 
such statements from the average plant are very poor evidence. The 
writer knows of one vertical evaporator, provided with four inlets on 
the steam belt, which operated at the same capacity, so far as could 
be told without actual tests, when only one inlet was used. These 
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devices are, as a rule, inexpensive, and a precaution on the safe side, 
but not important. * 

Non-condensed Gases. 

Ihe removal of non-condensed gases is a subject about which tliere 
has been endless discussion. The.se gases consist, in the ordinary case, 
of air in the heating steam, air dissolved in the feed liquor, and air 
entering through leaks. In the case of some solutions, other gases 
arc evolved from the liquid as it boils (ammonia from sugar mill 
liquors, SOa from sulfite pulp licptors, etc.). In the rcmauider of this 



b'lG. 54 .— .Stcatii (listriliulioa plates for vertical tiilie evaporators. 

discussion these gases will all be referred to as air, for simplicity. 
Their effect on beat transfer was discussed in Chapter 6. 

The only clue to the proper location of air vents is furnished by 
a consideration of steam velocity. Itt a horizontal evaporator the air 
is all swept to the exit steam chest in a |X)sitive manner, and hence 
steam in the tubes contains a minimum of air. On the other hand, 
in the vertical calandria air is more or less distributed throughoht 
the steam space, due to lack of positive velocities.^* This 'same state- 

" A general term meaning the heating unit in a vertical evaporator of any 
type; sometimes used to refer to the heating unit in an evaporator with a central 
downtake to distinguish it from the basket type. 

"See work by Kerr on a laboratory vertical; Bull. I.a. Agr. Exp. Sta. No. 
149, pp. 14-31. 
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merit holds (rue in general for all types where steam is outside the 
tubes, though it may be more or less modified in special constructions. 
Long tubes in a narrow bundle with steam introduced at one end make 
possible a fairly positive steam flow. In a basket ty\)e vertical in the 
author’s laboratory, with a basket 4 feet long, 18 inches in diameter, 
and a steam inlet at the center of the top tube sheet, the steam flow 
lines were so definitely down the basket that air vents in the top tube 
sheet were of no use. When they alone were open, and condensate 
was collected in a receiver without any air vent, in less than 20 minutes 
the evaporator had stojiped boiling, though steam pressure and vacuum 
had not been changed. On opening a vent from the condensate 
receiver, the evaporator at once began to boil vigorously and the steam 
valve had to be opened several turns to maintain the pressure. Similar 
conditions woidd ('.icist in any long, narrow steam chamber such as the 
Kestner or the Yaryan. Air removal from the Lillie was mentioned 
in the description of that machine. 

In vertical evajiorators where the calandria is wide for its height, 
the lines of steam flow are nearly horizontal, and hence the air outlets 
should Ix! placed around the circumference of a basket, or at the side 
opposite the inlet in the central downtake type. In a basket with 
steam lanes, they should be on the circumference halfway between the 
lanes. In general, the air vent is always to be placed at the ends of 
the lines of flow. 

Unless there is a definite path for the steam so that air is driven 
to one point, a decision as to whether or not the air vent should be 
at the top or at the bottom of the steam space cannot be reached. 
Common practice is to vent air from both the top and the bottom of 
the steam sjtace. This may be done by connecting an air vent to 
the top tube sheet, and using an over-size conden.sate pump to remove 
air from the bottom; or by putting a perforated pijje inside the steam 
space connected to the top air vent but extending nearly to the bottom 
of the steam space. In the case of gases lighter than steam (ammonia 
from sugar juices) vents at the top of the steam space are nearly 
sufficient. Mention should be made of the fact that wet ammonia is 
corrosive to brass or cop[)er. and if there are pockets where ammonia 
can collect under copiier tube sheets or around copper pipes or brass 
fittings, corrosion will be very rapid. 

To direct the flow of steam in a vertical evaporator, baffles are 
sometimes put in the steam space. By forcing the steam to follow a 
regular jtath, air can be swept to one point and removed more posi¬ 
tively. Such baffles were first used by Call before 1900. This con¬ 
struction’“.is used in the Webre evaporator (Figure 55); but most 
vertical evaporators are built without any such devices. 

The removal of air is usually accomplished by bringing the air 

"Bolk, Arch. Suikerind., 17, 598 (1909). 

*• Scheincmaim, U. S. f’at. 1,004,087, 1911; Webre, U. S. Pat. 1,049,4*5, 1913; 
Garrigues, 1,298,925, 1919. 
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• vent pipe outside the evaporator, and then connecting it ^ither to the 
vapor space of the same body, or to tlic condenser. This puts the 
control in the hands of the operator, but there is seldom anything but 
“judgment” used in making this control. Kerr reports that with 
a calandria containing baffles like bigure 55 ^ laboratory evapo¬ 

rator 24 inches in diameter) he was able to keep the heat transfer 
coefficient from falling off even with .several per cent of air added 
to the steam, whereas this was not the case witli the standard tyjje of 
calandria. He suggests the control of air vents by the temperature 
of the mixture vented.^- With definite steam jraths and positive vent- 




b'lo. 55’—liaflk's for steam sp.icc in vertical tnlic eva|)orators. 


ing, this temperature may be nearly as high as steam tctniterature. It 
is always better to vent too much and lose a little stcatn than vent too 
little and depress the coefficient. When air is vented back into the 
vapor sftace, this causes a progressive increase from body to body of 
a multiple effect in the air content of the steam. The advantage of 
the method is that if much steam is vented along with the air, the 
steam is re-used in the next effect. This system is the common on'#. 
For materials evolving much non-condeiis.ible gas, such as sugar solu¬ 
tions, this would make the richness of the steam unduly low in the 
later bodies (and hence decrease the coefficient in just that part of an 

"Bull. La. Agr. Exp. Sta. No. 149, pp. 14-27; Met. Chem. Eng., n, 612 
, U. S. Pat. 1,049426, 1913. 
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evaporator where every other factor is combining to lower it). In 
such cases, *air should be vented directly to the condenser from each 
body. 

Superheat. 

Superheat in the steam may affect both the mean temperature drop 
and tlie heat transfer coefficient. Figure 56 is an ideal plot of the 
tcmperature,s in an evaporator. Suppose the liquid throughout the 
cva])orator is boiling at the uniform temperature 1 ',. Suppose the 
steam enters suiierhcated to the temjierature T, and that by the time 
it has traversed a distance OA along the heating surface it lias cooled 
to the .saturation temj)erature 'I',,. ()ver that jiart of the heating surface 
All, it is giving up its latent heat without change in tenijicrature. In 



I'lc,. 56.—Steam temperatures in horizontal tulie evaporators. 


actual practice its temperature would decrease somewhat owing to the 
increase in concentration of air, but this will be neglected. From B 
to C the heating surface is cooling the condensate from Tj to Tj. The 
mean temperature drop during the transfer of superheat is 0„ during 
the transfer of latent heat 0i,, and during cooling of the condensate 
0 c. If we knew the distances OA, AB, BC, we could calculate a 
weighted 0„„ but these distances cannot even be approximated. 

Data from Chapter 4 indicate that the overall coefficient in the 
transfer of heat from a permanent gas to boiling water is from 1/25 
to i/iooo of the coefficient between saturated steam and boiling water. 
However, ^his will only be the case with superheated steam when the 
metal is dry. If the metal is wet we have the same conditions as with 
saturated steam. In a vertical evaporator the erratic movement of 
the steam probably prevents any part of the heating surface becoming 
dry. Ill the horizontal evaporator, the inlet end of the tubes may 
conceivably be dry with excessive superheat. The writer has carried 
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out tests in an experimental horizontal evaporator with superheat up 
to 25° F., without l)eing able to determine any drop in .the coefficient 
as compared to saturated steam under the same conditions. Kerr ” 
was unable to determine any effect of superbeat up to 40° F. in an 
experimental vertical evajiorator. Such few tests as have been re¬ 
ported on plant apparatus’* show no differences (within the experi¬ 
mental error) for sui)erheat up to considerably more than the above 

amounts. In other words, it is very unlikely that in jtlant apparatus 

any part of the heating surface is dry; consequently no part of the 
heating surface is apt to be working with the low coefficients usually 
met when transferring heat from ]iermanent g:i.ses to water. 

If this is true, and the heat transfer coefficient is substantially 
uniform throughout the steam .space, we may consider the distances 
OA, AB, BC substantially proportional to the amounts of heat trans¬ 
mitted in each ease. If 11 , is the heat recovered as su|)erbent. Hi, 
the heat recovered as latent beat, and lie the heat recovered from 

the condensate, the mean weighted tcniiicrature drop over the whole 

heating surface would lie given by 


0,11,-f 01,11,,-H0cHo 

H, + li 7 -flic 


(5.^) 


0, and 0c should be logarithmic means, but the.se terms arc so small 
that the arithmetic mean is sufficiently accurate. 

If values for 0 m arc calculated for any case apt to arise in practice, 
it will be found th.at II, and 11 , are so small as compared to H,, that 
the corresponding terms hardly affect the final result. The drop be¬ 
tween the saturation tcni()erature of the steam and the boiling point 
of the liquid, and the latent beat of the steam, are the two quantities 
of significance. This may easily be seen by considering that the specific 
heat of superheated steam at atmosiiheric pressure and moderate super¬ 
heat, is aiiout 0.4B, while the latent heat is 970 B.t.u. per pound. 
Hence a .superheat of 20° F. would involve a value for II, only i per 
cent of the value of 11 ,,. For all ])ractical purposes the presence of 
moderate amounts of superheat in ordinary evaporator bodies does not 
affect cither the coefficient or the tiieon temperature drop. 


Condensate Temperature. 

Condensate temperature affects the steam film coefficient by reason 
of its effect on the viscosity and thermal conductivity of the stagnant 
condensate film that is mainly rcs|xnisible for the thermal resistance 
on the steam side of the lube. This ti'iiqierature is usually inter¬ 
mediate between steam temperature and liquor lemiieraturc, nehrer 
steam temperature in snudler m.acliines and nearer liquor temperature 

'‘Met. Chem. Eng., ii, 337 (1913); B«l>. La. Agr. Exp. Sla. No. 149, pp. 
38-40: Sugar, 16, June, p. 41 (1914). 

"Saillard, J. fahr. suer.. . 4 iig. 1911; Jaks, Z. Zucherind. Dohm., 36, 259-69 
(1912) ; Pokorny, /. Zucherind. Hiihm., 3S, 218.24 (1914). 
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in larger machines. This temperature is partly the reason for the 
variation in coefficients with variation in steam pressure. Thus the 
work of McAdams and Frost (Chapter 6, p. 66) shows that the ther¬ 
mal conductivity and viscosity of the condensate film are very important 
factors in explaining the difference in vapor film coefficients when 
vapors other than steam are used. No quantitative data exist for 
evaluating this factor, and for a given type of machine, it cannot be 
varied by operator or designer. 

Condensate Drainage. 

Condensate drainage is another factor which must have a bearing 
on steam film coefficients, but on which there are no data and which 
is not susceptible of control. It is obvious that on a vertical tube 
the condensate must all drain the whole length of a tube and hence 
the mean thickness of film on a long tube will be greater than on a 
shorter one. The horizontal is somewhat better in this respect, for 
at least the upper half of each tube should be fairly free of condensate, 
and the velocity of the steam helps to sweep the accumulated liquid 
to the discharge end. Sometimes a horizontal evaporator will be set 
with a pitch of an inch or two away from the steam inlet end. The 
Yaryan and the inclined evaporators are probably the best designs 
so far as condensate drainage is concerned, and the very long-tube 
verticals like the Kestner are probably the worst. This is recognized 
in a patent ” which calls for plates across the steam space in the center 
of the tube bundle, to catch the condensate and divert it away from 
the lower part of the tubes. The Lillie uses tubes pitched toward its 
single tube sheet, but this makes the condensate drain in the opposite 
direction to steam flow. All these arguments are of questionable 
value; it is true that they indicate tendencies, but in the absence of 
quantitative data it is impossible to say whether or not such a factor 
as this has any value commensurate with the effect of these several 
designs on some other factor, such as liquor velocity. 

Deposits on Tubes. 

Deposits on the steam side of the tulies are not ordinarily con¬ 
sidered important. In the light of work which will be presented under 
a discussion of the liquid film coefficient, it is plain tliat very minute 
deposits may have a decided effect on film coefficients. A steam film 
coefficient of 2000 is equivalent to the thermal resistance of a film of 
water at 212° F. only 0.0025 inch thick. Hence a deposit which would 
doqble that thickness would halve the film coefficient. 

Such a deposit may be oil from the engines if exhaust steam is 
used in the evaporator, but this will obviously only occur in the first 
effect. If there is serious entrainment or foaming, some deposit might 
occur in succeeding effects, but is ordinarily washed off by the con- 
■ Morris, U. S. Pat. 965^95, 1910. 
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densate. Claassen “ says that on examination of an evaporator the 
oil film was found to affect only a few tubes immediately opposite* 
the steam inlet, and is of no significance. Vrins*’ suggests nearly 
filling the steam space with water, putting a layer of gasoline or light 
oil on top of the water and allowing the mixture to drain very slowly 
(through a pet-cock on the trap, for instance). He also recommends 
boiling the steam space with soda and filling it with oil during the 
shutdowns in a sugar mill; but this would seem to be a poor remedy, 
as it would insure a film of oil on the tubes. In general, the steam 
side of an evaporator is rarely cleaned.** 


LIQUID FILM COEFFICIENTS. 

The factors which affect the liquid film seem to be the most im¬ 
portant in governing heat transfer in evaporators. We may discuss 
them under the following heads: 

Density of the liquid. 

Thermal conductivity of the liquid. 

Viscosity of the liquid. 

Velocity of the liquid. 

Scale or other deposits on the tubes. 

The effect of density follows from the fact that if there is a stag¬ 
nant film of liquid, its thickness must be a function of and will 

therefore be less as p increases. The effect of thermal conductivity 
follows from the fact that if there is such a film, heat must pass 
through it by conduction. Both these arc minor factors, we have 
no direct data on them, and their bearing need not be discussed 
further. 

Viscosity and Velocity. 

The subjects of viscosity and velocity are .so closely connected that 
they must be discussed more or less together. In general, other things 
being equal, the effect of increasing viscosity is to decrease velocity, 
except in the relatively rare cases of forced circulation. 

In a few cases data are available which illustrate change in velocity 
alone without change in viscosity, such as the data in Figures 48 and 
49. In Figure 48, Curves i and 3 represent data taken on a vertical 
evaporator having tubes 2 inches in diameter and 30 inches lon^; 
Curve 2 represents the same evaporator with tubes 48 inches long. 

"Z. Ver. deut. Zuckermd., 69, 228-35 (1910). 

* Arch. Suikermd., 30, 245-7 U922); Int. Sug. /., 24, 381-2 (1922). 

"A discussion on this subject in Arch. Suiktrind., 31, Verslag 4, pp. 146-9, 
developed conflicting opinions and no definite conclusions. 
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Curves i and 3 differ only in the shape of the part of the evaporator 
below the tubes (see Figure 57). With the dished bottom the amount 
of liquid below the tubes was small compared to that in the tubes 
at moderate levels, the circulation was a maximum and Curve i 
was obtained. With the cone bottom there was a relatively large 
amount of dead liquid below the tubes, and its inertia slowed down 
the rate of circulation, giving the much flatter Curve 3. When the 
level was maintained high enough so that amount of liquid in cir¬ 
culation was large compared to the amount of dead liquid, the latter 
had no effect and the two curves coincide. This shows how minor 
differences in body design may affect circulation and through it the 
coefficient. 

As discussed on page 113, the dotted curves in Figures 48 and 49 
have been corrected for hydrostatic head and hence show the effect 



I'lG. 57.—Bottoms for evaporator used in Figure 48. 


of increasing velocity as the level is lowered. In these experiments 
the boiling point was constant and hence there was no change in vis¬ 
cosity. The velocity here is not known; in fact, no data are in exist¬ 
ence at present in which velocity of natural circulation has been meas¬ 
ured or even approximately estimated. Qualitatively the curves of 
Figure 48 also show the effect of longer tubes on circulation. Since 
in these evaporators the circulation is caused by the steam evolved 
rising through the tube and carrying the liquid with it, it is to be 
expected that a longer tube, by generating a greater volume of steam, 
would exert a stronger pumping action. Tljis has led designers to use j 
longer and longer tultes, but tubes over J feet long are rare (except ! 
in machines of the Kestner type) because of the greater difficulty of : 
cleaning the longer tubes. The question of lube proportions has not' 
been systematically studied. 

When one brings into the discussion a change in boiling point or 
a change in temperature drop, the discussion is complicated by the 
fact that changes in viscosity occur at the same time. Figure 58 
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presents data taken in the writer’s laboratory.” These determinations 
were made on a vertical tube evaporator 30 inches in diameter, with 
a steam-basket containing twenty-four 3-inch tubes 48 inches long. The 
coefficients shown arc apitarent coefficients; i.e., calculated by using 
for the tcmiHjrature droj) the difference between steam temperature 
calculated from its pressure and boiling tcmi)eraturc calctilated from 
the pressure of the vajxjr si<ace. The origitial data were taken in 
metric units; the liquid was distilled water. 

I{ is at once apparent that a rise in boiling point, with temperature 
drop constant, causes a rise in coefficient. This is due partly to the 
decrease in viscosity at higher temperatures, permitting stronger cir¬ 
culation; and partly to increased steam density and decreased con¬ 
densate viscosity. .At the same time an increase in temperature drop. 



Tig. 58, —Effect of temperature drop ami lioiling point on hc.it transfer 
coefficients. 

with boiling point constant, increases the coefficient; principally because 
of higher velocities due to more rapid evolution of steam, and partly 
also because of the above mentioned changes on the steam side. In 
other words, most of the changes shown in these curves are functions 
of liquor velocity, partly as affected by changes in viscosity, partly 
as affected by changes in rate of steam evolution. 

Walker, Lewis and McAdams*” suggest that these changes may 

( 0 \ 

— |, and hence they plot U Xz 

against 6 for some of the above data and some unpublished data. 

“The curves for 60', 7 S°, and 100° C. boiling points are from Badger and 
Shepard, Trans. Am. Inst, Client. Eng., 13 (I), 101-37 (>920); Chem. Met. Eng., 
S3, 237-41, 281-4 (1920). The curve for 50“ C. boiling point is from unpub¬ 
lished data. 

““Principles of Chemical Engineering,” pp. 389-90. 
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^ey show ,that this results m a fairly straight line on logarithmic 
pf’ ^ = ^ ^ and b are con- 

® Figure s8 so recalculated. In 

addition to the data of Figure 58, Figure 59 also contains the results 
ob mned by recalculating Curve i of Figure 50, which is comparable 
with the 140 curve of Figure 58. There is reason to believe that 
there was some scale in the evaporator when the data were taken for 
the series boiling at 212 F., and this is confirmed by Figure to It 
would seem that the vertical distance between the curves of Figure S9 



might represent effects on the steam side, such as density of steam 
(possibly air in the steam at low boiling 

rin be noted that the curves 

run close together at temperature differences of 25° F. or more 

lemrirli 58 are recalculated using the true mean 

temperature (thus eliminating the effects of hydrostatic headl the 
^rves of Figure ^ are obtained; and if these vafues for U are ptoSd 
one coordinate and U X z as the other, Figure 6i resuS^ 
Here the results for the 122“ (so" C.) boiling point are seen to £ 
relatively lower than those for 140“ (60° C.), tat all the curves nearly 
coincide. Considering that the work at 212° is almost certainly low 
this would seem to indicate that for a given liquid and a givShS 
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correcting the coefficients for hydrostatic head and plotting in this vsray 
has eliminated differences due to viscosity and steam film conditions. 
If, for instance, the corrected coefficient multiplied by the viscosity is 



Fic. 60.—Heat transfer coefficients of Fig. 58 corrected for hydrostatic head. 



Fic. 61.—Corrected coefficients of Fig. 60 multiplied by viscosity. 


constant for any one temperature drop, irrespective of boiling point, 
it follows that such factors as steam density and condenpte viscosity 
are of extremely small importance as compared to conditions on the 
liquor side. The hydrostatic head in the data for the horizontal tube 
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evaporator given in Figure 59 is so low that the corrections make little 
(lilTerence. ifcnce tlie corrected curve for the horizontal has no rela¬ 
tion to the corrected curves for the vertical evaporator. 

'I'he above discussion, togctlicr with innumerable incidents from 
practice, show that vjdocity of the liquid, is ibe. factor that usually con¬ 
trols the transfer of heat from steam to boUing^ liquids. This should 
not be considered as the only argument in all cases, as the data for 
the horizontal tube evaporator in Figure 59 show that at 140° the 
vertical and horizontal are working at about the same rate. But in 
general the statement is true. Viscosity is important, but merely be- 



Kig. 62.—Kffect of surface coiulitidiis oil coefficients in horizontal tube evaporator. 

(‘iirve I. —Rusty iron tubes. Curve 3.—Sliglitly tUrty copiier tubes. 

Curve j.—New iron lubes. Curve 4.—PolIslietJ copper tubes. 

cause it affects the circulation. The data of Figure 6i may be inter¬ 
preted by saying that for a given temiierature drop (that is, a given 
rate of steam evolution) the coefficient is inversely proportional to 
viscosity, because with a given amount of energy available, the velocity 
obtained is inversely proportional to the viscosity. 

4 

Effect of Surface Conditions. 

The result of the presence of a layer of foreign material on the 
heating surface is obvious, but a better comprehension of the quan¬ 
titative effect of such deposits may be had by remembering that the 
thermal conductivity of most scale forming materials is of the same 
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order of magnitude as that of water. No lengthy discussion of such 
effects is necessary. 

It is not often realized how slight a deposit is necessary to cause 
a noticeable decrease in the coefficient. Data reiwrted by Pridgeon 
and Badger “ on a horizontal tube evajxtrator illustrate this jxiint. 
Figure 62 shows the range of coefficients as the tube surface was 
improved. Curve i was run with rusty iron tubes; Curve 2 with new, 
clean iron tubes; Curve 3 with slightly dirty copper tubes, and Curve 4 
with polished copper tubes. In all cases distilled water was u-sed, 
though the laboratory supply was slightly contaminated. The differ¬ 
ence between curves 3 ami 4 was caused by the removal of a film so 
thin that it could easily be rubbed off, leaving the copper bright, and 
barely making a greyish stain on the finger. A later series in the 
same paper .showed that by treating the tubes with acid and keeping 
the water acid, coefficients as high as 3300 were obtained, though under 
these conditions the results were very erratic. Later unpublished work 
showed that to get comirarable results the tubes had to be kept covered 
with distilled water at all times, scoured with scouring soap immedi¬ 
ately before a day’s run, then rinsed with water, with acid, and with 
water again. While a commercial machine could never hope to operate 
with such coefficients, this work shows the important effect of micro¬ 
scopic layers of scale, oxide, or dirt. (Ibviously, as the coefficient 
becomes less, the layer of foreign material would have to be thicker 
to make a pro|x>rtionally large decrease in the coefficient. By the time 
the coefficient has dropped to 100, an additional sixteenth of an inch 
of scale would not lower it much more. 


APPLICATION OF THEORY TO DESIGN. 
Horizontal Evaporators. 

In the horizontal tube evaporator the emphasis is all on the steam 
side and no especial attention is paid to the liquor side. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that coefficients are lower in the horizontal; 
a glance at Figure 48 shows how a low level increases velocity. Fur¬ 
ther, as pointed out in discussing Figure 58, under the conditions 
chosen for the tests a horizontal and a vertical showed practically the 
same capacity at the same boiling point. Kerr ** reports a large num¬ 
ber of tests on commercial cane sugar evaporators which are difficult 
to compare exactly because of questions o’ cleanness, etc. It should 
be noted, however, that his mean curves drawn to represent 21 results 
from vertical evaporators and 15 results from horizontal evaporators, 
practically coincide (Figure 63). Here Curve A shows results for the 
vertical type and Curve B for the horizontal type. Hence the lack 

“Ind. Eng. t hem., i6, 474-8 (1924). 

“Trans, Am. Sac. Mech. Eng., jS, 67-113 (1916). 
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of hydrostatic head in a horizontal seems to about balance the extra 
velocity in a vertical. 

In spite of the absence of special provision for it, circulation is 
usually very vigorous in a horizontal evaporator. The original Well- 
ner-Jelinek design made no provision at all for liquor circulation. In 
Swenson evaporators a central downtake is sometimes left, as in Figure 
64. This is used only on heavy liquors or when the tube bank is deep. 
For very viscous materials, such as malt sirup, the tubes are located 
on wider centers. The Zaremba evaporator (Figure 38) depends on the 
sectors at the side of the tube bank for circulation, while the Buffalo 
horizontal (Figure 30) depends on the space between the sides of the 
tube bank and the flare of the body. 

The writer has never seen a Buffalo horizontal in operation, but 
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observations on Wellner-Jelineks, Swensons, and Zarembas lead to the 
conclusion that no device for circulation is needed for average liquids. 
The circulation is actually endivise of the tubes, the liquid boiling up 
vigorously at the steam inlet end, and down at the other end. This is 
true even with ^^-inch tubes as short as 48 inches, and seems to be a 
definite result of steam density and velocity. The higher the tem¬ 
perature drop and the greater the rate of evaporation, the more pro¬ 
nounced is the difference in boiling at the two ends; doubtless because 
the higher rates of evaporation condense the steam faster and make 
meg'e difference in steam density and velocity between the ends. In 
the light of .this infornation, the long multipass steam travel of the 
original Wellner-Jelinek would seem necessary only for very low tem¬ 
perature drops and very slow evaporation. Special circulating devices 
may be necessary for very heavy or viscous liquids, but they are not 
useful with ordinary liquids in the horizontal, because they cannot be 
placed so as to be ada^ed to the natural circulation in the machine. 
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Vertical Evaporators. 

In the vertical tube evaporator the greatest emphasis is on the liquor 
side, and hence it is in this type that the widest variety of devices are 
found to promote circulation. 

The effect of changing levels is obvious from the data in Figure 
48. The maximum capacity comes at the point where splashing is just 
sufficient to keep the tubes wet to the top. This is a rather dangerous 
point for operation, as slight irregularities might cause the level to fall 
a little below the desired point, with the result that the capacity will 
fall off considerably. A more important objection is that if the upper 



Courtety Stpenson Evaporator Co, 

Fig. 64.—Horizontal evaporator with downtakc. 

part of the tubes becomes dry through a temporary drop in level, the 
material being evaporated is apt to bake on and necessitate cleaning. 
The heavier and more viscous the liquor is, the greater danger there is 
in operating near the level that gives maximum capacity. Foamy 
liquors can be carried below the level indicated in Fi^re 48 without 
danger. Materials which tend to scale O' yield crystals which adhere 
to the surface, usually can be carried only a little below the tops of 
the tubes. 

Very early in the development of evaporators it was realized that 
an increase in velocity of circulation produced desirable effects. The 
first attempts to accomplish this took the form of hanging filler rods 
in the tubw, to decrease the free cross-section and tence to increase 
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velocity.** Tl^se devices did accomplish their purpose, but proved 
too troublesome to maintain, and are not now used. This idea is 
closely connected with the idea of ricsci evaporators (p. 114). 

The bearing of lube i)roportions on liquor velocity may be seen 
from Figure 48, where, in spite of the greater hydrostatic head, a 



Courtesy Buffalo Foundry and Machine Co. 
Fig. 6 $.—Manlius high-speed evaporator. 


48-iiich tube is seen to give a better coefficient than a 30-inch tube. 
This illustrates the fallacy of qualitative reasoning in such a field, for 
in this case the obvious tendency of the increased hydrostatic head 
in a 48-mch tube (the argument used against the vertical by partisans 

“Schwager, Z. Per. deut. Zuckermd., 58, 659-64 (iqo8); a discussion of Ger. 
Fat. 335,010 is given, with lengthy calculations, by Honnicke, Chem. App., 5 , 
146-8, 156-8, 163-5 (i9i»i). 
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of the horizontal) is more than offset by the stronger circulation, as 
ratio of length to diameter increases. Work in the authsr’s laboratory, 
not complete enough to warrant reproducing in detail, seems to indi- 



Fio. 66.—Basket type vertical with curved tube sheets. 


cate that with 2-inch tubes, lengths much over 5 feet are not desirable, 
as then hydrostatic head more than overcomes increased velocity. This 
may not be true for liquids which have a tendency to foam. Further, 



Fic. 67.—Basket type with center extension. 


this statement must not be taken totj sf’iously,. as the data are limited 
and inaccurate. The tendency to lengthen the tubes and lower the 
level is carried to the extreme in the Kestner. One intermediate type 
of long tube high-speed evaporator is the Mantius evaporator,** made 
“Mantius, U. S. Pat. 1.054,926, 1913. 
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by the Buffalo Foundry and Machine Compa'njr (Figure 65), in which 
the tubes are lengthened and the volume of liquor under the tubes is 
decreased. 



Fig. 68.—Basket type with inclined tube sheets (“Express” pan). 

Attempts to accelerate circulation have also led to various shapes 
of tube sheets. One style of tube .sheet used in some basket type 
verticals is shown in Figuie 66. The diverging angle of the tubes and 



Fig. 69.—Golzem-Grimma evaporator. 


the’eurvature of the tube sheets was considered desirable, but the costs 
of fabrication of this type were too great, and the advantages too 
speculative. 

In cases where very viscous materials are to be boiled and where 
considerable material must be kept in the apparatus, as in sugar 
vacuum pans, special shaped tube sheets are used to insure circulation 
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of all of the material. These shapes are such as to permit the heatuig 
surfaces to extend into the bottom of the evaporator and prevent the 
occurrence of pockets of Stagnant material. Figures 67 and 68 show two 
forms, one with flat tube sheets having an extension in the middle, 
used with the basket type vertical; and one with inclined tube sheets, 
used with a central downtake, and usually known as the “express” 
construction.*' The tubes may be vertical, or at right angles to the 
tube sheets, as shown. 

Specially arranged heating surfaces may be used to promote cir¬ 
culation. The various arrangements of downtakes have been men¬ 
tioned in Chapter 8. In some cases extra heating surface has been 
provided in the form of a vertical heater outside the evaporator, heated 
with steam of the same pressure used in the main calandria, or higher 
pressure. In other cases this external heater is the sole source of heat, 
and the evaporator body is a flash chamber only.*' Most of these 
employ forced circulation, and will he dealt with under that he,ad. 
One other type which may be mentioned here because the liquor is 
inside the tul)es, though they are horizontal, is shown in Figure 69. 
It was originally develoiied by Golzern-Grimma *' in Germany, but has 
been built in this country also. The division plate in the body causes 
the liquor to circulate from the main vessel through the lower tubes and 
back through the upper tubes. 

Forced Circulation. 

The most important developments along this line are those employ¬ 
ing forced circulation. The earliest step was to place a propeller in 
the downtake. This is still the usual construction on salt evaporators. 
In the case of the basket type the proi)eller may be below the basket 
and driven so as to force the liquid up through the tubes. Various 
modifications of this idea have been suggested, one common one being 
to put a screw-conveyor in the downtake, especially where viscous 
materials are handled. 

The design of propellers for such work has never been discussed. 
Most of the work which has been done on marine propellers is in such 
form as to be inapplicable. In marine work the propeller adds little 
to the velocity of the liquid, the velocity of approach being about the 

"Schroeder, Chem. A/ip., n8 (1915); Hcnild, (ierm. I’at. 323,753, 1907; 
Z. Ver, deut. Zuckerind., 58, 136 (1908); Hallstrom, Germ. Pat. 394,712, igog, 
ibid., 60, 30 (1910); Forstreutcr, Germ. Pat. 497,238, 1911, ibid,, 62, 452 (1912); 
Engel, U. S. Pats. 1,466^57, 1923; 1,476,331, 1923: Stade, U. S. Pat. 1,168,758, 
1916. 

“Bolk, /drcA. Suikerind., 17, 600 (1909); Puller, U. S. Pat. 907,109, 1908; 
Kestner, U. S. Pat. 965,388, 1910; Naudet, U. S. Pat. 1,190,317, 1016; Reavcll 
and Mann, U. S. Pat. 1,263,467, 1918; Barbet, U. S. Pat. 1,324461, 1919. 

‘'Schroeder, Chem. App., i, 164 (1914): 2, 102 (1915), “Die Schaum- 
abschieder," pp. 16-27; Gofzem-Grimma, Germ. Pat. 228,537, Z. Ver. deut. Zuck¬ 
erind.. 6a, 1289 (1910); 357,200, 1908, ibid., 59, 138 (1909); 408,888, 1909, ibid., 60, 
687 (1910): 431.214, 1909, ibid., 60, 1091 (1910); 443,436, 1910, ibid., 61, 394 
{1911) ; 461,537, 1911, ibid., 61, 522 (1911). 
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velocity of discharge. In evaporator work this is not the case. Evapo¬ 
rator propellers should have a pitch about equal to their diameter, 
and the projected area of the blades should be as large as possible. 
The speed should be such as to give a theoretical velocity of not over 
12-15 feet per second, and the slippage at this speed may be 60 per cent. 

Another means for producing velocity artificially is to inject air or 
any other gas under the tubes. Obviously this gas may be steam if 
at a pres.sure high enough so that it does not condense. This has long 
been known, though seldom used.'*® Wirth-Frey in U. S. Pat. 1,461,- 
640, 1923, mentions it as well known. The writer has used the idea 


\ 



NT 



l''io. 70.—Artificial circulation for vertical tube evaporators. 

on salt evaporators very successfully. When handling very viscous 
materials, a slight injection of air under the tubes increases the velocity 
of the liquid considerably. Obviously, this is most effective at high 
vacua, and the use of air is impractical except in single effect evapo¬ 
rators or the last effect of a multiple effect. The increased capacity 
of vacuum pump needed is not important compared to the increase 
in capacity of the evaporator. 

* The most important development in this line is the idea of direct 
and positive pumping of the liquid through the tubes. This is most 
easily done in a basket type eviiporator, and is covered by U. S. Pat. 

“Claassen, Germ. Pat. 89,784, 1895, Z. Ver. deuf. Zuckerind., 46 965-8 (1896); 
Steffen, Fr. Pat. 278,419, 1898, Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 49, 48a (1899); Pieper, 
Germ. Pats. 129,005. 129,006, 1898, Z. Ver. dcul. Zuckerind., jj, 249, 414 (:902). 
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1,246,939, 1917*' (Figure 70). To date this has only been used for 
viscous substances or substances tending to scale. Sinae all the dis¬ 
cussion of factors affecting coefficients shows that those on the steam 
side are relatively unimportant, while those on the liquor side are of 
importance as they affect velocity, it would seem that this idea has not 
been developed nearly so far as it deserves. E.xperinients not yet 
completed indicate that very high coefficients may l)e obtained with 
moderate power inputs. 

A similar idea is incorporated in the form of evaporator developed 
by Prache and Bouillon (Figure 71). Here liquid is forced up through 



Fig. 71,—Prachc ami Hoiiilloii vertical forced circulation evaporator. 

a heating unit consisting of rather long, narrow tubes. From the exit 
of these tubes the liquid is discharged into a vaporizing chamber, from' 
which it drops to the circulating device. This device is a special 
development of a screw-blade propeller. Very high coefficients are 
claimed for this device, though tests have not been published. 

Following the same line of thought, a number of evaporator con¬ 
structions have been patentedin which the liquid is pumped throjigh 

"A partial anticipation of this idea is foiii!-! in F.ijdmann, II. S. Pat. 984,754. 
1911. 

"Block, U. S. Pat. 1,006,823, igii; Prachc, U. .S. Pat. i, 331 . 373 , lozo; 
Wirth-Frey, U. S. Pat. 1,469,47s, 1923: Sehald, U. S. Pat. 1,516,314. 1924 ! Engl, 
Pats. 12,805, 1900, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 10, 562 (1901); 158,569, 1921, ibid., 41, 
620-A {1922); 208.503, 1923. ibid; 43 . 573-A (1924): 214,572, 1923; Fr. Pats. 
521,138, 1918, Chim. et ind; 7, 892 (1922); 543,102, 1921, ibid., 10, 279 (1923); 
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a heater in which it does not boil, and then passes to a flash vessel 
where evaporation takes place. The lifiuor is returned from this flash 
vessel to the circulation pump. This system differs from the Prache 
and Bouillon evaporator mentioned above, in that the Prache and Bouil¬ 
lon evaix)rator allows the liquid to boil in the tubes. Most of the designs 
involving flash only are attempts to avoid scale formation and salt 
deixjsits on the tubes. They have not been used commercially to any 
great extent in the United States. 

Inclined Evaporators. 

Inclined evaporators are another logical development along the • 
general lines under discussion. They utilize the increased velocity 



APPARENT temperature DROP - "E 
Fig. 72.—Coefficients in Buflovac inclined evaporator. 

which a long tube tends to give, without sacrificing so much in hydro¬ 
static head as a vertical evaporator of the same tube proportions. Van 
Marie” gives results on the evaporator shown in Figure 51, which 
show a rapid increase in coefficients as temperature drop increases. 
When plotted to take into account the change in viscosity, as was done 
in Figures 59 and 61, the data appear as in Figure 72. Here the 
eflfect of temperature drop in increasing circulation is apparent. Varia¬ 
tions in Figure 72 could doubtless be partly eliminated by correcting 
for hydrostatic head. 

The high values obtained in these tests should not be compared 
directly with those from the vertical evaporator given in Figures 59 

Germ. Pats. 345,257, 1918, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 41. 4'>3-A (1922); 381,054, 1921, 
»»W-, 43 , 39S-A (1924): Swed. Pat 52,734, 1917; Forbes, Power Plant Eng.. 17, 
311^ ( 19 * 3 ). 

’‘Ind. Eng. Chem., 10, 452-3 (1924). 
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and 6i, as the vertical was fitted with iron tubes anc^ the inclined 
evaporator with copper tubes. Figure 62 shows how great an influence 
the smoother surface of the copper tube may have had. 

Film Evaporators. 

With the exception of the Lillie, all film evaporators are expressly 
designed to take advantage of the effect of velocity on rate of heat 
transfer. The Kestner evaporator is one in which liquid velocity has 
been developed as far as natural circulation permits, by virtue of the 
very long tubes and low liquor level. The hydrostatic head is large, 
hut is more or less offset by the high velocities. These velocities can¬ 
not be measured directly, but the exit velocity of the vapors as they 
leave the tubes can be calculated. These calculated velocities vary 
from 45 to 170 f eet per second. Obviously the liquid film cannot be 
travelling so fast; Direct observations show that it takes 5-20 seconds 
for liquid to pass through the machine, though there must be consider¬ 
able error in such measurements. In spite of these excessive velocities, 
the figures of Depasse'* correspond to heat transfer coefficients of 
330, 230, and 145 for the three effects of a triple. In other contro¬ 
versies it has been indicated that the capacity of a Kestner is not much 
greater than that of a standard evaporator, and Reavcll “ makes no 
definite statements. Kerr cites six tests on Kestners and the mean 
curve (D in Figure 63) shows coefficients not over 10 per cent higher 
than the standard vertical or horizontal machines. The advantages 
of the Kestner undoubtedly come from the fact that its high velocity' 
makes it possible to evaporate sensitive liquids at high temperatures 
(beet juices can be exposed to temperatures iO-15® F. higher than in 
a standard evaporator without discoloration) and also the fact that 
the high velocities tend to diminish scale. 

The Kestner has been widely used in beet sugar mills in Europe 
as a pre-evaporator to increase the capacity of existing evaporators of 
the older types. Here its ability to work at high temperatures without 
discoloring the juice is a great advantage. 

The Yaryan, like the Kestner, employs high velocities, but avoids 
the effect of hydrostatic head and has better condensate drainage. 
Feed distribution in a Yaryan has always been troublesome, possibly 
not so much so as in the Kestner. The Yaryan is subject to the same 
criticism as the Kestner on the score of control, as it, too, has no 
recirculation within the effect. 

Very few tests have been published on the Yaryan. The older 
references cited on page 106 give some data but not in .speh form as 
to permit recalculation to coefficients. Spence “ gives data on 14 

“Claassen, Z. Vtr. deiil. Zuckerind., 61, 980-2 (ipn); Depassc, Bull, assoc, 
chim. suer, dtst., 40, 406-22 (1923). 

“Loc. fi/.—liquid being evaporated not stated. 

"/. Soc. Chetn. Ind., 37, 172-8T (1918). 

"Paper, 31, No. 26, p. 120 (Apr. 18, 1923). 
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Yaryans (12 triples and two quadruple effects) evaporating soda pulp 
liquor, in wflich the evaporation is expressed as average amount of 
water evaporated for all effects of all evaporators in each of four mills. 
From data given on steam and vacuum these appear to correspond to 
approximately 140-180 B.t.u. It cannot be stated too strongly that 
in such cases no comparison can be made between isolated tests under 
different plant conditions, due to the pronounced effect of degree of 
cleanness discussed on page 134. 

In Figure 73 are some unpublished results of the author’s on a 
Yaryan evaporator. In this case the liquor path was a 2)4-inch iron 
tube 50 feet long, without return bends. The liquor space was at 
atmo.spheric pressure, the liquid was distilled water, and the steam was 
at 10 pounds gage. The feed was preheated to 196° F., the average 
boiling point was 211.0°, and the average steam temperature 239.7°. 
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Fig. 73.—Effect of rate of feed on coefficient in Yaryan evaporator. 

This shows how the coefficient increased with feed till the film was 
fully formed, and then did not greatly decrease with higher rates of 
feed. With larger temperature drojjs, similar but flatter curves were 
obtained. 

In such evaporators as these, high velocities can only be obtained 
at the cost of relatively high pressure drops. In the Kestner a high 
hydrostatic head is added to this friction loss. The Yaryan, though 
it does not have a hydrostatic head to overcome, suffers from the 
friction losses of the return bends. These losses have never been 
me.asurcd, but in the older designs were so serious as to limit the 
number of effects which could be operated on exhaust steam. The 
latest design of these bends, shown in Figure 46, was worked out to 
minimize this loss. 

. The friction losses in straight pipe due to tlie velocity of the steam- 
water mixture are shown in Figure 74. These were taken from the 
experimental Yaryan described above, and show the pressure drops in 
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mm. of mercury between the feed and discharge end for different 
conditions, as follows: 

Average Temperature Apparent 

Vapor Head, Steam, Temperature 
° F. ° F. Drop. “ F. 


Curve I . 2to.i 285.0 75.8 

Curve 2 . 234.9 273.1 30 a 

Curve 3 . 233-3 286.6 53.3 


This shows several interesting features of film evaporators of this 
type. The pressure drop may be quite large; it increases with rate of 
feed, and with temix:rature drop; it decreases as the boiling point 
increases (due to diminished steam velocity and decreased water vis¬ 
cosity). The loss would, of course, be greater in a commercial machine 



Fic. 74.—Pressure drops in Yaryan evaporator. 


with return bends. Such pressure drops do not have any effect on 
economy but do decrease capacity. The result of the increased pres¬ 
sure is to raise the temperature at the feed end of each coil, exactly 
as hydrostatic head raises the boiling point. This decreases the mean 
temixrature drop for the whole coil, and lowers capacity. At the 
discharge end of the coil there is no excess pressure, any superheat in 
the liquid flashes into vapor, and the elevation in boiling point due to 
pressure is lost from the available temperature drop. 

Where the rate of feed is high, this loss of pressure may be of the 
same order of magnitude as the differences in pressure between the 
vapor spaces of successive effects. In such a case, the available pres¬ 
sure drop is largely consumed in overcoming friction, leaving no 
temperature drop available to produce evapration. Hence if for 
any reason there are large friction losses in a Yaryan, either the 
capacity is greatly lowered or high pressures must be carried on the 
first effect. This was foreseen in one of Yaryan’s early patents 
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(383,384, 1888) in which a quadruple effect was considered. It wa$ 
recommended, that the first two effects be fed in parallel and that the 
feed then go from the first to the third effect, and from the second to 
the fourth. This gave the necessary pressure drop. 

The Lillie evaporator is based on the idea of eliminating hydro¬ 
static head. There is no great velocity given to the liquor, as it merely 
cascades over the tubes. On the steam side conditions do not seem 
favorable. The only published tests on Lillie evaporators are by 
Kerr,'* who made four tests of quadruple effect Lillies. The average 
coefficients were—first effects, 570; second effects, 576; third effects, 
416; fourth effects. 211. Comparing three tests on Lillie evaporators- 
and three on Kestners in the same factory, where operating conditions 
were supposedly similar, the Lillie gave 17 per cent higher coefficients 
(Figure 63). Hence, the greater velocity of the Kestner was not enough 
to offset its greater hydrostatic head. As mentioned several times in 
discussing Kerr’s tests, the effect of surface conditions is so important 
that much stress may not be laid on results from a limited number of 
factory tests under unknown conditions. 

It is obviously impossible to summarize the information in this 
-chapter and the preceding one by saying that any one type of evapo¬ 
rator construction is the best, or even the best for certain conditions. 
It appears that of all the factors affecting heat transmission, liquor 
velocity is so much more important than the rest, that its effect has 
almost totally obscured the effect of other factors in such data as are 
now available. In this respect the vertical would seem to have an 
advantage over the horizontal, but such information as we have regard¬ 
ing the performance of commercial machines, and a very limited 
amount of information from experimental work, shows no great dif¬ 
ference between these types. Neither does published woik on such 
high-speed evaporators as the Kestner and the Yaryan indicate any 
appreciable increase in capacity over the more common types. 

In general, the vertical, the Kestner, the Lillie, and the Yaryan 
emphasize factors on the liquor side; the horizontal emjffiasizes con¬ 
ditions on the steam side. Hence, the horizontal is particularly indi¬ 
cated where there is no difficulty with the liquid. Viscous, foamy, 
scaling, or high boiling liquids call for the vertical type or one of the 
special evaporators. No.commercial machines ever approach.capacities 
possible in experimental apparatus, which indicates that in commercial 
operation more attention might well be paid to bettering surface con¬ 
ditions. The overwhelming importance of velocity of liquid, as shown 
by all theoretical and experimental work, points to the importance of 
forud circulation. 

The choiqe of an evaporator for a given case calls for a considera¬ 
tion of so many factors, engineering and economic, that no single 

"Trous. Am, Soc. Mtch. Eng., 38, 67-109 (1916) ; Leilich, Met. Chem. Eng., 
tf, aiJ -4 {i 9 i 6 )> gives data from a test of an octuple effect Lillie, but gives no 
ooracients. 
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statement is of value. An appreciation of these many factors and 
their inter-relationships should form the only real guide to an engineer 
who must choose a machine; but even so, the quantitative data for 
evaluating these factors is so largely lacking that often the case seems 
hopeless and a good guess is the only solution. It has been the aim 
of these chapters to restrict this area of ignorance as far as possible. 

It is interesting to note the contributions of the United States to 
the development of evaporators. An American first fully appreciated 
the possibilities of multiple effect under vacuum, built the first prac¬ 
tical multiple effect, probably suggested the vertical tube type, and 
is responsible for the idea of vapor heating. Although evaporators 
were highly developed in the German and French beet-sugar industries, 
the Lillie and the Yaryan are both of American origin, the only basic 
patent on positive artificial circulation is American, and the only sys¬ 
tematic laboratory studies of evaporator performance that have been 
published were made in this country. 



Chapter lO. 

Theory and Calculations for Multiple Effect 
Evaporators. 

In this discussion, it will be assumed that the reader is acquainted 
with the principle of multiple effect operation (the use of vapor gen¬ 
erated in one evaixirator body for heating another body boiling at a 
lower temperature). It is not always clear, however, as to just what 
the relation is between number of effects, economy, and capacity. 


Economy vs. Capacity. 

Consider a single effect evaporator, of S square feet heating sur¬ 
face, steam for heating at to, a boiling point of tn under a pressure p, 
and a coefficient of beat transfer U. If the temperature drop between 
steam and liquid be 0 = (to — t„), the heat transferred per hour is 
given by 

Q = US 0 


Now suppose there are two evaporators, both of heating surface S, 
the first receiving steam for heating at t„, but boiling at some tem¬ 
perature ti, which is higher than t„. Suppose the second evaporator 
boils at t„, and is heated by steam from tbe first at ti. Let 0 i = to — ti 
and 02 = t, —1„. Let the coefficient of heat transfer in the two 
evaporators be Uj and U., respectively. Now we find in practice that 
U is roughly the mean of Ui and U-. Hence, we may say that the 
heat transmitted in the double effect evaporator is 


Q = U,S 0 , -f U2S02 = US ( 0 , + 02 ) 

But, this is identical with the heat transmitted in the single effect, 
because, by definition, 0i -f 0. = 0. 

In the same way, if we have a triple effect, whose mean coefficient 
is still U, and whose temperature drops are such that 0 i -f- 02 + 
0 , == 0, we again find that the .sum of the heat transmitted in three 
eva^rators operated as a triple is the same as that transmitted through 
one of these' evaporators operated as a single effect with the same 
total temperature drop. Actually this is not exactly true, but it is 
nearly enough true for a first approximation. 

■ In other words, if the total temperature drop is to be the same, 
a multiple effect evaporator must have as much heating surface in 

ISO 
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each effect as a single effect would have to produce the same evapora¬ 
tion. Passing from single to multiple effect decreases* capacity per 
square foot of total heating surface in jjroportion to the number of 
effects. On the other hand, it is obvious from the above reasoning 
that if one pound of steam evaporates one ixnmd of water in a single 
effect, everything else being equal, it will evajxjrate two pounds in 
a double, three in a triple, and so on. Hence, the change from single 
to multiple effect increases economy but decreases capacity. Two 
evaporators, each with the same heating surface, operated as a double 
effect will evaporate a certain weight of water with steam temperature 
and vacuum held at given values. Connected as two singles, each will 
evaporate as much as the two together did before, but the steam con¬ 
sumption per pound evaporated will be doubled. Therefore these 
evaporators, operated as two single effects, will have twice the capacity, 
half the economy, and will condense four times as much steam as when 
operated as a double effect. 

When the type of evaporator body for a given case has been 
chosen, the next problem is the number of effects which should be 
used. This question will be left to Chapter 14, since much of the 
information on which answers to it arc based is developed in that 
chapter. Once the number and tyjic of effects are selected, the next 
questions are: What should be the heating surface of each effect? At 
what temperatures will they operate? flow much steam and water 
will be needed? What is the best arrangement and the optimum set 
of operating conditions? It is these (lucstions that this chapter will 
attempt to answer, though it will ajjpear that a satisfactory answer 
depends on much data .seldom or never available. The most imi)ortant 
function of this chapter will be to develop an understanding of the 
relationships established in a multiple effect evaporator, the nature 
of effects of changes in conditions, a qualitative idea of the magnitude 
of those changes; and, in general, to produce such a state of mind 
as will help the reader to approach evaporator problems intelligently. 
The complications which may arise in commercial installations are so 
numerous that only a few typical problems out of scores can be con¬ 
sidered here. 

Hausbrand’s Diagrams. 

The best approach to multiple effect evaporator problems is by 
a type of diagram extensively used by Hatisbrand.* Figure 75 is a 
modified Hausbrand diagram for a straight quadruple effect evaporator. 
The nomenclature used is as follows: 

‘Eugen Hausbrand (1845-1922) was for 44 years connected with the firm of 
C. Heckmann in Berlin. ''Verdampfen, Kundensicren, und Kiihlcn," the most 
important book ever published in this field, was first published in 1899. The 
second German edition of 1900 was translated into English in 1903. The sixth 
German edition (1918) was the last. 
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I, II, III, IV = First, second, third, and fourth eflPects. 

W = Weight of liquid to be fed. 
tj = Temperature of feed, 
ti, t,, t,, t4 = Boiling points in the four effects. 

•Li, Ls, Lj, L« = Latent heats of vaporization in the four effects. 
Do = Total weight of steam fed to the first effect. 

L» = I.atent heat of vaporization of steam fed to first 
effect. 

d], = Weight of steam needed for heating feed from tt 
to t,. 

do = Weight of steam needed for evaporation in first 
effect. 

to = Temperature of steam to first effect. 

Di, Dj, D,, Do = Total weight of vapor leaving each effect, 
di, dj, dj, do = Weight of regular evaporation in each effect. 

Sa, So, So = Weight of self-evaporation in each effect. 

01, 02 0a, 00 = Apparent temperature drop in each effect. 

Si, Sa, Sa, So = Heating surface in each effect. 

Ui, Ua, Ua, Uo = Apparent coefficient of heat transfer in each effect. 
Hi, Hj, Ha, Ho = Total heat transmitted through the heating surface 
of each effect. 


In Figure 75 the large rectangles represent the evaporator bodies. 
The cross-hatched strips represent materials, and the width of each strip 
represents its weight. The weight of feed entering the first effect is 
W, and the weight of steam entering is D„. Part of this steam (ds) 
goes to heat the feed to the boiling point, part (d„) is used to perform 
evaporation. The resulting evaporation is represented by the decrease 
in width of the liquor line, and by the width of the line D,, representing 
the weight of vapor formed; Condensate equal in weight to D„ leaves 
the bottom of the first effect. 

In the second effect the weight of feed is (W — Di), and the 
weight of steam entering is Di. The feed, however, enters at the 
temperature of the first effect (t,); but the pressure in the second 
effect corresponds to a lower boiling point (t2). Therefore, the feed 
to the second effect is superheated and must flash. This flash is usually 
called self-evaporation. The weight of the vapor so formed is indi¬ 
cated by S2. The regular evaporation (so called to distinguish it from 
the self-evaporation) is di, and the total weight of vapor leaving is D,, 
which is in turn the sum of di and Si. 

Similarly, the weight of liquid entering the third effect is 
W — Di — D2, the weight of steam entering is Dt, the self-evapora¬ 
tion is Sj, the regular evaporation is di, and the total evaporation is 
D,, which is dt -f- s,. 

For the present let us assume that we are evaporating a liquid of 
specific gravity = i.o, specific heat = i.o, no elevation of boiling point, 
and a viscosity the same as water. We will also assume no heat lost 
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by radiation,* and that the condensate leaves each effect at steam tem¬ 
perature. We may then proceed to formulate each of the quantities 
involved as follows: 


ds = 


W(t i -t.) 

L, 


Do — do do 



D. = di 


. diLi doTo 

(W-D.) (t,-t.) 


u 

D2 = da + 

Lg L2 

. D2L2 (dg -f- S2)I-<2 

(U-~e,)doLo + B,\vu 

Us — T — r 

1-a 

LiLs 

(W —Di — 

(W —d,—d 2 ~S 2)03 

L, 

Dj = dj -f- Sj 

U 


All the quantities in the fourth effect may he similarly expressed. 
It is plain that all quantities involved may be expressed as functions 
of W, do, and the various L’s and 0 ’s. This has been done as far as 
da, but the later expressions, though derived by simple substitutions 
of quantities already defined, become very clumsy when referred back 
to these initial quantities. 

The difficulty with this formulation is, that we cannot predict the 
temperatures of the various effects, nor the weight of steam fed 
to the first effect. Many methods of calculation have been suggested 
based on assumed values for temperatures, and constant factors for the 
relation Di:Da:Ds:D4, but these are all arbitrary, and satisfactory 
only for very definite and limited conditions. It is desirable to have 
a general method which does not involve such fundamental arbitrary 
assumptions, and which may be applied to any case that may arise. 

Such a.method may be developed from the postulation that the 
heat altering the heating surface on one side must be equal to the 

'It should be noted that the losses from ordinary apparatus are almost 
•entirely convection, and only to a very slight extent true radiation. The term 
“radiation" is so universally used in this connection, however, that it has a 
perfectly definite meaning. 
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heat leaving the other side of that surface. We wiU begin by de¬ 
fining H as follows: * 

Hi = 0 |UiSi, H2 = ©sUjS., etc. (S4) 

In the first effect, the heat which enters the heating surface may 
be expressed asD„Lo or (d„-f-di,)L„. The heat which leaves the 
heating surface is W(ti — t() D,Li. We may then write 

(d„-f dh)L„ = Hi = W(t, — t,) (55) 

In order to condense these formulas, square brackets around a letter 
denoting a weight will signify the product of that weight by its latent 
heat at the temperature at which it is formed or condensed, and h 
will be used (with a subscript denoting an effect) to represent the 
heat necessary to raise the liquid entering an effect to the boiling 


point in that effect. Equation (55) will now read 

[d„] + [dH]=H. = h.+ [Di] (56) 

Similarly, for the other effects we may write 

[Di] = IL = [d,] (57) 

[d^l + [S2] = Ih -= [d.,] (58) 

[dc] + [S3] = Hi = [d.] (59) 

Remembering that D, =:di, we may write 

from (56), [di] = Hi — hi (60) 

from (58), [dj] = Ha — [Sj] — [da] — [sa] (61) 

. and [da] ^ [da] + [sa] (62) 

Substituting the value of [da] from equation (62) in equation (59) 
we have 

[da]=Hi-[Sa]-[Sa] (63) 

Combining equations (57), (60), (61), and (63), we may write 

Hi — hi = Ha = Ha - [Sa] =:= Hi - [Sa] - [s,] (64) 


which is the basic equation for this method of solution. If we as¬ 
sume a certain heating surface for each effect, and a heat transfer 
coefficient for each effect, the temperature drops in the various effects 
may then be adjusted by trial until equation (64) is satisfied. 

It may not be obvious that the temiierature drops in a multiple 
effect evaiwrator cannot be determined in advance. By fixing the 
steam pressure to the first effect and the vacuum on the last efffet, 
the total working temperature range may be fixed, but thd evaporator 
must come to its own equilibrium within that range so that equation 
(64) is satisfied. If the terms hi, [Sa], and [sj] be neglected tem¬ 
porarily as rather small, it will be seen that we liave approximately 

Hi = H, = H, = Hi (65) 
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which 15 equivalent to 

e.SxU, = 0 ,s,u, = e,s,u. = e^s.u, (66) 

Since we liave shown in Chapter 8 that U changes through wide limits 
with changes in boiling point and temperature drop, 0 must also vary 
from effect to effect in order to satisfy equation (66) (or rather its 
more exact form (64)). 

Problem i. 

Conforming still to the assumptions on which this discussion has 
been based, let us examine a quadruple effect evaporator, fed with 
1250 gallons per hour of liquid at 60° F., concentrating this to 250 
gallons per hour, steam to the first effect at S pounds gage (227° F.) 
and a vacuum on the last effect of 26 inches referred to a 
30-inch barometer (boiling point 125° F.). What must be the 
heating surface, the weight of steam used per hour, and the tempera¬ 
ture distribution? Assume that the heating surface of all the effects 
is the same. 

The principal difficulty in applying this or any other method of 
calculating evaporators, is the scarcity of data on heat transfer co¬ 
efficients. The data of Figure 58 represent at present the only sys¬ 
tematic set of experiments ever reported on a standard evaporator. 
Even they would require considerable and rather questionable inter¬ 
polation to use by this method. It was shown, however, that if they 
are recalculated to corrected coefficients and plotted as in Figure 61, 
the variations are rather small. If we assume that the corrected co¬ 
efficients of Figure 61 can be represented accurately enough for our. 
present purposes by a single straight line, we can then reproduce a 
table sufficiently complete for these problems. 

A single line was drawn so as to be the mean of the three upper 
curves of Figure 61. The points read off this were converted to ap¬ 
parent coefficients for different boiling points and different tempera¬ 
ture drops, and from such data Figure 76 was drawn. It must not 
be forgotten that the information on which Figure 61 is based may 
be applied only to the design of a machine like the one in which it 
was determined. A change in tube proportions, liquor level, or vis¬ 
cosity of liquid, would invalidate this data. The most important 
problems in the field of evaporation are a study of such factors and 
their inter-relationships, so that data determined on one type of ma¬ 
chine may be recalculated to correspond to some other type. 

•As illustrating the method used, consider the calculation of the 
apparent coefficient when the boiling point is 160° F. and the tem¬ 
perature drop 40° F. From the single line, UZ for a 40° drop is 
195. The viscosity of water at 160“ is 0.401. The pressure corre¬ 
sponding to 160® F. is 245.0 mm. These tests were run with a 4-foot 
tube, and the liquor level was at the top tube sheet, so the hydrostatic 
head at the bottom of the tubes was 4 feet of water. 
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Fig. 76.—Heat transfer coefficients in vertical tnlie evaporator (iron Inlas j" 
(liain.p 48" long, boiling distilleil water, li<iuor level even with lops of tubes). 


4 ft. n,0 = = 897 mm. Hg. 

Pressure at top of tube—245.0 mm. 

Pressure at bottom—245.0 + 89.7 = 334.7 mm. 

Corresponding temperature at bottom—173.4“ F. 

Mean liquor temperature—166.7“ F- 

Steam temperature—200“ F. 

True mean temperature drop—200“ — 166.7° — 33 - 3 ° F. 

Corrected coefficient-= 488 

0.401 

■ Apparent coefficient—488 X = 4^6 

40 

In this way the curves of Figure 76 have been calculated. Each 
curve is for a constant boiling point, and gives the aj^arent coeffi¬ 
cients for the apparent temperature drops indicated. Linear inter¬ 
polation for intermediate boiling points is sufficiently accurate. It 
cannot be too often repeated that these curves hold only for a vertical 
evaporator with 2-inch iron tubes 4 feet long, boiling a liquid of specific 
gravity = i.o, viscosity the same as water, no elevation in toiling 
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point, with the liquor level held even with the tops of the tubes. 

Having this data, we may proceed to a solution of our basic 
equation 

H,-h. = H, = H,-[s.] = H,-[s,]--[8a] (64) 

This solution must of necessity be made by the method of trial and 
error, the temjierature drops being adjusted to satisfy equation (64) 
and the heating surface adjusted to produce the desired total evapora¬ 
tion. The feed is 10,410 pounds, the evaporation 8330 pounds, and 
the total temperature drop is (227° — 125°) or 102® F. In addition 
to satisfying equation (64) we must also have such a solution that 

©1 + 0 . -f 03 -j- e* = 102° 

and d, -H dj -f S2 -j- da -f- S3 -f di -j- S4 = 8330 lbs. 

Having no precedent, we must first appro.ximate the size of the 
heating surface. This can be done from the total heat to be trans¬ 
mitted, the average coefficient, and the total temperature drop. As¬ 
suming an average coefficient of about 400, an average latent heat of 
990, and a first effect temperature of about 210°, we have 

Heat for evaiwration—8330 X 990 = 8,250,000 B.t.u. 

Heat for heating feed—10,410 X (210 — 60) = 1,560,000 B.t.u. 


Total heat to be transmitted—■ 9,810,000 B.t.u. 

Probable heating surface— — ■ = about 230 sq. ft. 

400 X 102 ^ ‘ 

The next approximation is the temperature distribution. Since 
considerable heat must be used to heat the feed to the boiling point, 
the first effect temperature drop will have to be rather large. The 
second effect temperature drop will be small, and the third and fourth 
larger. For a first trial we will take at random 

61 = 28®, 0a = 20®, 0a = 24®, 04 = 30® 

With steam at 227® to the first effect, this calls for boiling points of 

ti = 199°. ts = 179°. ta = 155°. U = 125® 

Knowing the boiling point and temperature drop in each effect, we 
may now turn to Figure 76 and determine the coefficients, which we 
find to be * 

Ui = 530, Ua = 375 , Ua = 3io, 1)4 = 205 

The first set of calculations is as follows (asterisks mark the terms 
which must be equal to satisfy equation (64)): 
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Hi = Sx 0 iU, = 230 X 28 X S30 = 3420,000 B.t.u. 

h, = W(ti — t,) = 10,410 X (199 — 60) = 1450,000 B.t.u. 

♦Hi — hi = 1,970,000 B.t.u. 

- Hi — hi _ 1,970,000 

L, “ 978 

- di = 8390 lbs. 

= (W — di)02 = 8390 X 20 = 168,000 B.t.u. 

(W —d,) 0 i _ 168,000 


159 


d. 

W 

[Si 
$2 — 
♦H, 

di = 


: 2020 lbs. 


--- 170 lbs. 

L, 990 

= S202U2 = 230 X 20 X 375 = 1,730,000 B.t.u. 


Hi 

W- 

[sa] 

S 3 = 


d 3 = 

♦Hi 

IIl = 
[sj : 

s« = 


lbs. 

Lj 990 

= S361U1 = 230 X 24 X 310 = 1,710,000 B.t.u. 

-D, — D, = W — (d, + di +S2) = 10,410— (2020 + 1750 + 
170) = 6470 lbs. 

= (W — D, — Ds)©! = 6470 X 24 = 155,000 B.t.u. 

(W —Di —Di)©! _ 15 5,000 _ , 

L, 1004 

Ha _ 1,710,006 
Li “ 1004 

- [Sa] = 1,710,000— 168,000 = 1,S42,0(X3 B.t.u. 


154 lbs. 


1700 lbs. 


= S*©iUi = 230 X 30 X 205 = 1,415, (XX) B.t.u. 

= (W —D, —1)2 —Da)©, = [10,410—(2020 + 1750 + 
170 + 1700 + 154) ] X 30 = 4616 X 30 = 138,000 B.t.u. 
[s,] _ 138,000 _ 

L, 1022 


135 lbs. 


1380 lbs. 

L, 1022 


d.= 

*H,— [sa] — [sj] = t,4i5,(xx)— 168,000— 155,(XX)— 1,092,000 B.t.u, 


Evaporation 
di = 2020 pounds 

da = 1750 

Sa = 170 
da = 1700 
Sa= 154 
di = 1380 
Si= 135 

Total 7409 pounds 
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Substituting the terms marked with an asterisk in equation (64) we 
have , 

1,970,000 = 1,730,000 = 1,542,000 = 1,092,000 

In other words, there are two faulty assumptions in our solution: 
(i) the total evaporation is less than desired, hence 230 square feet 
is too little heating surface; (2) equation (64) is not satisfied, hence 
the temperature distribution is not correct. 

The third tenn in equation (64) seems about the average, hence 
the value assumed for 03 will stand temporarily, but 04 must be 
increased, 03 decreased a little, and 0 i decreased considerably. The 
solution will be repeated using 240 sq. ft. as the heating surface and 
a temperature distribution of 

01 = 25°, 0s = 19°, 03 = 24°, 04 = 34° 

The results of the previous calculations are tabulated in Table XI as 
Trial i. These calculations will not be repeated in detail, but the 
results are given as Trial 2. This gives, as a final result, for equa¬ 
tion (64) 

1,700,000 = 1,760,000 = 1,680,000 = 1,511,000 

and a total evaporation of 7650 pounds instead of the desired 8330 
pounds. Evidently more heating surface is needed, the temperature 
drop in the second effect is too higli, and that in the fourth is not 
high enough. 

Trial 3 shows the results of raising the surface to 260 square feet, 
cutting down 02 by 1° and raising 04 by 1°. This gives an evapora¬ 
tion of 8372 ]X)unds— as close a check as is necessary in such calcula¬ 
tions. The balance is 

1,960,000 = 1,800,000 = 1,879,000 — 1,793,000 

In Trial 4, 1° has Ijeen transferred from 0 , to 04, with the follow¬ 
ing result: 

1,820,000 = 1,820,000 = 1,906,000 = 1,838,000 

Here the maximum deviation from the mc.m is only about 3 )x‘r 
cent, and a closer check cannot be obtained without splitting de¬ 
grees. Obviously neither the accuracy of the data nor the uniformity 
of operating conditions is sufficient to warrant any closer calcu¬ 
lations. 

..The average value of the terms of equation (64) for the last trial 
is 1,823,000, Hence, if the final adjustment of the assumptions were 
made so that a perfect balance was obtained, all the terms would 
probably have this value. Hence the first term is 3,000 B.t.u. low 
and the last term 35,000 B.t.u. low. Any changes of fractional parts 
of a degree would affect In, S2, and S3 to a very slight extent; the 
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irincipal changes in making such adjustments would be in fii and H«. 
ience we may say that at equilibrium we would have 


Hi = 3.313.000 B t-u- 
= 2,185,000 B.t.u. 


■ From this we may derive the most important information for this 
case: 



3.3^3.000 _ steam. 

961 


Heat to condenser = H* + s, = 2,185,000 + 138,000 = 2,323,000 
• B.t.u. 


Backward Feed. 


To illustrate the application of this method to another case, con¬ 
sider Figure 77. This is the same evaporator, but the feed comes 
into the fourth effect, is pumiied to the third, then to the second, 
and the concentrated liquor is removed from the fir|t effect. Here 
there is no flashing, but some of the steam entering each effect is 
used to heat the liquor in that effect from the temperature at which 
it enters, up to the boiling point. We may then write 


Hi=[di]+h, 
H, = [di] = [d, 
H.= [d,] = [d, 
H,= [da] = [d4 


hj 

-f h. 
+ h* 


H, = H, - h, =-H2 


• h. = H. - h. - h, 


(67) 


Problem 2. 

What will be the effect of feeding the evaporator of Problem i 
backward? It is obvious, from an inspection of Figure 75 that the 
large drop across the first effect is caused by the amount of heat 
needed for heating feed, (h,), and that otherwise the temperature 
drops would all increase from the first to the last effect. In Figure 
77 the evaiwration increases toward the first effect, in Figure 75 it 
increases toward the last effect. The magnitude of the differences 
is exaggerated in Figures 75 and 77. Hence in this problem we 
will probably have temperature drops increasing from the first to the 
last effect, but not increasing as fast as in Problem i. Hence, for the 
first assumption, consider the same heating surface and 

01 = 20“, 01 = 23°, 01 = 26°, 04=33' 

This calls for 

to = 227°, t, = 207°, t, = i84°, t,= i58°, t*=i25° 

From Figure 76 we find 

U, = 52o, Us = 420, U, = 330, Us = 220 
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i64 heat transfer and evaporation 


In this case it is necessary to begin the calculations with the fourth 
effect. Again, asterisks mark the terms which must be equal to satisfy 
equation (67). 

*Hi = .S404U4 = 260 X 33 X 220 = 1,890,000 B.t.u. 
h, W(t4 —t,; = 10,410 (125 — 60) =677,000 B.t.u. 

[d,] =114 — 114= 1,890,000 — 677,000= 1,213,000 B.t.u. 

lbs. 

L4 1022 

W — di = 10,410— 1 190 = 9220 lbs. 

Ha = SaOjUa = 260 X 26 X 330 = 2,230,000 B.t.u. 
ha = (VV — da) (ta — ta) = 922O X 33 = 305,000 B.t.u. 

■"Ha — ha = 2,230,000 — 305,000 = 1,925,000 B.t.u. 

= = = 1920 lbs. 

La 1003 ^ 

W — di — da = 10,410 — 1190 — 1920 = 7300 lbs. 

Ha = Sa 0 aUa = 260 X 23 X 420 =2,510,000 B.t.U. 

ha = (W — d, — da) (ta — tj) = 73OO X 26 = 190,000 B.t.u. 

■"Ha — hj — ha = 2,510,000 — 305,000 — 190,000 = 2,015,000 B.t.u. 
[da] = Ha — ha = 2,510,000 — 190,000 = 2,320,000 B.t.U. 

W — di — da — da = 10,410 — 1190 — 1920 — 2350 =4950 lbs. 

Hi = SjOiUj = 2()0 X 20 X 520 = 2,710,000 B.t.u. 
h, = (W —di —da —da) (ti —ta) =4950 X 23 = 114,000 B.t.u. 
♦Hi — hi — ha — ha = 2,710,000 — 305,000— 190,000— 114,000 = 
2,201,000 B.t.u. 

[di] = Hi — hi = 2,710,000 — 113,000 = 2,597,000 B.t.u. 

di = iM = »ooo^ 

1-1 974 ‘ 


Total evaporation; 

di = 1190 pounds 
da = 1920 
da = 2350 
dt = 2670 

Total 8130 pounds 


Substituting terms marked with an asterisk in equation (67) 

• 1,890,000 = 1,925,000 = 2,015,000 = 2,201,000 

The first effect temperature drop is too high, the fourth effect is too 
small, and the evaporation is a little low. The results of repeating 
the calculation with 270 square feet and with 

©1 = 19°, ©a = 23®, ©a = 26“, ©4 = 34° 
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are given as Trial 2, Table XII. This results in an evaporation of 
8502 pounds, hence 270 square feet is a little large. The balance 
. shown by substituting in equation {67) 

2,024,000 = 2,i8o,(X)o = 2,042,000 = 2,070,000 

shows a niaximuin deviation from the average of about 5 per cent. 
This cannot be improved without splitting degrees. Since the calcula¬ 
tion must be reflated for 265 square feet, this might lie tried, though 
it is of no real significance. Trial 3, Table XII, shows the results 
of using 265 square feet, taking one degree off 0-, and dividing it 
'between 0 i and 0 :,. This gives 8317 pounds total evaporation (only 
13 |X)unds less than desired) and values for equation (67) of 

2,061,000 =: 1,985,000 = 2,042,000 = 2,030,000 

or a maximum deviation from tlie mean of 2 iter cent. This is an 
unusual check, both for evaporation and for heat balance, and few 
problems of this type will come out so closely. The average of the 
^bove terms is 2,029,000 B.t.u. Adjusting the last values of H, 
and H4 to conform to this average, as was done in Problem i, we have 


Hi = 2,628,000 B.t.u. 

II4 = 2,029,000 B.t.u. 

.p, _ III _ 2,628,000 _ 


2730 lbs. steam. 


Heat to condenser =; H4 —• 64 == 2,029,000 — 677,000 = 
1,352,000 B.t.u. 

It might be appropriate to note at this point that the principal- 
functions of such (;alculations as this is to lead one to a thorough 
understanding of the processes operating in a multiple effect evapo¬ 
rator, and the factors affecting its equilibrium, rather than an ab.solute 
determination of the quantitative results. For commercial design it 
is rarely desirable to carry such calculations past the first approxi¬ 
mation or two. One soon learns to judge conditions quickly, so as 
to require few trials to get a fair check. Further, if the evajjora- 
tion or the balance should be to i)cr cent off, one should remember 
that in commercial operation the total temix;rature drop, or the 
feed, may easily vary by this much. Further, extra heating surface 
must always be provided as a safeguard against periods of irregular 
o]x;ration. 

The greate.st value of these calculations is in determining the rela¬ 
tive magnitude of the effect of clianges in arrangement qr operation. 
For instance, comparing the results of Problems i and 2: 

From this we may conclude tliat under the conditions of this 
problem, changing from forward feed to backward feed will (i) not 
change the total heating surface needed (i.e., if the evaporator is 
already installed for forward feed, it will still have sufficient capac- 
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Heating surface Mr effect.... 
Steam needed . 

Forward Feed 
(Problem 1) 

Backward Feed 
(Problem 3) 

26s square feet 

. 3.450 

2,730 pounds per hour 

Heat to condenser. 


1,352,000 B.t.u. per hour 

Boiling points—ist effect_ 

. 203“ 

207® 

and effect ... 

185° 

184“ 

3rd effect ... 

. 161” 

158’ 

4th effect ... 

125 ° 

125 ° 


ity for backward feed); (2) decrease the steam needed by 720 pounds 
■per hour, or 20 per cent of that needed in forward feed; (3) de¬ 
crease the heat going to the condenser by 971,000 B.t.u. or 40 per 
cent of that in forward feed (and hence decrease the water needed 
for the condenser in the same proportion); and (4) will not change 
the working temperatures and pressures appreciably except in the first 
effect, which will boil at a little higher temperature with backward 
feed. For assistance in reaching such conclusions as these, a thorough 
familiarity with this method is invaluable. 


Extra Steam. 


One idea which we owe originally to Rillieux is that an evaporator, 
besides being a device for concentrating solutions, is also a very eco¬ 
nomical source of low-pressure steam. This idea is fully understood 
and appreciated in the sugar industry, where large volumes of steam 
are regularly withdrawn from various effects and used in other parts 
of the process. This principle and its applications are, however, very 
seldom appreciated outside of the sugar industry, and a few problems 
to illustrate their possibilities will be of interest. 

Figure 78 is a development of Hausbrand’s diagram in which 
the feed to a quadruple effect evaporator is drawn through four 
heaters IVa, Ilia, Ila, and la, on its way to the first effect. Each 
of these heaters is heated by steam diverted from the bodies of the 
evaporators. The weight of steam so diverted will be represented 
by E with a subscript to denote the effect from which it is with¬ 
drawn. Following Hausbrand’s terminology, we will call such steam 
“extra steam.” The analysis of this ca.se by the balance method is as 
follows: 


Hi = hi-|-[E,]-f-[di], [di]—Hi — hi—[Ei] 

Hi = [di] = [di] -f [El], [di] = H,- [El] 

Hi = [di] -f [si] = [d.] + [E.], [d.] = H, - [E.] 

H.= [d.]-f [s.] = KH-[Ei] 


( 68 ) 

(69) 

(70) 

(71) 


Substituting from (69) in (70) 

H. = Hi-[E,H-[s,] 


( 72 ) 











I68 
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Substituting from (70) in (71) 

H, = H,-[E,j + [s,l ( 73 ) 

Solving (72) for H™, substituting in (73), and solving (73) for Hj 

H, = H3-[s,] + [F.=] (74) 

ih = H. - [S 3 ] - [S 3 ] + [E 3 ] + [E 3 ] (75) 

From (68), (69), (74), and (75) 

H, _ h, - [E,] = H= = H 3 - [S 3 ] + [E 3 ] = 

H. - [S 3 ] - [S 3 ] + [E 3 ] + [E 3 ] (76) 


which is the equation which must be satisfied by the solution in this 
case. 

Problem 3. 

Retaining all the other conditions of Problem i, assume that the 
freed liquor, originally at 60° F., is fed through four vaiwr heaters, 
heated by steam from the four effects, and then passes from the first 
effect heater to the body of the fir^t effect. Assume that the heaters 
may be so designed that the liquor is heated to within 10° F. of the 
temperature of the vapor used for heating. 

The solution obviously calls for less heating surface in the evapo¬ 
rators than in the preceding cases, as a considerable amount of heat 
was there used for heating feed in the evajxtrator itself, while here 
all that heat passes through the surface of the external heaters. It 
is also obvious that the heat transmitted through the heating surface 
is not greatly different from effect to effect. Hence, due to the de¬ 
crease in coefficients toward the last effect, the temperature drops 
will increase toward the last effect. Without going through the pre¬ 
liminary trials, we may consider the last solution in detail. 

Assume a heating surface of 220 square feet per effect, and a dis¬ 
tribution of 

01 = 21°, 03 = 21°, 03 = 26°, 01 = 34° 

From this it follows that 

to = 227°, ti = 2o6°, t,= i85°, to =159°, t, = 125° 

and from Figure 76, the coefficients are 

U, = $10, 113 = 415. U3 = 335. 04 = 220 

.Since the feed is heated to within 10° of vapor temperature In eSch 
heater, the temperature of the liquid leaving each heater is' 

la—196°, Ila—175°, Ilia—149°, IVa—115° 

Hi = Si 0 iUi = 220 X 21 X 510 = 2,360,000 B.t.p. 
h, = W(ti —196) = 10,410 X 10 = 104,000 B.t.u. 
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[Di] = [E,] + [di] = Hi — hi = 2,360,000—104,000 = 2,256,000 
* B.t.u. 

= & = ^ = 

[El] = 10,410 X (196— 17s) = 219,000 B.t.u. 

♦Hi — hi — [E,] = 2,360,000—104,000 — 219,000 = 2,037,000 B.t.u. 
W — D, = 10,410 — 2310 = 8100 lbs. 

♦Hi = SiGiUi = 220 X 21 X 415 = 1,920,000 B.t.u. 

di + E. = ^ = 1940 lbs. 

[El] = 10,410 X (175 —149) = 271.000 B.t.u. 

[si] = (W — Di) (ti —ti) =8100 X21 = 170,000 B.t.u. 

’ ~ L, “ 987 “ 7 
W — Di — Di = 8100 — 1940 — 172 = 5988 lbs. 

II3 = SaOiUi = 220 X 26 X 335 = 1,920,000 B.t.u. 

d, + E, = Mj = i»22 = 1920 lbs. 

L, 1002 ^ 

[El] = 10,410X (149—”5) =354.000 B.tu. 

[s,] = (W —Di —Di) (t, —t.) = 5988 X 26= 156,000 B.tu. 

s 3 = M = iS^ = iS6 1bs. 

L, 1002 ^ 

W — Di — Di — D, = 5988 —1920 —156 = 3912 lbs. 

♦Hj — [si] + [El] = 1,920,000 — 170,000 + 271,000 = 2,021,000 

B.t.u. 

H4 = 540*114 = 220 X 34 X 220 = 1,650,000 B.t.u. 

d4 + E4 = ?i = i^S0^ = 1610 lbs. 

L* 1022 

[E4] = 10,410 X (115—60) = 572,000 B.tu. 

[S4] = (W — Di — Dj — D.) (ts — t*) = 3912 X 34 = 133.000 

B.t.u. 

s,= M = i 3 ^ = x30lbs. 

L* 1022 

♦H* + [El] + [El] — [s,] — [s,] = 1,650,000 + 271,000 + 354,000 
—170,000—156,000 = 1,949,000 B.t.u. 

Total evaporation: 


di = 2310 pounds 
di + El = 1940 
s,= 172 
di + E, = 1920 
s,= 156 
d* + E* = 1610 
84= 130 

Total 8238 pounds 
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or 100 pounds less than required. One hundred pounds addition 
evaporation could be accomplished either by increasing the heatin 
surface to 225 square feet or slightly increasing to. The balance 0 
equation (76) is 

2,037,000 = 1,920,000 = 2,021,000 = 1,949,000 

This cannot be improved except by splitting degrees. The averag 
value of the terms is 1,982,000. Hence, the first term is 55,000 B.t.u 
too high, and a more exact value of H, would be 2,305,000 B.t.u. 
H, thus readjusted is now 1,683,000 B.t.u., from which we have 

_ H, 2,305,000 . 

Do = ' > ■— = 2400 pounds 

L„ 961 

Heat to condenser = H* 4 " [s, | — [E«] = 1,683,000 -f 133,000 — 
572,000 = 1,244,000 B.t.u. 


Comparing the results of Problems i, 2, and 3 we have 



Problem 1 

Problem 2 

Problem 3 


Forward 

Backward 

Forward Feed 


Feed 

No Heaters 

Feed 

Heaters on 

Extra Steam 

Heating surface . 


26s 

22$ square feet 

Steam needed . 


2,730 

2400 pounds 

Heat to condenser. 


1,352,000 

1444,000 B.t.u. 

Boiling points: 

First effect . 


207“ 

206° 

Second effect . 

185: 

184° 

185° 

Third effect . 

. 161” 

158; 


Fourth effect . 

. 125° 

125 

125 


Under the conditions of these problems, therefore, heating feed with 
vapor heaters saves 30 i)cr cent of the steam used in Case 1 , and 
12 per cent of the steam used in Case II. The cvaiwrator may be 
le Mr cent smaller, but must have four external heaters. The heat 
going to the condenser is, of course, a direct measure of the water 
Led in the condenser, all other conditions being equal. We find that 
vapor heaters save 45 per cent of the water used in Case I, and 8 iier 
cent of that used in Case II. 

It should be noted that the use of steam for heating m this man¬ 
ner is not greatly different from the heating of Ca.se If. Each heater 
may be thought of as a part of the heating surface of the succeed¬ 
ing effect, built as a separate heater, partly because ip this form 
the cost per square foot is usually less than in an evaporator, and 
partly because the arrangement of vapor heaters used in Problem 3 
allows forward feed through the evaporator with its advantages of 
flash and absence of feed pumps under vacuum. Methods of feed¬ 
ing will be discussed fully in the next chapter; these comments are 
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merely intended to point out the conclusions which may be reached 
by carrying V)ut such calculations as here described. 

The withdrawal of extra steam obviously need not be limited to 
heating feed. Vapor withdrawn from the first effect has already 
evaporated its own weight of water, and hence is just that much 
more economical than exhaust or live steam. Similarly, vapor with¬ 
drawn from the second effect has already evaporated twice its weight 
of water, and so on down the evaporator. In addition, every pound 

of vapor withdrawn from the evaporator to be used elsewhere, de¬ 

creases the heat going from the last effect to the condenser, and 
hence saves water. Where water is expensive this often becomes an 
extremely important item. It is evident that the further down the 
evaporator (i.e., the nearer the condenser) the extra steam is used, 
the greater the .saving accomplished. This is offset by the lower 
stemn temperatures toward the last effect, which limit the uses to 
which such steam may be put, and increase the cost of the apparatus 
in which it is used, due to the lower available temperature drop as 
compared with live or exhaust steam. The most economical place to 
take off extra steam is between the last effect and the condenser. If 

there is any heating to be done which can be done with steam at 

this temperature, a heater placed in the vapor line just ahead of the 
condenser will usually be very economical, especially if cooling water 
is expensive. 

To illustrate a little further the economies which may be attained 
by the use of extra steam, some additional examples may be of interest. 

Problems 4 and 5. 

In the evaporator of Problem 3, consider the effect of the with¬ 
drawal, for use in some other part of the plant, of 500 pounds of steam 
per hour. In Problem 4 this is to be taken from the first effect, in 
Problem 5, from the second. All other conditions are to be the same as 
in Prohlein 3, including the stipulation that the heating surface slwll be 
the same in all effects. The final calculations (carried out to the nearest 
even degree and the nearest 10 square feet heating surface) are given in 
Table XIII. 

It is a common idea that if such extra steam is to be removed, 
additional heating surface must he provided for the effect from 
which it is taken and for all preceding effects. The temperature 
distributions in Problems 4 and 5 show that no great disturbance 
is caused by withdrawing this amount without such extra surface; 
and this amount is over 20 per cent of the evaporation in the 
first effect, ;md 25 jxir cent of the evaporation in the second effect, of 
Problem 3. 

To illustrate the effect of changes in heating surface. Problems 6 
and 7 have been worked. Problem 6 is the same as Problem 4 but 
with extra heating surface in the first effect; Problem 7 is the same 
as Problem 5 but with extra heating surface in the first two effects. 
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The total heating surface of the four effects is the same in all four 
problems. ^ 

The balances of the four problems are as follows: 

Problem 4—1,857,000 = 1,870,000 = 1,853,000 = 1,897,000; 

Average 1,869,000 

5— 2,186,000 = 2,220,000 = 2,218,000 = 2,270,000; 

Average 2,224,000 

6— 1,907,000 = 1,830,000 = 1,939,000 = 1,925,000: 

Average 1,900,000 

7— 2,287,000 = 2,240,000 = 2,319,000 = 2,252,000; 

Average 2,274,000 

Correcting H, and Hi for the deviation of the last solution from the 
average, and assuming that in the case of Problem 3, the 500 pounds 
of steam is used in the process as live or exhaust steam, replaced by 
vapor from the evaporators in the other problems, we have 

Problem 3 4 S 6 7 

Steam used inevapo- 

, . 2,400 2,790 2,680 2,830 2,710 pounds 

In process . 500 _ _ 

Total ..... 2,900 2,790 2,6^ 2,830 2,710 pounds 

Heat to condenser.. 1,244,000 1,122,000 1,009,000 1,136,000 i,ot6,ooo B.t.u. 

The differences between Problems 4 and 6, and between Problems 
5 and 7, are within the error of the calculations. It is to be expected 
that a rearrangement of the heating surface would have no effect 
on economy. Taking 500 pounds steam off the first effect (Problems 
4 and_ 6) saves 100 pounds, or 20 per cent, over using direct steam. 
If it is taken from the second effect, it saves 200 pounds, or 40 per 
cent, over direct steam. The heat going to the condenser is cut down 
by 110,000 B. t.ti. when the extra steam is taken from the first effect, 
and by 230,000 B.t.u. when ft is taken from the second effect. 

In judging the signifirance of these calculations, the absolute values 
obtained are of small importance, the important conclusion is the 
relative effect of the changes in conditions. An evaporator to remove 
1000 ^llons water per hour is a small evaporator and would seldom 
be built in quadruple effect. The absolute savings in steam and 
water in the above problems are very small and would scarcely justify 
the expense of the more complicated layouts. If the evaporator were 
five times as large (a small beet sugar mill will have an evaporator 
sx to eight times as large as in these problems), the saving will be 
of considerable importance. 

General Problems. 

_ In solving the problems so far we have qonfined ourselves to an 
ideal case. The method is adaptable to any case, however compli¬ 
cated. Further, in the above solutions all other conditions have been 
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fixed and only temperature drop varied to obtain a balance. Other 
conditions might just as well have been taken as variaUes. Thus, 
with the total temperature drop constant, we might have* considered, 
in any of the problems of this chapter, what the distribution of the 
heating surface must be to produce any fixed temperature in any or 
all effects. For instance, we might have demanded a uniform tem¬ 
perature drop in all effects, and varied the heating surface to pro¬ 
duce it. We might have demanded a uniform heating surface in all 
effects, a definite temperature in some one effect, and varied the 
total temperature drop. Whatever conditions we impose, if we can 
find such a value for the variable that the balance equation is satis- 
‘fied, the problem is solved, for we have actually calculated the equi¬ 
librium which will be set up in the machine under oijerating conditions. 

No matter what the evaporator arrangement may be, a set of equa¬ 
tions may lx; written and a balance equation derived in terms of the 
various H’s. More or less than four effects, mixed feed (i.c., such 
order of effects as 2, 3, 4, i, etc.), parallel feed,—in fact, any arrange¬ 
ment met in jjractice may be analyzed by this method. When one is 
not thoroughly familiar with the calctdations, the corrcs])onding ITaus- 
brand diagram should be drawn and the balance equation derived. A 
little practice will enable one to write the balance equation directly 
from the diagram by inspection. 

If it be desireel to apply the inelhod to a practical case, there is 
little greater difficulty. Radiation may be handled exactly as extra 
steam was handled in Problem 3. If the solution to be evaporated 
has a viscosity or density other than water, the curves of Figure 76 
must be recalculated with due allowance for these factors. If the 
solution to be evaporated has an elevation in boiling point, the cal¬ 
culations arc more tedious, cs|)ecially if the solution is being con¬ 
centrated. but no change in method is necessary. In such a case 
one must remember, as discussed on page 119, that the elevation in 
boiling point is lost so far as working temiwrature drop is con¬ 
cerned. That is, the first effect may boil at ti and its working tempera¬ 
ture drop ( 0 i) is t„~ t, as usual. But the vapor to the second 
effect is, for practical purposes, at ft, — a)® (if a represents the ele¬ 
vation in boiling point of the solution at the pressure in the first 
effect) and hence 02 is not t, — t-, but (t, — a) — t2. 

All such cases bring in such endless complications that it is im¬ 
possible to collect problems illustrating all tbe possibilities of the 
method. The reader must develop the solii.ions for the particular 
cases he has on hand, based on the principles illustrated in the problems 
already worked. 


THERMOCOMPRESSORS. 


An evaporator is, from one point of view, merely a reducing valve. 
We put one pound of steam into the heating surface, and get out 
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of the vapor outlet approximately a pound of steam at a lower 
pressure, t 

Consider a single effect evaporator, with its vapor space at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, the steam at lo pounds gage, and the condensate 
leaving at steam temix:ratures. If the liquid enters the evaporator at 
the boiling point, it will take 970 B.t.u. to form one pound of steam. 
Steam at 10 pounds gage has a temperature of 238° and one pound 
gives up 953 B.t.u. in condensing. If the condensate be cooled to 
220°, the whole 970 B.t.u. needed are accounted for, and one pound 
of steam will evolve one pound of vapor. 

The total heat of the 10 pound steam is 1160 B.t.u. To regenerate 
a ixnmd of this steam from a pound of condensate at 220° would 
take 972 B.t.u. as a minimum, and considerably more than this if 
referred back to the coal pile. On the other hand, the pound of vapor 
contains 1150 B.t.u., and would need the addition of only 10 B.t.u. 
to regenerate the pound of 10 pound steam. This has given rise to 
the much di.scussed question: why not compress the vapors coming 
from an evajxjrator, use the compressed steam to heat the evaixirator, 
and thus secure economy much greater than would be possible even 
with a number of effects? 

Methods of Compression. 

Compression of the vapors may be accomplished in two ways— 
by nozzles or by turbo-blowers. Reciprocating compressors were 
once suggested (the I’iccard-Wcible .System “ ) but arc not prac¬ 
tical. 

Nozzles are the simplest, but require the use of direct high-pressure 
steam to operate them. Tlie best known is possibly the Prache and 
Bouillon,* performance tests of which are shown in Figure 79. “En¬ 
trainment ratio” is the number of jxiunds of vapor compressed per 
pound of high-pressure actuating steam. In the problem of the first 
(laragraph of this .section we considered an evaporator with vapor at 
212° and a working drop of (238 — 212) or 26°. If this evapo¬ 
rator were operated with a nozzle compressor actuated by steam at 
125 pounds gage, 0.75 imund of vapor would l)e compressed per 
im'und of high-pressure steam. Thus, for every pound of steam sup¬ 
plied to the evaixirator at 125 pounds, there would be actually 175 
pounds of steam avaihble for heating, or not quite double effect 
efficiency in a single bory. There would still be one pound of vapor to 
go to other evaporators or to a condenser. On smaller tempera¬ 
ture drops a higher compression efficiency can be obtained, and 
increasing 4 he pressure of the actuating steam increases the effi¬ 
ciency of the nozzle. In any case, vapor corresixmding to the weight 

•For a full bibliography up to 1923 see Badger, Chem. Met. Eng., eS, 27-31, 
73-78 (i 923 ). 

U. S. Pat. 904,276, 1908. 
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of actuating steam (less losses, of course) must be disposed of else- 
* where. f 

Turbo-blowers are possibly of more general apj^ication, due to 



I'lG. 79.—I’crforinaiict of tluTinocomjiressor nozzles. 


the fact that tlicy use power rather than steam as an actuating medium, 
and have higher efficiencies than a nozzle. They cannot be made 
to compress through very wide ranges—lo to 15 iwunds is the maxi- 



I'la. So .—Mollier diagram for tlieimoconiprcssor calciilaUuns. 

mum. At lower compressions they give efficiencies of 50-65 per 
cent (adiabatic compression being taken as too per cent). They 
have the additional advantage of nut yielding excess steam to be 
condensed, if they are motor driven. 
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Work Needed for Vapor Recompression.' 

Figure 8^ is a section of the Mollier diagram for stearh. Line S" 
is the curve for dry saturated steam, line S' is the condensation line, 
and lines Pj and Pi are lines of constant pressure. Let us assume 
that the liquor Iwils at P,, the steam for heating is at Pj, the liquor 
enters at F, and the condensate can be cooled in heat exchangers 
to F'. 

Then to raise one pound of liquor to the boiling ixjint and con¬ 
vert it to one pound of steam at I’l takes FB — Ai ILt.u. If this 
])ound of vapor were to be compressed adiabatically it would have 
to be comjjre.ssed to C; but since, through inefficiency of the com¬ 
pressor more heat than the theoretical must be put into it to reach 
the pressure Pj, compression is represented by BC' rather than BC. 
The heat available ])er pound of steam is therefore FC' = A-. The 
work actually needed in kilowatts per ixtund of steam is therefore 
given by 


A2 — Ai ^ BC 

3420 ~ 3420N 


( 77 ) 


where 3420 is the factor converting B.t.u. to kilowatts, and N is the 
efficiency of the compressor. 

If the compressor and the evaporator work as a closed system, 
this work of compression must be disposed of in some way. Part 
of it escapes as radiation, part of it as sensible heat of the condensate 
(if the condensate is not cooled to F), part of it is used for heat¬ 
ing feed (for in the above discussion we have considered the feed 
equal to the evaporation), and part of it escapes as heat in thick 
liquor. If the evaporator is oixjraling on a temperature drop which 
corresponds to P2 — Pi, and the losses are less than W, the excess 
of heat supplied as work over heat lost by radiation will serve to 
raise Pi, decrease the working temperature drop, and hence decrease 
\V till W is equal to the losses. Therefore, if an evaporator using 
thermocompression is working on a given temperature drop and it is 
desired to increase this drop, the only way is to increase the losses. 
This usually can be done most simply by blowing off steam from 
cither the low- or the high-pressure side of the system (preferably 
the former). On the other hand, to decrease the working tempera¬ 
ture drop, the losses niu/t be lowered. In other words, the working 
tcni|icrature drop of a tiiermocompression evaixirator is fixed by the 
lossgs; .and such a machine wifi automatically adjust itself so that 
the losses will equal the heat input. 

If the solution being evaporated has an elevation in boiling point, 
this increases the range through which the vapors must be com¬ 
pressed. If a 10° temperature drop, for instance, must be main- 

*This discussion is taken from Pridgeon, Chem. Mel. Eng., eS, 1109-11 (1923). 
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tained, this means that the vapors must be compressed to a 
pressure corresponding to a temperature, not 10° higher tiian the tem¬ 
perature corresponding to the vapor space, but 10° pnis the eleva¬ 
tion in boiling point of the solution. It is important to remember 
that it is only the temperature of saturation that determines the useful 
working temperature drop, not the temperature of the superheated 
steam after compression. So, if a liquid which boils, at atmospheric 
pressure, at 212° is to be evaporated using a 10° tcm()crature drop, 
the steam must be compressed to such a pressure that saturated steam 
at that pressure will have a temperature of 222° (or about 3 pounds 
gage). If the liquid being evaporated has a rise in boiling point of 
5° b'., then the vapors will have to be compressed until the tempera¬ 
ture of saturation is 227° 1',, or about 4 ixjunds gage—an increase 
in power consumption in the coni])rcs.sor of 25 per cent. 


Problem. 


What would be the jKjwer consumption to eva|X)rate 1000 {xiunds 
water jier hour, at a temperature drop of 10'^ b'., from (a) pure water, 
(b) a solution having an elevation in boiling |)oint of 5° F. ? In both 
cases evaixtration is to take place at atmospheric pressure and the com¬ 
pressor has 60 per cent efiiciency. 

'bbe total heat in one pound of vapor at atmospheric i)ressnre and 
212° F. is 1150 B.t.u. If this is comprcs.scd to give a working 
temi)crature drop of 10° F.. it must l)e comi)ressed to 17.1) pounds 
absolute. On the Mollier diagram, starting with .saturated steam and 
atmospheric pressure (point II, Figure 80), we go straight up at con¬ 
stant entropy (adiabatic compression) to the line for 17.9 pounds 
pressure absolute. This gives us the point C, which is at 1167 B.t.u. 
total heat and a superheat of 23“. Hence the theoretical ptjwcr for 
adiabatic compression is 1167— 1150= 17 B.t.u. per pound. liiqHa- 
tion (77) gives the power for compressing one pound of steam; 
multiplying by 1000 gives the total power needed for this problem: 


Power 


■ X 17 
' 3420 X 0.60 


: 8.26 kw. 


From the Mollier chart we can find point C', by noting that A, — Ai 
must be ^ or 28.3 B.t.u. Hence the total heat at tlie point C' must 

be 1150 + 28.3 or 1178 B.t.u., but the press ire will still be P,. This 
point is found to call for 52“ superheat. 

In the same way, for case (b) the steam must be compressor to 
19.6 pounds absolute. BC is found, from the Mollier. chart, to be 
22 B.t.u. and 


Power = 


1000 X 22 
3420 X 0.60 


= 10.71 kw. 


with a superheat of 65°. 
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Capacity of Thermocorapression Evaporators. 

If in th(j^ above cases, it is considered that the power used for 
driving the compressors is furnished by condensing turbo-generators 
using 25 pounds steam per kw.-hour, then case (a) calls for 206 
pounds steam and case (b) for 268 pounds steam, neglecting addi¬ 
tional heat which might have to be added, over and above other losses, 
for such purposes as heating feed, etc. This shows a great saving 
over a single effect evaporator, which would take, in the above cases, 
at least 1100 pounds exhaust per hour, in single effect operation. 
Hence it would seem that a thermocompressor was very economical. 

Most of the discussion in the past has been based purely on the 
steam economy obtainable. Too little stress has been put on the other 
side of the question; namely, capacity. Compare the above cases 
with a single effect vacuum evaporator, using exhaust steam at 5 
pounds gage and boiling under a 26-inch vacuum. This gives a 
temperature drop for (a) of 100°, and for (b) 95“. From Figure 76, 
we see that for large temperature drops the coefficient at 125° F. is 
a little over half that at 212° F. A single effect vacuum evaporator 
would therefore work on ten times the temperature drop and half 
the coefficients of the thermocompressor, hence would need only about 
one-fifth the surface of the thermocompression evaporator. Thermo¬ 
compression is limited by the capacity of the compressors to small 
temperature drops—20-30° F. at the most, and at these large drops 
the power is greatly increased, the economy cut down, and the super¬ 
heat of the compressed steam becomes excessive. One series of 
patents on thermocompressors specifically limits the working tempera¬ 
ture drop to 3° C. (5.4° F.). 

The further developments of this idea have been discussed by the 
author,® but it may be .said here that in a plant where exhaust steam 
is available for ordinary evaporators, thermocompression cannot be 
considered. If live steam must be used as make-up on a multiple 
effect evaporator having a very small drop across the first effect, 
the make-up steam may lie added in an injector, compressing what¬ 
ever vapors it will. If electrical power is very cheap and fuel high, 
thermocompression is the obvious method. In some cases, using high- 
pressure steam to operate a non-condensing turbine driving the turbo¬ 
blower, using a multiple effect evaporator designed for a small work¬ 
ing temperature drop across the first effect, sending turbine exhaust 
and recompressed vapor/|0 the first effect, and sending part of the 
vapors from the first effect to the compressor and the rest to suc¬ 
ceeding effects, may work out to be the cheapest possible arrangement. 

‘C/icm. Afel, Eng., 18, 27-31, 72-78 (1923). 



Chapter ii. 

Multiple Eflfect Operation. 

In this chapter several factors affecting the operation of multiple 
effect evaporators wilt lie discussed. It is not the intention to pre¬ 
sent this as a manual for unskilled ojK’rators, but from a more or 
less theoretical viewixiint, for the benefit of the engineer who must 
decide on ojierating conditions. 


METI10D.S OF I'EFniXG. 

We may consider, as sejjarate cases, the following general systems; 

Forward feed 
llackward feed 
Parallel feed 
Mixed feed 

Forward and backward feed, as discussed in the previous chapter, 
mean feeding to the highest pressure or to the lowest pressure ef¬ 
fect, respectively. I'lie effects are always considered in the order 
of steam pressures, no matter what the feed order. Thus, the first 
effect always means the highest pressure effect; even if, as in back¬ 
ward feed, it is the last to receive the liquor. Parallel feed is the 
case where liquor is fed to all the effects in ]xtrallel, and mixed feed 
covers all special cases not included in the first three headings. 

Forward Feed. 

Forward feed is oftenest used because it is the most obvious, and 
is the simplest to carry out in practice. It requires but two pumps— 
often only one—and only one pump whose S, 'ction is under vacuum. 
Since in many cases in practice even the fira. effect boils at a pres¬ 
sure less than atmospheric, a feed pump is often unnecessary.' Very 
high-pressure steam to the first effect, or a large number of effects, 
will sometimes put a plus wessure on the first effect, in which case 
a feed pump is required. Bi any case, thick liquor will have to be 
pumped out of the last effect, except in the rather rare cases where 
the whole evaporator operates above atmospheric pressure. 

i8i 
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The principal consideration is, however, that in forward feed all the 
liquor musfcbe heated from t, to ti with single effect economy (i.e., 
by the dire« use of steam). In turn, the liquor, once heated to t„ 
passes down the effects and flashes from effect to effect. It is obvious 
that in an n-c fleet evaporator, steam formed by flash in the second 
effect evaporates about (n — i) times its weight, flash in the third 
effect evaporates (n ~ i) times its own weight, and so on. Although 
the amount of flasli in any one effect is small, the total result, which 
is (n—l)s2+ (n — 2).S3- -s„, is significant. 

Another factor to be considered is the heat passing to the con¬ 
denser. Since the total weight of vapor leaving each effect increases 
toward the last effect in forward feed, it would seem that this method* 
placed an undue load on the condenser. This is true for the condi¬ 
tions chosen for the problems of the preceding chapter. 

If, for any reason, forward feed is chosen where there is an ap- 
])reciable amount of healing to do, it will generally be cheaper to 
do the heating in an external heater than to do it in the evaporator 
itself. If much heating is done in the first effect, 0 i must be large. 
This cuts down the temijerature drop available for the other effects, 
lowers their boiling ]X)ints, and thus decreases capacity both by the 
decrease of temperature drop available for evaporation, and by the 
effect of the above factors in lowering the coefficients in all later ef¬ 
fects. This calls for practically as much more heating surface in 
each effect as is needed in the first for heating. Since the shell and 
piping for a heater is so much simpler than for an evaporator, a given 
number of square feet cost much less in a separate heater than in an 
evaporator body; and therefore, since n times the surface in the 
heater is saved in an n-effect evaporator, a heater is usually a much 
cheaper arrangement. Obviously, it does not affect the steam economy 
if the heater is fed with the same steam fed to the first effect. 

If Problem i of the preceding chapter is repeated with feed at 
igo° F., we find the comparison as follows: 


Heating surface per effect, 


Feed at Co’ F. 
... 260 


Boiling points: 

First effect . 
Second effect 
Third effect 
Fourth effect 


203 

185” 

lOi" 

125” 


Feed at 190° F. 
220 square feet 


209 

189° 

164“ 

125° 


Steam used and heat to condenser are the same in both cases. The 
heat transfer coefficient in the heater should be about that of the 
first effect, 'hence it would need less heating surface than we have 
cut off the first effect, because of its larger temperature drop. The 
first effect is always full of liquid boilSig at ti. Even though we 
introduce feed at t(, unless the volume of feed is excessive as com¬ 
pared with the volume of liquor in the body, there will still be main- 
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tained a temperature of ti, and heating in the evaporator will be 
done with a temperature drop of In a heater, on tlw other hand, 
the mean temjx;raturc drop will be larger. Thus, we save in the 
evaporator, i()o square feet and we need add in a heater less than 
40 square feet. 

Backward Feed. 

Backward feed is not used as often as it should be because it re¬ 
quires a feed pump for each effect with both suction and discharge 
under a vacuum. When steam pumps are used this is not a diffi¬ 
culty, but the chance of an air-bound centrifugal pump, due to leaky 
glands, is in the minds of many engineers. It is entirely possible 
to operate centrifugal pumps on such service without difficulty, but 
only with good pumps and intelligent and careful maintenance. In 
such evaiiorators as the Lillie, where there is a circulation pump 
for every effect in any case, backward feed causes less comidica- 
tions.‘ 

From the problem of Chapter 10, it would appear tliat the major 
advantages of backward feed are its use of steam in multiple effect 
for heating and its effect on the condenser load. It is obvious that 
heating the feed to the temperature of the last effect is done by 
steam which evaporates (n — i) times its weight of water before it 
gets to the n‘" effect where this heating is done. Also, the heat 
passing the heating surface of the n"' effect and used for heating 
feed, does not have to go to the condenser. Similarly, the heating 
in the next to the last effect is done by steam which first evaporates 
(n — 2) times its weight of water, and so on. Thus, the greater the 
number of effects, the more economically heating is done when back¬ 
ward feed is used. 

There are other complications which prevent the above compari¬ 
sons of forward and backward feed being as general as might seem. 
These are mainly clianges in the ratio of feed to total evaporation, 
changes in the properties of the solution as it is concentrated, changes 
in feed temperature, and the relation of the evaporator to the rest of 
the process. 

If the feed temperature is below the boiling point in the last ef¬ 
fect, the comparisons made above, and the qualitative conclusions 
drawn from the problems of Chapter 10, ar“ unchanged. The colder 
the feed, the greater the advantages of backward feed. But if the 
solution be fed at a temperature above the Veiling point of the last 
effect, all such elevation of temperature is lost in backward feed„be- 
cause the liquor will flash to last effect temperature. This flash pro¬ 
duces additional heat to go to the condenser, and the remainder of 
the liquid must be heated as before from the last effect temperature. 
As the feed temperature approaches that of the first effect, the mag- 

• Lillie, U. S. Pat. $21^15. 1894- 
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nitude of these changes is increased. On the other hand, the nearer 
the feed tem^rature approaches that of the first effect, the less steam 
is used for seating in forward feed, the more plainly marked be¬ 
comes the multiple utilization of flash in the terms s-, Sa, etc. By 
rc])cating the jiroblems of Chapter 10, we find that after the feed 
gets a little above the last effect temperature, forward feed uses less 
steam than backward feed, and the heat going to the condenser in 
forward feed is less than in backward feed.* 

As the ratio of feed to evaporation becomes larger, with the feed 
temperature constant, the heat used for heating becomes larger in 
pro])ortion to the heat used for evatxiration, and hence the advan¬ 
tage of backward feed is somewhat more marked. At the same 
time, the evaporation from flash in forward feed is also larger, and 
a qualitative compari.son is not simple. In general, larger ratios of 
feed to evaporation (i.c., larger volumes of thick liquor) slightly in¬ 
crease the feed temperature itp to which backward feed is more eco¬ 
nomical than forward feed. 

Another factor of considerable importance is the relation of the 
evaporator to the rest of the process; i.e., the operation to which 
the thick liquor is subjected after leaving the evaporator. In for¬ 
ward feed the liquor leaves the evaporator at the temperature of the 
last effect; in backward feed, at first effect temperature. If the 
liquid is to be sent from the cvaixirator to a .step in the process where 
it must be heated to a temperature above t„, the steam necessary 
to do this heating must be figured and charged to the evaporator in 
the case of forward feed. If the liquid is not to be heated after 
evaporation, the extra temjjerature of the thick liquor in backward 
feed may constitute a loss. This consideration may reverse a con¬ 
clusion based on previous considerations alone. 

If the liquid which is being concentrated increases in viscosity, 
density, or elevation of boiling point as it concentrates, these prop¬ 
erties have an effect on the oijcration of the evaiwrator. It was shown 
in Chapter 9 that the effect of hydrostatic head is exaggerated at lower 
pressures, hence it is desirable on this score to keep the densest liquor 
in the hottest effects (i.e., backward feed). Since viscosity changes 
very rapidly with tcm[)eraturc. keejjing the more viscous material at 
a higher temperature partly off.set.s the increase of viscosity with con¬ 
centration—again an argument for backward feed. Elevation in boil¬ 
ing point does not 011311/,e greatly with pressure (the Diihring lines 
for most solutions have/a slope very little greater than i) buH does 
decrease slightly at lowef pressures. This is an argument for forward 
feed; but a stronger one is, that if the material is fed forward, so that 
the largest elevation in boiling point is in the last effect, this increases 
the temperature of the liquid in the later effeets and thus gives a 

’Webre, Chem. Met. Eng., 27, 1073-8 (1922) has worked a number of prob¬ 
lems by a method essentially like the authors, for a flxed ratio of feed to 
evaporation. 
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higher coefficient. With high-molecular-weight organic materials 
(paper liquors, packing-house tankage, etc.) where the viscosity in¬ 
creases greatly and the elevation in boiling point very slightly as con¬ 
centration increases, the argiiments for backward feed are the strong¬ 
est.* With inorganic materials where vi.scosity increases more slowly 
and elevation in boiling point more rapidly as concentration increases, 
the arguments for forward feed have greater weight. 

One other consideration which affects the choice of feeding methods 
is the effect of temperature on the material being evaporated. Sugar 
solutions, for instance, when dilute may be subjected to temperatures 
up to 240-250° F. for shorter or longer times without danger; but 
when concentrated, the ten)peratures above 185° may cause discolora¬ 
tion. Hence sugar solutions must always be evaporated with forward 
feed, so as to subject the concentrated material to the lowest tem¬ 
peratures. This consideration outweighs the effect of increa.se in 
viscosity and density with concentration on a choice of feeding methods. 
Some materials cannot be subjected to high temperatures at any con¬ 
centration ; these may be evaporated in single effect only. Such liquors 
as waste paper-liquors, tankage, etc., where the qualities of the con¬ 
centrated material arc not a problem, may be fed backward without 
harm. 

In cases where a material is sensitive to heat at high concentra¬ 
tions, heating by vapor heaters and then feeding forward, as in Prob¬ 
lems 3 to 7, is obviously indicated. 'I'his protects the liquid from 
damage, but gives the economy of backward feed without the pump 
difficulties of backward feed. Unfortunately, too many cases in prac¬ 
tice are decided on the basis of the easiest way (forward feed), with¬ 
out consideration of the possibilities of backward feed. 

Parallel Feed. 

Parallel feed is a special case not often met. The only case where 
it is regularly used is in the salt industry, where a fully saturated 
brine is eva|)orated. The problems worked by Webre * show that, 
under the conditions a.ssumed by him, for a small range of feed 
temperatures intermediate between those of the first and last effects 
this method of feed is slightly more economical than cither forward 
or backward feed. The saving of steam is not great. With feed 
temperatures in the upper part of the range \,’here parallel feed uses 
the least steam, there is also a slightly smaller amount of heat going 
to the condenser. These conclusions are drtwn from one set of 
problems, and variations in the conditions would change them. - The 
method has such limited applications (ii would never be used when 
a solution is to be concentrated) and such doubtful savings that it 
is not necessary to discuss it further. 

• Moore, in U. S. Pat. 1,098,825, I9t4, covers backward feed for caustic soda. 

'Loc. cit. 
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Heating with Vapor Heaters. 

Heating! with vapor heaters as mentioned in the previous chapter, 
comes as a special case of backward feed (so far as steam used 
for heating is concerned). ()l)viously, if the feed is at a tempera¬ 
ture higher than the boiling point in the last effect, one or more 
heaters may be omitted. According to the number of heaters used 
this case is intermediate between forward and backward feed; being 
more economical than backward feed if a heater is used on every 
effect, and becoming identical with forward feed if the feed tem¬ 
perature approximates that of the first effect. In every case the 
writer has investigated, it is the most economical method of all, ex¬ 
cept where there is a relatively large volume of thick liquor which 
must be reheated to temperatures above the first effect temperature 
for the next step in the process. This is true both as regards steam 
consumption and heat to the condenser. 

This method of preheating feed is described in certain patents' 
but these patents are limited to placing the heating coils in the steam 
space of the evaporator body instead of in or adjacent to the vapor 
pipes. It has also been suggested * that jet condensers might be 
used for such heating. In this case, the condenser is located in the 
vapor line and juice is pumped through it, falling into a barometric 
leg-pipe. The disadvantage of this method is that the juice is con¬ 
siderably diluted; though even so the evai)oration is more economical 
than straight forward feed. The only possible advantage of such a 
system would be low first cost of the condensers as compared to 
tubular heaters. 

Mechanically, heating with vajHir heaters is the same as forward 
feed, in that it docs not require pumps under vacuum except for the 
thick-liquor pump. The cost of the heaters and the extra piping is 
a serious item in smalt installations; but on the other hand, the 
smaller the installation, the fewer the effects (usually) and hence the 
simpler the lay-out. There seems to be an idea that if vapors are 
so withdrawn, the heating surfaces of all effects may not be alike, 
which obviously would increase the first cost of the evaporators. 
The problems of Chapter lo showed that this is not true, and that 
even when considerable .imounts of extra steam are withdrawn, the 
evaporator bodies may still be all uniform. 

Mixed Feed. 

In ^special cases it may be advantageous to feed the bodies in ir¬ 
regular ordpr. Consider a liquor coming to the evaporator at a high 
feed temperature, but to be concentrated to a very viscous and dense 

•Lillie, U. S. Pat. 972.880, 1910; Newhall, U, S. Pat. 1^18,793, ipip; Robert¬ 
son and Ballingall, Engl. Pat. 15,698, 1890. 

•Van Moll, Arch. Suikerind., 32, 673-83 (1924); Lillie, U. S. Pat 422,234, 
1890. 
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thick liquor, yet not sensitive to high temperatures. Caustic soda or 
waste paper-liquors are examples. The high feed tempcrfture indi¬ 
cates forward feed, the high viscosity of the finished Material in¬ 
dicates backward feed. The first involves a sacrifice of capacity; 
the second, of economy. 

The solution of this problem is indicated by the fact that the re¬ 
moval of equal increments of water does not increase the per cent 
concentration by equal increments. The last effect usually shows the 
major part of the total change in concentration accomplished in the 
whole evaporator. Thus, if a solution is to be evaporated from, say, 
10 per cent to 50 per cent solids in a quadruple eflFect, removing 
equal amounts of water in each effect (sufficiently near actual con¬ 
ditions for this purpose) results in concentrations leaving each effect of 
12.5, 16.7, 25.0, and 50 per cent resiK;ctively. Hence the principal 
increase in the undesirable properties will occur in the last elfect. If 
the solution is fed into the second effect and then forward to the 
fourth, most of the economy of forward feed will be obtained. If it 
is then pumped to the first effect, tliere will be some sacrifice of 
economy due to the resulting heating in the first effect, but the final 
concentration will take place under conditions most favorable in the 
light of the jrroiJcrtics of the solution. If, in ])umping from the last 
to the first effects, the solution is pum|x*d through one or two heaters 
fed with vapors from the first or second effects, the maximum economy 
will be secured. 

This method of mixed feed is very often used on such cases. It 
involves only one more pump than forward feed, and usually gives 
the optimum compromi.se between maximum capacity and maximum 
economy. Moore' gives the results of several ca.scs of mixed feed, 
including stich feeds as 6, 5, 4, 2, i, 3 in a sextuple effect. He does 
not give any clue to his method of solution, so that the numl)cr of 
arbitrary assumptions in his calculations (and hence their general ap¬ 
plicability) cannot be determined. 

Continuous Operation vs. Batch Operation. 

Continuous operation is most desirable from many points of view, 
and is used wherever conditions are constant. The sooner the operator 
learns to set his valves so that they do not hay,* to be changed except 
at infrequent intervals, the more generally sati.'lfactory and economical 
the operation will be. The results are an evivn load on the boilers, 
evaporator auxiliaries, water pumps, etc.; a 'uniform discharge of 
material of uniform density; and the maintenance of whatever :'et of 
conditions experience shows to be the optimum for eednomy and 
capacity. The practice of some ojjerators of drawing in a large 
amount of feed, shutting off the feed entirely and boiling down a 
foot or two, and then feeding again rapidly, is to be discouraged 

' Chem. Met. Eng., t8, 186-92 (1918). 
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if only because it requires constant attention to maintain a uniform 
discharge. , 

In continuous operation, however, each effect operates on liquor 
at the discharge concentration for that effect, and the effect from 
which thick liquor is withdrawn operates on liquor of the final con¬ 
centration. If this final concentration calls for a product of exces¬ 
sive density, excessive vi.scosity, or excessive elevation in boiling point, 
the whole apparatus is then continually working under this handicap. 
Under these conditions batch operation may be desirable. 

If the concentration is done in single effect, batch operation is 
the only method permissible for material of these properties. If the 
concentration is carried out in multiple effect, the multiple effect 
may operate continuously, but discharging a product not up to the 
final concentration. A single effect may then take this intermedi¬ 
ate product and bring it up the rest of the way in batches.* Since, 
as previously shown, the last few per cent increase in solid content 
of the solution calls for the removal of a small fraction of the total 
water to be evaporated, this does not cause an undue loss of economy. 
The point at which to pass to batch operation can only be determined 
by experience for each particular material, since the data now avail¬ 
able do not permit such calculations for any practical case. 

In double effect evaporators working on such materials, especially 
materials of large elevation in boiling point, the vapor lines may be so 
arranged that the bodies can be operated as a double or as singles. 
The evaporator is operated as a double effect, feeding either for¬ 
ward or backward, till one effect is full of material at such a con¬ 
centration that the capacity is cut down to the limit at which double 
effect operation is economical. The valves in the vapor lines arc then 
■shifted and the denser material is concentrated in single effect up 
to the final density, feeding from the other effect which is also 
being operated as a single and fed with fresh liquor. Fresh liquor 
may be fed to both effects and both brought up to the final density 
in single effect operation. 


OPERATING TEMPERATURE RANGE. 

It would seem, at first gbance, as though an evaporator should be 
run at the maximum to*lal temperature drop. That is, the steam pres¬ 
sure to the first effect should be high, and the boiling point in the 
last effect as low, as ^ssible. This is not necessarily, or even often, 
tile cdse, as will be shown below. 

Steam Temperatures. 

The maximum steam temperature to be carried is often set by con¬ 
ditions outside the control of the designer or the operating engineer. 
•McGregor, U. S. Tat. 1,068,789, 1913. 
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The subject of steam economy will be discussed in Chapter 14; but 
it is fairly obvious that the most economical steam for operating 
an evaporator is exhaust from prime movers generating {)ower. This 
usually determines in advance the steam pressure available. 

Where direct steam is used, the designer may set the pressure for 
evaporators at any ixiint he pleases, subject to the mechanical limi¬ 
tations of the design. Within these limitations, the highest jxjs- 
sible steam pressure should be usetl; both because of increa.sed 
temperature drops, and increased coeflicient.s at higher drops and 
higher boiling points. The only other limiting condition is any 
^possible damage to the liquor through e.\|x)sure to too high tempera- 
’ tures. 

On .the mechanical side, a vcrtietil evai»rator tnay be more easily 
designed for high pressures than :i horizontal, due to its cylindrical 
shape. When made in plate steel or any other reliable material, there 
is practically no limit to the pressures for which vertic.al evaporators 
may be designed, though the cost of the machitic obviottsly iticreases 
with the pressure. Cast iron, because of its unreliability under ten¬ 
sion, is not suited for high-pressure machines, and cast iron bodies 
are rarely built'for pressures over 15-20 pounds .ibove atmospheric. 
This varies with size; small e\:i]xjrafors can he built for higher 
pressures. When cast iron eva]x)rators of the standard or central 
downtakc tyjx; are to he used, the steam is contained in a space 
bounded by a cast iron ring, and the :dir)ve pressure is therefore the 
limit of the steam [)ressure which may be used. When the basket 
type of vertical eva])oratnr is used, the basket is ti.sually of plate steel 
or copper even if the body is cast iron. In this case the above 
limits determine t, only, and t„ may be made considerably higher 
than corresponds to the above ]tressure. In general, any type where 
the parts under pres.sure arc cylindrical (Yaryan, Ke.stner) are sub¬ 
ject to the above discussion. 

Any type of horizontal evaporator is limited as to the maximum 
pressure for which it can l)c designed. Such types as Zaremba and 
Buffalo, with cylindrical bodies, arc usually made of cast iron and 
arc therefore subject to the above limitations. The Swenson type 
may, by internal bracing, be built for nearly as high pressures in 
the vapor sixice. The principal difficulties arc found in the steam 
chests; which, in any type, are rectangular and therefore difficult 
to design for high pressures. The tul)c shcl't is almost always cast 
iron, unstayed, and therefore very weak. Any evaporator, though 
working with a pressure difference corresixinding to (to —t.) across 
the tube sheet of the first effect, must be designed to stand 1 pre.s- 
sure difference between steam pressure and the atmosphere. This 
may or may not be greater than the working pressure, but if it is 
the greater, it is this which limits working steam pressures. Hori¬ 
zontal evaporators are rarely designed for over 25 pounds steam 
pressure. 
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Final Vacuum. 

Many en(g;inecrs are under the impression that the final vacuum 
should be as high as possible. A superficial examination of Figure 
76 shows that at low boiling points the coefficient in the last effect 
decrea.se.s at least as rapidly with temperature as it increases with 
temperature drop. At such drops as would occur in a double or a 
triple, it decreases twice as fa.st with temperature as it increases with 
temperature drop. Hence, a lowering of the boiling point in the last 
effect is of little value: and if it l)e lowered very far, the evaporator 
actually decreases in capacity with increased total temperature drop, 
due to a lowering of the boiling points in all effects but especially in* 
the last effect. 

On the other hand, increasing the total temperature drop by de¬ 
creasing the boiling point rapidly increases the cost of operation. The 
size of vacuum pump needed is increased, power for its operation is 
increased, and after a certain limit is passed, a more expensive type 
of pump may be necessary. Increasing the size of the vacuum pump 
often increases only its first cost: for if the evaporator is to be 
operated by steam at pressures suitable for the exhaust from a steam- 
driven vacuum pump, its exhaust simply decrea.ses the amount of 
direct make-up steam used. If this is not the case, the power for 
the larger pump is obviously a charge against the evaporator. 

'I'he more important factor is the cost of water. Since one 
pound of water can absorb only a few heat units in most cases, de¬ 
creasing the boiling point in the last effect by only to® F. may de¬ 
crease the heat absorbed per pound of cooling water by 15 to 25 per 
cent, and hence increase the weight of cooling water used by the same 
amount. The importance of this factor naturally varies with the 
cost of water, but it can seldom be neglected entirely. 

All in all, it is not often that it is practical to operate the last 
effect of an evaporator at pressures less than three or four inches 
absolute (26 to 27 inches vacuum referred to a 30-inch barometer). 
Twenty-six inches will be found to be the vacuum held in the average 
plant. Here evaporator practice is diametrically opposed to power 
plant practice, where in the operation of modern turbo-generators, 
every possible device is employed to decrease the absolute pressure in 
the condenser. 


REMpVAL OF CONDENSATE. 

The mathematical treatment of the heat in condensate from an 
evaporator is no different in principle from the theory in Chapter 10. 
In practice, it is difficult to include this in evaporator problems be¬ 
cause of the uncertainty of its temperature. This will vary with 
the size and design of the evaporator. !>'• such factors vary the time 
the condensate is in contact wii es. Due to the small tern- 
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perature drop in the first effect, the first effect condensate is usually 
but little below steam temperature. In the later effects, i( is at some 
temiwrature intermediate between steam and lifiuor. Iic«ause of this 
uncertainty the problems of Chapter 10 were simplified by assuming 
that it left at .steam temperature. 

The condensate from the first effect is ideal for boiler feed, as 
it is hot distilled water equal in weight to the steam used. It should 
obviously lx; returned to the boilers as directly and simply as possible. 

The treatment of condensate from later effects is subject to many 
considerations, especially considerations as to whether or not any 
other part of the ])rocess can use warm water of such temperatures, 
and also whether or not the condensate is contaminated by entrain¬ 
ment or leaks. If the condensate from any effect can lx; so used, the 
simplest and most economical method is to divert it to such u.ses as 



hot as possible, t'ontlensale from the second effect, if free from 
contamination, may be used .is boilia" feed make-up. 

If the condensate cannot be ttsed for any .such purposes, all the 
heat it contains when it leaves the evajxirator is lost, and should lx; 
recovered as far as [xissiblc. < Inc method which offers considerable 
advantages on paper is to jiass the condensate from effect to effect, 
flashing it down to the temperature of the steam to the hist effect. 

If the condensate is actually introduced’into the steam space of 
a succeeding effect, there is likely to be difficulty in removing nott- 
conden.sed gases. The steam space of the lat^r effects will be lloixled 
with undue amounts of condensate I'lie best method is .fi i/tace 
receivers of sufficient capacity, called flash jxits, under’ each effect 
and connected into the stcanj sp.ace of that effect. Condensate from 
all preceding effects except the first is lrap|x;d or pumped into these 
flash pots in succession, higure 81 is a diagrammatic sketch of 
such an arrangement. 
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It should be noted that condensate from the second effect evapo¬ 
rates (n —e) times the weight of its flash; from the third, (n — 3) 
times, etc. Condensate from the last effect cannot be so fla.shed, and 
hence the method is of limited application. Considering further that 
owing to its temperature being less than that of the steam from 
which it it is formed, condensate from any effect flashes off consider¬ 
ably less vapor than corresponds to the temperature drop between 
effects, the advantages are .seen to be very small except where a large 
number of effects are used on a large total temperature drop. The 
saving seldom warrants the piping complications. 

It .should be noted that first effect condensate should never be 
flashed in this manner. So far as the evaporator itself is concerned," 
since this flash is used for (n — i) effect evaporation, an appreciable 
.saving in steam to the evaporator may result. But if this conden.sate 
is to be used as boiler feed, it must be heated from t„-i to to in the 
boiler. This heat used to heat the condensate back to t„, if used in 
the evaporator would produce n-effect evaporation, which is a more 
economical use of the heat than (n — i) effect evaporation from flash. 
In other words, the steam economy of the whole plant is adversely 
affected by this process which, calculated for the evaporator alone, 
affects the evaporator favorably. 

Warm condensed water which is not to be used for boiler feed 
may be very simply used in heat exchangers for heating cold incom¬ 
ing feed or for any other purpose, if the amount of heat it contains 
justifies the expenditure. 


REMOVAL OF .SOLIDS. • 

In the concentration of many materials, solids are separated in the 
evaporator, either as primary or incidental products, and must be re¬ 
moved during the operation. Methods for accomplishing this may be 
classified as follows: 

Dumping the charge 
Elevators 
Salt receivers 
Settlers 

Dumping the Charge. 

This is used on extremely smiill .scale operations of all kinds, but 
is regularly "used on the large scale only in the sugar industry. Here 
the crystals are small and the mother liquor is so, extremely viscous 
that no settling of the crystals can occur during the operation. In 
the case of any other material of similar properties it would be the 
most practical method. 
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Elevators. 

Elevators are confined to the salt industry. The cv.'^porator be¬ 
low the steam space is cone-shaped, to provide a space in which 
crystals may settle. Salt evaporators are usually fed in parallel with 
saturated brine, and hence seed crystals form at once in all effects. 
They are held in suspension by the agitation due to boiling until 
they become large enough to settle in spite of this agitation. The 
cone is prolonged into a vertical or slightly inclined piiic which ex¬ 
tends such a distat\ce below the normal li(iuor level as to form a 
barometric seal. This pipe is usually called the "salt leg." At the 
end of this pijie is placed the boot of a bucket elevator. This ele¬ 
vator must discharge at a point above the normal li(|Uor level, and 
it mu.st be enclosed up to the liquor level, so that the vacuum may be 
broken without draining the evaixjrator. The buckets are usually of 
wire screen or perforated metal, so that the salt may drain as it is 
elevated. Frequently the elevator chains run in grooves in the casing 
so that rust or dirt from them may not fall into the salt .so easily. 
The product coming from these elevators will usually contain 50 per 
cent moisture, and must be stored in drainage bins or sent through a 
centrifugal. 

The feed to the evaporator may be introduced at the elevator 
boot. If so. the rising current of brine tbrough the salt leg acts as 
a sizing device to wash out fine grain. The product of a salt evapo¬ 
rator is usually so uniform that this device is often dis])enscd with, 
and the feed introduced at any convenient point. 

I'.levators are rather expensive and consume considerable power. 
In the salt industry, where the ev.-qxirator usually takes many times 
as much steam as is produced in the form of exhaust from all jsrwer 
units, this is not a serious item. Iflevators :ire rather dirty. es])ccially 
on material like salt which corrodes rapidly during shutdowns. They 
are continuous and require very little attention. 

Salt Receivers. 

Probably ibe method of most general ap|)lication is to connect to 
the bottom of the evaporator one or tnore receivers which may or 
may not be equipped with filters. These vessels may be cut off from 
the evaporator by valves, and have a conneetjon to the vapor space 
of the evaporator so that they may Ire put under the same pressure as 
the evaporator Ik fore being reconnected. 

If provided with a filter bottom they have a connection below 
the filter for the pump which removes excess liquor, a connection on 
top for air, steam, or water for washing or drying the precipitate, 
and a door or other means for removing the salt. A typical construc¬ 
tion is shown in Figure 82. If they do not have a filter, the whole 
charge may be dropjKd into an open filter box, or pumped to a filter 
of any desired type. 
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Settlers. 

Where Jarge amounts of solids arc to be removed, and where the 
dirt and waste of elevators are undesirable, some form of settler is 
used. In this method the bottom of the evaporator is connected to 
a pump which removes continuously a mixture of liquor and precipi¬ 
tate. This is pumfx^d to a settler in which a cross-.section is enlarged 
so that the precipitate may .settle out, while the liquor with small 
crystals in suspension is returned to the evaporator. Each effect may 
have its own settler, the evaporator body and the settler operating 
as a closed system, or there may be one open settler for all effects. 

Such settlers are usually cylindrical vessels with conical bottoms. 
The diameter of the cylinder is such that the volume of liquid being 



removed by tire salt pump when passing up through such a cylinder 
will have a velocity low cnougli to allow crystals of the desired size to 
settle. If the crystals are to lie withdrawn into centrifugal machines 
throughout the ojx'ration, the settler is most sinqrly an 0|)en settler. 
If the apparatus operates on the batch system and crystals are not 
withdrawn till the end of the batch, the settler may operate on a 
closed system, i.e., it i\iay be connected directly to the evaporator for 
the return of liquor, and operate under the pressure existing in the 
evaporator body. 

The general printiple of continuous removal of crystals was 
phteifted ^ Trump.® There are a few patents on systems of salt 
receivers, but none contain any device of special value.*® In the case 
of a closed settler operating on the batch system, the crystals may 

* U. S. Pat. 743.351. I90j. 

“Ordway, U. S. Pats. 775,577, 1904; 905,568, 1908; Kestner, U. S. Pat 
1,191,108, 1916. 
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pack in the cone and be difficult to withdraw. Wheeler “ has patented 
the idea of introducing tlie stream of salt and liquor at tfie point of 
the settler cone, instc.'id of somewhere in the cylindrical part. This 
keeps the salt stirred up and makes its final discharge simple. 
Pritchard and (iailop have descrilx'd the operation of such settlers 
on a caustic evaporator. 

This method of removing crystals is coming into favor quite 
rapidly. It is a simple, self-contained, and clean method. It uses the 
minimum of labor. 'J'he ])rinci()nl problem is the maintenance of the 
pumps, for this service is obviously difficult. The mixture pumped 
varies from one part salt to two parts liquid by volume, up to one 
to ten. One to one mixtures can be pumped but it is not .safe to 
design on this basis. One to three or fonr is probably a safe ojicrat- 
ing figure. For such work the pumps must be e.xcccdingly rugged, 
with over-size shafts, extra long stuffing boxes, and jirovision for 
feeding water or clear solution into the jvacking. Crystals carried 
into the packing by leakage will cut through a bronze shaft of the 
average ditimeter in a couple of days. It should be possible to renew 
parts where wear may occur with the minimum of trouble. Pipe 
lines should be as straight as possilile, with no jHickets where crystals 
might collect. Pi])e line velocities should be ke|)t high—five feet per 
second or over. Rubber dretlge hose has been used for this service, 
and makes the finding and removing of plugs very simple. 

Numerous attempts have been made to devise a continuous salt 
removal valve. 'I'hese often lake the form of a horizontal rotating 
disc, provided with a number of salt pockets. As the di.se rotates 
these pockets come under the evaporator cone and fill with salt, then 
at a point about 180° in their rotation they discharge into a receiver. 
Such devices are rarely satisfactory. They must operate between 
guide plates which are suppo.sed to he vacuum-tight on the side where 
they connect with the eva)wrator, but salt crystals get in between tbe 
disc and these guides and wear them so that leaks are the rule. Fur¬ 
ther, every pocket coming under the evaporator cone is full of air 
as it comes in, and thus considerable amounts of air are admitted 
to the evaporator even if the valve guides are tight. 

External Crystallization. 

If a substance is to be separated from solution by boiling off water, 
the first thought is usually to use a salting evaixirator and remove 
the crystals by some one of the above schemes. If tbe substance is 
very soluble and has a steep solubility curve (i.e., if its solubility In¬ 
creases rapidly with temperature), such a procedure may lead to 
unpleasant results. 

Consider an evaporator under vacuum crystallizing such a sub- 

"U. S. Pat. 1,222,340, 1017- 
" Ind , ling . Chem ., j 6 , 1058-59 (1924). 
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stance—say, sodium phosphate or ammonium chloride. The solution 
from which crystals are separating is very dense and possibly viscous. 
A little irrigularity in operation slows down the circulation, or steam 
pressure falls off for a few minutes. The rate of heat transfer is 
decreased, the weight of steam evolved is decreased; but if water to 
the conden.ser is not adjusted or the vacuum pump slowed down, the 
absolute pressure may be lowered. An increase in vacuum from 26 
inches to 26.5, inches corresponds to a lowering of boiling point of 
5“ b'. The liquid flashes, becomes colder and more viscous, the solu¬ 
bility decreases, a number of fine crystals are thrown out, and thus 
circulation is still further decreased and the rate of steam evolution 
cut down. The effect is cumulative and rapid, and in a minute or 
two the evaporator may freeze solid. 'Ihis is especially true if the 
salt crystallizes with much water of crystallization. 

Such materials arc best handled by concentrating in an evaporator, 
removing concentrated solution continuously, crystallizing in an ex¬ 
ternal crystallizer, and returning the mother liquor to the process. 

SCALE. 


Formation. 

In order that true coherent scale may form on a heating surface, 
it is necessary that there be present some substance whose solubility 
decreases with increase in temperature. l''or most substances the sol¬ 
ubility increases with increasing temperature. 

If a solution of a substance whose solubility curve is normal is 
concentrated, any material thrown out of solution must obviously come 
from the cooler part of the solution where its solubility is the least. 
This means that crystals must form and grow in the bulk of the 
solution, and that these crystals can only adhere to the heating surface 
under unusual conditions. If a saturated solution of such material 
is heated, it cannot dejxjsit any solids. 

On the other hand, if a substance be present whose solubility curve 
is inverted, the hotter film next the heating surface is the part where 
the solubility is least, where .saturation will first appear, and where 
solids will first deposit. Most solubility curves which decrease in 
temperature are very fl^t; i.e., they call for a relatively small change 
in solubility for a given cliange in temperature. The effect of a stag¬ 
nant film and a low degree of super-saturation tend to the formation 
of a dense and unifortn layer of crystals. Any pits or irregularities 
in' the heating surface contain the most highly superheated solution 
and hence'are the areas where crystallization must begin. This re¬ 
sults in bonding the scale to the surface. If at any one’ point growth 
should be more rapid than the average, the crystal so formed would 
project through the stagnant film into colder layers, where the ma¬ 
terial in question is more soluble, and hence growth would stop. The 
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result is a hard, coherent, smooth film of scale. This will obviously 
occur whether the solution is evaiwrated or heated, provided that the 
solution is nearly enough saturated to reach saluratioi.'tit film tem¬ 
perature.” 

If, during the proce.ss of scale formation, solid matter is present 
in sus|Knsiun, it will be included in the scale and increase the rate at 
which it forms. Material in .solution will often be occluded also, so 
that scales formed in practice are quite complex in composition, in 
the absence of a substance having an inverted solubility curve, true 
scale cannot form. 

The commonest .substance of this class is, of course, calcium sul¬ 



fate. It occurs almost universally in natural w.iters and brines; and 
in many commercial solutions, from the use of sulfuric acid or sul¬ 
fur dioxide and lime in the process. Consequently, most scales found 
in commercial operations are mainly calcium sulfate. The solubility 
relations of calcium sulfate” are shown in Figure 83. Gypsum 
(CaS04, 2H2O) is the common form at ordinary temperatures. In 
aqueous solutions its solubility curve shows a maximum a: about 
90° F. This point will be shifted somewhat by the presence of 
other materials in solution, but in general it lies too low for com¬ 
mercial evaiwrators to operate on the rising branch of the curve. 

“See Hall, hid. Eng. Chem., ty, 283-90 (1925). 

“Melcher, S, Am. Chem. Sac., 31, 62-5 (1910). 
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Consequently calcium sulfate will always be a scale-forming ma¬ 
terial. ' ‘ 

At tcmpcfc-atures above i6o“ F. anhydrite (CaS04) is the stable 
form. This occurs in two modifications, one more soluhle than the 
other. The stable form is the less soluble one, and hence this is 
the constituent most commonly fouiKl. Although the solubility curves 
of anhydrite are steep, the absolute differences in solubility are small, 
and hence the conditions for uniform growth of .scale are still 
maintained. 

Calcium carb(jnate is sotnetimes apixirently a major constituent 
of scale; but in the complete absence of calcium sulfate, no scale, or 
only a very soft one, is formed. Under the minitnum possible vapor 
pressure of C(\. (conditions occurring in a boiler or evaporator) the 
solubility of calcium carbonate decreases with temperature and hence 
it cannot be a scale-former. If it exists in a water containing much 
carbon dioxide in solution, as the water is heated the CO, content 
decreases and hence the soltibility of calcium carbonate decreases. 
Under these conditions it may form scale, and these conditions occur in 
feed-water heaters and boiler feed lines.The scale is always soft, 
however; and in many cases the total absence of calcium sulftite pre¬ 
vents any scale formation, the calcium carbonate depositing as a fine 
mud. i 

Several substances have such inverted solubility curves and are 
therefore scale formers. Their number is small comiiared to those 
having normal solubility curves. .'Vnhydrous sodium sulfate and 
.sodium carbonate monohydrate are examjiles.*" 


Rate of Scale Formation. 


McCalie and Robinson ” have rleveloped the following theory: The 
heat transferred in an evajKnator is given by 

Q - UA 0 T (78) 

where U is the overall coefficient of heat transfer, 0 is the temix;ra- 
ture difference, and T is the time. I'rotn this. 


dT 


^ = UA0 


( 79 ) 


If we consider that U is a compound conductance, made up of the 
conductances of the steam film, metal, water film, and scale; and 
if we assume that the two fluid films do not change as scale forms, 
we may write 


U = 


1 

“ + BQ 


(80) 


“Hall, he. cit. 

“llailBcr anil Calibvell, Trans. .-Im. Inst. Chem. Eng., /7 ( 1 ),- (1925). 

"hid. Eng. Chem., t6. 472-3 (1924). 
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where a is the combined resistance of the water film, metal, and steam 
film, and B is a constant. Tliis is equivalent to stating that the 
thickness of the scale (which is proportional to its resisftincc) is di¬ 
rectly proportional to the total amount of liijnid which has been 
evaporated. From this 


and 


and 

from which 


^--^“I'lT B 

(81) 

in 

(S2) 

( 79 ) 


“M’S 

(83) 

- -r = B.\DdT 

(84) 

2B.\OT -t- C 

(8.S) 

a constant. e(|uation (S^l reduces to 


U^-aT + h 

(86) 


This has been checked by McCabe and Robinson, and by Badger 
and Othmeragainst a varielv of data and found to e.xpress actual 
operation very well. It is only necessary, therefore, in order tf) de¬ 
termine the ca|iacity, after any desired time, of an eva|xirator in 
which scale is forming, to make two determin.ations of the rate of 

heat transfer at known times, plot against T, draw a straight line. 


and read off 


I 


at any desired time. 


SCATK REMOV.AI, I’RFVFNTION. 

^^cthods for removal or prevention (jf scale may be classified as 
follows: 

Mechanical; 

Cutters or cleaners 
Scouring methods 

Deformation of the heating surface 
" Trans. Am. Inst. C heni. Eiu/., 17 ( 1 ),-(1925). 
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Qiemical: ' 

I’uriflc.ition of the liquor before evaporation 
Dissohfing the scale 
Juirnishing seed crystals 
Electrical 

Tube Cleaners. 

Tube cleaners are the most familiar devices in this connection, 
as they have been well developed in steam boiler practice. They may 
be designed to cut the scale from the inside of a tube: or to pass 
inside a lube wliich has scale on the outside, removing the scale by 
cracking it ofT. This latter is really a case of mechanical deformation 
of the heating surface. 

Vertical tube evaporators, or any other type in which the liquid 



Fic. 84.—TurliiiK tiilx: cleaner. 

is on the inside of the tul)e, are easily cleaned by this method. Such 
tubes are usually at least inches in diameter and more often over 
2 inches. Cleaners of this type are usually driven by a small rotary 
motor operated by steam or air, which may be made small enough 
to pass inside the tube with the cutter head (Figure 84). Such 
turbines cannot be made for tubes less than I'/i inches, and are most 
satisfactory for tubes over ij 4 inches. For smaller tubes the cutter 
must be on a rigid shaf^ driven by an external motor. 

The turbine driven cleaners run at very high speeds, do not have 
much power, and operate essentially by cracking the scale. In many 
operations where the sJale is heavy it is more rapidly removed by 
usirtg a* cuttpr at slower speeds with more power, and actually drill¬ 
ing out the scale rather than cracking it off. Such drills may be 
driven by air or steam motors, which are lighter than electric motors. 
Where the workman must get inside the evaporator with the motor, 
this limits the tubes to 4 feet 6 inches in length, as he cannot lift 
the motor and drill much higher. In the case of heaters which have 
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to be drilled at frequent intervals|i it may be desirable to rig a perma¬ 
nent guide and hoist to handle the drill and motor. Drtll points are 
made like Figure 85. • 

Either type of cleaner is satisfactory for iron or steel tulies, but 
both are rather hard on copper or brass tubes. A cutter head may 
be obtained with a limit ring, which limits the travel of the cutter 
arms so that the metal is not cut, but this cannot be made for tubes 
less tlian inches inside diameter. 

For eva])orators in which the liquid is outside the tubes, the rattler 
type of cleaner is seldom available, as horizontal tubes are too small 
to take the turbine, and rattler heads driven from a fixed shaft 
cannot be made any smaller than for turbine drive. There is no sat¬ 
isfactory method for removing hard scale from the outside of a small 
tube except to take the tubes out and chip them by hand or sand¬ 
blast them. This fact alone indicates the limitations of the horizontal 
tube evaporator. .Sometimes soft mud can be removed from the out- 



I'Ki. 85.—Drill point for lii-avy settle. 

side of horizontal tubes by motor driven brushes, but this is rarely 
.satisfactory. Ease of cleaning is an important advantage of the Yar- 
yaii tyjre, as here the settle is inside the tubes, but the tubes are large 
enough to take the turbine type cleaner. 

Scouring. 

Scouring is rarely practiced, but in some forced circulation evapo¬ 
rators like Figure 71, clean silica sand or other insoluble material is 
introduced into the liquid to wear off scale as fast as it may be 
formed.*' 

Deformation. 

Deformation is regularly practiced in certain types of evaporators. • 
In the Lillie, a multiple effect may be built with vapor and liquor 
pipes in duplicate, two condensers, and such valves that the evaporator 

“Praclie and Bouillon, Kngl. Pat. I37t052, 1919. 
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may be reversed; i.e., the first effect made the last and the last effect 
the first.*" This clianges the temiicrature in all the effects; and since 
the Lillie tubes are supiwrted at one end only, they are free to ex¬ 
pand or contract with changes in temperature. If the evaporator is 
working on a material which deixisits calcium sulfate or other hard, 
brittle scale, this change in the tube cracks off the scale fairly well. 
It does not affect a soft scale. If the solution is anywhere nearly 
saturated with calcium sulfate the scale will form mainly in the first 
effect, and hence on revensal these tubes will suffer the greatest change 
in temi)erature :md will exert the maximum cracking effect. 

Since sea water is practically saturated with calcium sulfate, evapo- 



Fig. 86 .—tirisconi-ltu.sscll evaporator. 

rators for furnishing fresh water on ships scale rapidly, and in this 
field the widest variety of devices has been developed for cracking 
scale. They all involve putting the heating surface in the form of 
coils or bends of pipe, secured at the ends, and free to deform more 
or less under changes of temperature. This change of temperature 
is usually brought about, by cutting off the .steam and filling the coils 
with,col(i water. Some of these evaporators were developed especially 
for cracking*off scale; others were developed without this idea but 
■ are suitable for carrying out the process.” 

■“Leilich, Met. Chem. Eng., ij, 213-4 (1916): I-'Hie, U. S. Pats. 777,114, 1904: 
» 948 j 76 > 1910; 984.226, 1911. 

“F/a( foi'/j—Weir, U, S. Pat. 1,049,014, 1912; Braun, U. S. Pat. 1,334,014, 
1920; Fothergill, U. S. Pat. 1,498,440, 1924; Morrison, Engl. Pats. 13,775, 1900; 
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One of the best known of tlwse coil evaporators is the Griscom- 
Russell (Figure 86). Attached to the shell A is a doof C, carrying 
cast iron manifolds D and E. To these manifolds are connected coils 
of copper tubing O. The door carries one or more brackets F with 
rollers G, and the manifolds run on rollers R between guides J and 
K. Over the coils is a baffle T. The entire heating unit may be 
withdrawn for cleaning. 

When the coils are coated with scale, steam is cut off and cold 
water turned into them. The resulting contraction clears the coils 
of scale if the scale be hard and brittle, and not too thick. None of 
the devices depending on distortion of the heating surfaces are of 
value on soft scales. 

Purification. 

Purification of the liquid before sending it to the evaporators is 
an obvious method of removing scale hut one that is not often eco¬ 
nomical. Calcium sulfate may l)c completely removed by treatment 
with sodium carbonate. Hall has shown that in the i)resence of 
sufficient carbonate ions, precipitation of calcium sulfate is impos¬ 
sible: and in the papers cited he shows the limiting concentrations 
of carbonate ions which must be present at various tetnperatures, to 
prevent calcium sulfate scale. 

This method, while often used for treating boiler waters, fails 
in many cases occurring in practice because of the expense involved. 
To precipitate the calcium sulfate from looo gallons of a liquid 
containing o.i jier cent of CaSOj would take 6.5 |X)unds of sodium car¬ 
bonate without using any excess. The cost of reagent alone is often 
sufficient to make purification imix)ssiblc, without considering the cost 
of tanks, attendance, and sludge disposal. The [xjssibility of scale 
prevention by chemical means, as compared to .scale removal, should 
always be examined carefully before a process is adopted. 

Dissolving Scale. 

Dissolving scale which has already formed is a practice which is 
almost the only one [xjssible when using a horizontal tube evajtorator 
on a material which scales. In the sugar industry (both beet and 
cane) there is present in the juice not ^nly calcium sulfate, but 

21,282, 1901: 10,812, 1905; 24,074, 1909; 23,403, 1912; Weir, Rngl. Pat. 2,812, 
1912; Fr. Pat. 444,948, 1912. Spiral coils—Zastrovi, U. S. Pat.s. 964,358, 1910: 
1,124,096, 1915: Power, IJ. S. Pat. 1,028,777, 1912 How, U. S. Pat. 1,131,738, 
191S; Evans, U. S. Pat. 1,225,118, 1917; Henjamin, U. S. Pats. 1,225,302, jmS; 
1,280,641, 1918: 1,288,480, 1918; 1,302,625, 1: 19; IJ 55 . 93 S. 1920; Jones, U. S. Pat. 
1,299,955, tptp: Kow and Davis, U. S. Pat. 1.304,379, 1919: Dyson, el ot.,,U. S. 
Pat 1,440.723, 1923; Dyson and Stuart, D. S. Pat 1,477J28, 1923: Brown, U. S. 
Pat 1,501,646, 1924; Griscom-Russell Co., Engl. Pats. 103,820, 1916; 217,563, 
1924; 218,2^, 1924. Special devices—F\e\i, U. S. Pats. 1,451,901, -2, -3, -4, 
1923; 1480482, 1924; Sauerbrey, Fr. Pat 444 , 441 , 1912. 

•/«d. Eng. Chem., 17, 283-90, 409-11 (1925). 
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calcium salts,of other acids which also have inverted solubility curves, 
such as calcium acetate, citrate, and malate. Even when vertical tube 
evaporators are used, in many sugar mills it is customary to boil out 
rather than drill off the scale. 

The usual reagents used are sodium carbonate and sodium hydrox¬ 
ide, alone or mixed, followed by hydrochloric acid.*“ Calcium sul¬ 
fate is very slightly soluble, but it is more soluble than either calcium 
carbonate or calcium hydroxide. Prolonged boiling with sodium 
carbonate or sodium hydroxide converts the compact sulfate scale to 
a soft carbonate or hydroxide scale, which may be scraped off or dis¬ 
solved with dilute hydrochloric acid. Evaporators built of iron or 
steel may be boiled out with 0.5 per cent HCl with little danger of 
attack on the metal if the boiling is not prolonged after the scale is 
all dissolved. 

Sodium bisulfite has also been used, and for scales containing 
much silica, ammonium fluoride.’*’ Acetic acid formed by fermenta¬ 
tion has been suggested.” In some cases it has been suggested that 
the liquid to be heated or evaporated be made acid,’' but this cannot 
prevent the formation of calcium sulfate scale, and slight overdosage 
of acid might seriously damage the apparatus. 

Seed Crystals. 

If the film of super-saturated liquid which is the cause of scale 
be bombarded with a large number of seed crystals of the scale¬ 
forming material, and if the seed crystals move with such velocity 
that they do not remain in the stagnant film to be entrapped in the 
scale, scale formation may be greatly diminished, if not completely 
prevented. So, if calcium sulfate crystals in large numbers are added 
to a solution which is already saturated with calcium sulfate and 
vigorously circulated, material which would otherwise form scale de¬ 
posits on these crystals instead.” 

A similar idea has been used for the evaporation of such sub¬ 
stances as anhydrous sodium sulfate, and sodium carbonate mono¬ 
hydrate which have inverted solubility curves.” In these cases the 
niethod used is to withdraw continuously a part of the solution in the 

“Wendeler, Dcut. Zucicrind., 32, 420-22 (1907); Peck, Bull. 33, Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Ass’n {iptolj Pellet, Deut. Zuckermd., 35, 596-8 (1910): Peck 
Ini. Sug. /., 13, 357 (1911); Thurlow, I»t. Sug. 14, 328-31 (1912); Fallada, 
Oest.-Ung. Z. Zuckcrind., 41, 512-6 (1913); Bolk, Arch. Suikerind., 24. 1194-7 
(1916) ; Anon., Int. Sug. fj, 142 (1922). 

“Kettlcr, Deut. Zuckcrind., 32. 219-21 (1907); Scliimmel, Arch. Suikerind., 
24, 1607-8 (1916). 

“Anon,, Adch. Suikerind., 31, Verslag 4, 171-7 (1923); Vander Linden, Int. 
SttB-/-, 2$, 637-40 (1923).. 

Hartmann, Oesl.-Ung. Z. Zuckerind., 40, 715-7 (1911). 

“Holle, U, S. Pat. 1,405,783, 1922; Martin, U. .S. Pat. 1447,096, 1923. 

“Bull, U. S. Pat. 1,399.845. 1921: Aktieselskabct de Norske Saltwerke, Engl. 
Pat. 131.279, 1919; Norw. Pat. 30,347, 1920. 

“Badger and Caldwell, he. cit. 
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evaporator, superheat it in an external heater, and return the super¬ 
heated liquid under the heating surface. The resulting flaSh evapora¬ 
tion provides both vigorous stirring, which keeps down the thickness 
of the. stagnant film, and a large number of seed crystals. This does 
not entirely prevent scale, but delays its formation enough to make 
possible a cycle of such length as to be of commercial value. 

Electrical Methods. 

Recently considerable publicity has been given to a method of scale 
prevention in which a thermocouple is connected to the surface on 
which scale may deposit, and to an insulated electrode in the solu¬ 
tion, so that the heating surface is the cathode.’” A current of a 
few milli-ampcres is said to be sufficient to prevent scale, or gradually 
decompose scale already formed. The only possible method by which 
such devices can operate is a slow evolution of hydrogen at the 
cathode. No authoritative data liave been iniblished regarding them. 

FOAM AND ENTRAINMENT. 

These two terms are often loosely used—sometimes almost inter¬ 
changeably. It is necessary in the following discussion to use them 
in quite definite senses. Foaming is the formation of a more or 
less permanent, continuous, layer of bubbles, which covers the whole 
surface of the liquid, and is due to some specific property of the 
liquid being evaporated. Entrainment is the mechanical carrying off 
of drops of liquid due to the velocity of the current of vapor into 
which they may be projected. Any liquid may suffer entrainment de¬ 
pending on the violence of boiling and the velocity and direction of 
the vapors. 

Foam. 

The formation of foam has seldom been discus.scd systcinically, 
and many false opinions exist as to its cause. The best general state¬ 
ment of the cause of foam is by Bancroft" as follows: 

“To get a foam the only essential is that there shall be a distinct 
surface film, in other words, that the concentration in the surface 
layer shall differ perceptibly from that in the fna.ss of the liquid. All 
true solutions will therefore foam if there is a marked change of 
surface tension with concentration, regardless whether the surface 
tension increases or decreases. All colloidal solutions will foam tif 
the colloid concentrates in the interface or if it is driven kway from 
the.interface. To get a fairly permanent foam the surface film must 

“Brunker, Deul. Zuckerind., 46, 759 (ipai); Renger and Fuhrmann, Engl. 
Pats. 154.610. 1920; I 754 t 8 . 1920; Schnetzer, Engl. Pat. 174.905, 1921; A.-G. fiir 
Chemische Industrie in Liechtenstein, Fr. Pat. 556360, 1923. 

“"Applied Colloid Chemistry," pp. 269-70, McGraw-Hill, 1921. 
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either be sufficiently viscous in itself or must be stabilized in some way. 
This can bft done by introducing a solid powder into the interface. 

“Solutions of aqueous alcohol, acetic acid, sodium chloride, and 
sulfuric acid all foam when sliaken; but the foam is instable.. Soap 
solutions foam when shaken and the foam is, or may be, quite stable 
owing to the viscosity of the soap film. With saponin the .surface 
film is even more stable. If we add to aqueous alcohol some sub¬ 
stance like lycopodium powder which goes into the interface, we get 
a .stabilized foam. We can do the same thing with aqueous acetic 
acid by adding lamp-black. The presence of enough of a finely 
divided solid in the interface will make a film so viscous that the 
foam will be quite stable. Grease will help stabilize a foam in some 
cases and it has been claimed erroneously that the foaming of sul¬ 
furic acid solutions is due to grease.” 

In order to explain the first two sentences of the above, the fol¬ 
lowing sentences from an earlier chapter”* are of value. “When a 
substance dissolves in a liquid, the surface tension between the liquid 
and vapor changes, increasing in some cases and decreasing in others. 
. . . Most salts increase the surface tension of the solution, the in¬ 
crease being very nearly proportional to the concentration. . . . The 
change in surface tension when a solution is formed is also accom¬ 
panied by a change in concentration, the surface film of the liquid 
having a different concentration from the mass of the liquid solu¬ 
tion. The simple rule in regard to this is that the concentration in 
the film tends to change so as to decrease the surface tension. Con¬ 
sequently the surface film will be more dilute than the mass of solu¬ 
tion if the dissolved substance increases the surface tension, and will 
be more concentrated than it, if the solute lowers the surface tension 
of the .solution.” 

Foulk ”’ has applied this theory to the problem of foaming in 
steam boilers, and has confirmed it in its essentials by laboratory 
experiments. When boiled, most solutions of inorganic salts did not 
foam, but the addition of powdered insoluble material, in some cases 
coarser than 40 mesh, caused foam by stabilizing the surface film. 
Insoluble finely divided material in pure water did not cause foam. 
Solutions of colloids which either change the surface tension of the 
solution or concentrate in the film cause foam. A clean boiler fed 
with softened water will not foam, even with fairly high concen¬ 
trations of soluble salts; but a dirty boiler fed with the same water 
will foam because of disintegration of the scale. Clean soap lyes 
(glycerine-sodium chlex-ide solutions) do not foam, but a trace of soap 
or< fatty acid concentrates in the surface layer and causes foam. 
Foaming is never noticed with saturated sodium chloride solutions, 
or* even with strong caustic solutions, in the absence of any solids 
or colloids to stabilize the film. In ore flotation, the oil film is not 

"“.applied Colloid Chemistry," pp. l2g-30. 

"/ad. Chtm., 16, 1121-3 (1924). 
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stable enough to produce foam, but the particles of sulfide ore whidi 
are wet by the oil are carried into the film and stabilize it^ producing 
a very solid foam.” 

Prevention of Foam. 

The subject is too complicated, and our understanding of it is 
still too incomplete, to enable us to derive definite rules for pre¬ 
venting foam. One obvious method is to remove all colloidal and in¬ 
soluble material which might stabilize the film. This can sometimes 
be done, but often the colloid which causes the foam may be the valu- 
•able or principal constituent. If the foam is caused by a decrease 
in surface tension, the addition of some material which increases it, 
and vice versa, may prevent the formation of a film. Sucli methods 
must be worked out for each particular case, and are not subject to 
generalizations. 

Usually the problem is not to prevent foam, but to operate an 
evaporator on a substance which does foam. An ordinary evaporator, 
either vertical or horizontal, working on a foamy liquid, may be 
completely emptied in a minute or two by an unskillful operator. 
There are three general methods of handling foamy liquids—break¬ 
ing the foam by bringing it in contact with hot surfaces, by excessive 
velocities, or by the addition of some reagent. 

If an ordinary evaporator, working on a foamy liquid, be operated 
with a very low liquor level, a cautious operator can prevent the 
whole mass boiling over, but constant attention is required. The 
foam must be kept low enough .so that it is completely broken; and 
if, by too vigorous boiling, a coherent film of liquid rises on the 
heating surface a little above the proper level, the mass will boil over. 
This method usually involves not only careful control of level, but 
also of rate of boiling (i.e., temperature drop) and hence is especially 
difficult to apply to a multiple effect. If the material being evapo¬ 
rated deposits solids on the part of the heating surface in contact 
with foam only, very .serious diffintlties may result, especially in the 
horizontal tube tyi')e, where removal of such deposits is difficult.' 

If masses of foam are once carried up into the vapor lines, there 
is little chance of stopping or removing them. Foam, catchers, as 
shown in Figure 87, if of generous dimensions, sometimes help if 
the amount and permanence of the foam is°not too great. If there 
is sufficient drop in velocity of the vapors at the point where they 
enter the foam-catcher to cause a drop in i>ressure, the foam bubbles 
may be burst, but this is only accomplished by such a pressure ^op 
as would appreciably decrease the working temperature drop, and is 
not a factor in any ordinary design. 

If the liquid which tends to foam can Ise driven against baffles 
at a high velocity, the foam may be broken. In this respect the Yar-. 

”* Bancroft, loc. cil., pp. 272-3. 
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yan has been especially successful on paper liquors from resinous 
woods whefe foam is serious. Probably other high-speed evaporators 
would also *)e successful in thif respect, but data are not available to 
make this certain. 

The third method, of adding some reagent to break the foam, is 
a time-honored one in the sugar industry. Insoluble or colloidal ma¬ 
terial passing to the evaporators easily causes foam, especially in the 
first effect. Sugar evaporators are regularly provided with “butter¬ 
cups,” vessels in which oil or fat may be placed, to be drawn into 
the bodies under vacuum by opening a cock, or forced into pressure 
bodies by a plunger. Lubricating oil, lard oil, various liquid fats, 
vaseline, and tallow may be used.®' Foulk®“ states that a trace of” 
castor oil instantly stopped foaming in every experiment. If one 
drop of castor oil were shaken with loo cc. of water, a few drops 



Courtesy Stvenson Evaporator Co. 

Fig. 87.—Foam catcher. 

of the water would fhen instantly stop foam. Sulfonated castor oil is 
used in some plants for the same purpose. The cause is obscure, 
and cannot be due to an effect on surface tension, because it is 
equally effective whether or not the foam is caused by a lower or a 
higher surface tension than of water. Foulk suggests that it may 
be due to the castor oil throwing out tlie solid stabilizing material 
from the interface. 

Entrainment. 

, The cause of entrainment is primarily the lifting of drops of liquid 
out of the ihain body by the exit velocity of the steam. Hausbrand ", 
makes an elaborate mathematical analysis of this and related phe- 
"Gonnemtan, Ctnt. Zvekerind., t8 , 1343-6 (1910). 

"toe. cU., p. ri24. 

" "Verdampfen, Kondensieren und Kiihlcn,” 6th Ed. (1918), pp. 226-60; Eng¬ 
lish translation of and Ed. (1903), pp. 117-60. 
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nohfiena, but he bases his discussion on the incorrect assumption that 
drops of liquid leave the surface at the same linear velddty as the 
vapors. This cannot be true in all cases; if it were, such factors as 
viscosity and surface tension would have no effect, whereas in prac¬ 
tice, they do have considerable effect. 

All we can say at present is that the velocity of drops projected 
from the surface is some function of the velocity of the vapors. 
Walker, I>ewis and McAdams “ suggest that the velocity of the drops 
is a function of the mass velocity of the vajws (lbs. vapor per sq. 
ft. of path per sec.) rather than their linear velocity. This is most 
reasonable, for the amount of energy in the vapor available for pro- 
’ducing velocity in the liquid is obviously a function of the mass of 
the vapor as well as its linear velocity. 

If particles of liquid were shot into a still vapor space at a 
known velocity, the height to which they would rise, and hence the 
height of the vapor space necessary to completely prevent entrain¬ 
ment, could be calculated from the ordinary formulas of accelerated 
motion. In the first place, we do not know these velocities, even 
approximately; in the second place, the vapor space is not still, but 
contains a rising current of vapors. 

If finely divided material falls freely through a fluid, the fric¬ 
tional resistance exerted upon it increases with its velocity. When 
this resistance equals the acceleration of gravity, the particle falls 
from then on with a constant velocity. Stokes’ law states that this 
terminal velocity is given by 


y_ 2r» (S —S')g 

9 n 


(87) 


in which r is the radius of a particle, S its specific gravity. S' the 
specific gravity of the fluid, g the acceleration of gravity, and q the 
absolute viscosity of the fluid. If the fluid have an upward motion 
at a velocity V, the particle remains stationary; if the fluid have a 
velocity greater than V, the particles will be carried over with the 
fluid. Hence, if particles are shot up from a liquid surface into a 
rising current of vapor, the height to which they rise is greater as 
their terminal velocity approaches that of the vapor; and those which 
are small enough will have a terminal velocity so small as to be carried 
over with the vapor. 

From Stokes’ law we see thah the amount of entrainment should 
increase as (i) the diameter of the drops decreases, (2) as the dif¬ 
ference in density between liquid and vapor decreases, (3) ^s Jhe 
viscosity of the vapors increases. Since none of these are* under con¬ 
trol, and since the size of the drops is unknown, it follows that, no 
calculations may be made as to die height of vapor space needed 
to prevent entrainment. It also follows that for a certain velocity 


‘Principles of Chemical Engmeering," p. 396, McGraw-Hill, 1923. 
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of vapor and a drop smaller than a certain limit, no extension of 
the vapor ipace, no matter how high, can prevent entrainment. For 
drops larger than this minimum, extensions of the vapor space will 
diminish entrainment. 

Obviously the initial velocities of drops ejected from the surface 
will be greater in a standard vertical than in a horizontal, and in a 
vertical they will be greater the longer and narrower the tubes. The 
deflector in a basket type vertical is a very efficient entrainment baffle, 
fulfilling the requirements discussed below. This is borne out in 
practice, where it is found that entrainment losses are apt to be less 
in the horizontal type than in the vertical type. A certain amount 
of vapor space must be provided in any evaporator to prevent too* 
much entrainment and allow the heavier drops to fall back. This may 
be anywhere from 3 to 15 feet, according to the size of the evaporator 
and the nature of the liquid. Experimental work connecting loss by 
entrainment with mass velocity of vapor, height of vapor space, 
viscosity, and surface tension of the liquid, is much needed. 

Entrainment Separators. 

Unlike foam, liquid carried along as entrained droi>s may Ire me¬ 
chanically separated from vapors. If a vapor with suspended drops 
of liquid is travelling at a given velocity in a given direction, a change 



Fifi. 88.—Incorrect entrainment trap. 


in direction will more easily deflect the vapors than the entrained 
drops.' Due to their momentum the drops will not pass around .a 
corner, and if once they come in contact with a wet surface, they 
coalesce with the surface film and are not easily picked up again by 
the vapor. In other words, rational entrainment separators should 
be designed on the basis of moving the mixture at a high velocity 
around a sharp corner. Screens or baffles are much less apt to be 
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eflfective; and separators which involve a drop in velocity are apt to 
be useless. *■ 

The actual constructions suggested for steam separiitors are so 



fui, 8y.—Incorrect cnlrainnicnt train 

nunieroiis as to be lieyond even the briefest mentiun in this work. 
Schroeder ““ describes several hundred constructions from German 
patents, and the United States patents on these devices would run to 



Fig. go.—I (cckmann entrainment separator. 

several hundred more. Further, practically every description of an 
evaporator body will be found to include some type of baffles or Other 
devices to prevent entrainment. 

The statement above, that a satisfactory entrainment separator in* 
*“'Die Scliaumabscheidcr," 1918, 160 pp. 
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volves turning a sharp corner at a high velocity, is not quite sufficient. 
.Schroeder ** cites two very unsatisfactory constructions whicli appar¬ 
ently fulfil the above conditions. In Figure 88 the separator is formed 
of a tube I! and a bell C. D is the return pipe for liquid. Here such 
entraine<l liquid as was projectefl against the tube B, would have to 



loii. 91.—Tests of steam .separator of Pig. 9.’. 


drip off the lower edge into vapors of high velocity, and thus be 
carried away again. In Figure ^ the vapors, in passitig out under 
plate B, were supposed to cause the liquid to impinge on its uttder 
side. The space between the plate and the wall of the eva]X)rator A 
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is so small that vapor velocities here were high, and drops were 
picked up from the edge of plate B. On the other hand, Figure 90 
shows a very similar separator used by Heckmann in Germany. Here 
the space around plate B is large, the velocity between neck C and 
plate B high, and the velocity between plate B and shell A low. This 
results in liquid being caught on plate B, hurled sidewise from the 
“Loc. cit, p. II. 
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edge of B through a stream of low-velocity vapor, to impinge on 
shell A. The deflector on a basket type vertical acts in exactly the 
same way, but is much simpler. This is better than Figures 88 and 
89, but a type in which the licjuid which has been collected on a metal 
surface did not again drip through a stream of vapor would be 
better still. Hence the criterion of a good separator must be ampli¬ 
fied by adding that liepiid once separated shoidd not drip through 
high-velocity vapor. 



I'ld. yj.—StKiin si'i>arat(ir. 

The common fallacy that an entrainment sejiarator should slow 
down the current of vapor is well refuted by the curves of Figure 91, 
((noted by Schroeder from .'■iendtner “ on a .se()anUor of the tyfie 
shown in Figure 92. The curves show the per cent moisture in steam 
after passing the separator at various velocities and at various pres¬ 
sures. The curves show how much better the action is at high veloci¬ 
ties. They also show the elTect of the density of the steam, confirm¬ 
ing conclusion (2) from Stokes’ law. A seiiaralor shown in Figure 



Fig. 94.—Steam separator. 


93 gave similar curves, but a little lower moisture for the same 
velocities, and the separator of I'igure <J4 gave still better results. 
These are the only quantitative data on the performance of entrain¬ 
ment separators that have come to the writer’s notice. Kerr** tested 
a separator of the type shown in Figure 93, in which separation is 
accomplished by centrifugal action. Here the insertion of tvnstees in 
the inlet of the separator gives the mixture a whirling motion. The 
greater mass of the entrained particles causes them to be thrown out 
into the separator while the outlet nipple takes the core of dry vapors. 

‘'Milt. Forschungsarbeiten, No. 98, 99 (1911). 

"Bull. La. Agr. Exp. Sta. No. 138; Met. Chem. Eng., 11, 338 (1913). 
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Kerr passed the vapors leaving the separator to a surface condenser 
and tested the condensate for entrainment. The separation of en¬ 
trained liqukl was practically complete; his condensate showed no 
sugar in all but one test, and only a slight trace in that one. He found 
that the entrainment (measured hy the weight of sugar in the ma¬ 
terial removed from the receiver as compared to the known concen¬ 
tration of sugar in the liquid boiled) varied with juice level, being 



Img. 95.—.Steam separator. 

greater at high levels. I'wo-inch lultcs 48 inches long could only 
lie run at about half the ratitig possible with ij^-inch tubes 24 inches 
long without causing more entraimnent with tlie long tubes than the 
short ones. 

Another type of separator involving the centrifugal principle is the 
one regularly used on the Kestner.^" 

"Qualitative discussions of a few t>pes of separators may he found; for 
instance, Claassen, Ccntr. Zuckeriml, .7, .soo-j (1919); llclmer. La. Planter, 6e, 
107 (1919); 6.?. 350 (1919); Van Ham, .fre/j. .Suikerhtd., eS. 481-SOO (1920); 
1 laddon. Rev. Ayr. .Maurice, i, 274.5 (1922) ; Fries, el al, hit. Suy. J., 25, 591-3 
(1924). 



Chapter 12. 

Evaporator Auxiliaries. 

In the field of auxiliary cquipnient for cvaiKirators (eondensers, 
vacuum pumps, traps, rcsjulators), one finds hundreds of ixitcnts and 
dozens of descriptive articles, but an amazing' lack of quantitative 
data. It would seem that such devices are left in most plants to the 
master mechanic, and technical supervision of their performance is 
rare. Conseipiently, this chapter will he mainly descriptive, although 
a little theory can he adduced as showing the relative importance of 
comparable devices. 


CONDRN.SERS. 

Condensers may he classified from several i«)ints of view, thus giv¬ 
ing suMivisions that are co-orilinale rather than subordinate. The 
major division is into .surface and jet condensers. The further sub¬ 
divisions are applied in ]>ractice to jet con<len,scrs, although there is 
no reason why simitar distinctions might not be m.ade with surface 
condensers. fair outline of the terms met may be m.ade .as follows: 

Surface condensers 

Jet condensers 

Parallel-current ) 

Counter-current j 

Definitions. 

A surface condenser is one iii which the vapor to be condensed and 
the cooling water are separated by metal surfaces; a jet condenser is 
one in which they arc mixed. .A pantllcl-cur'-ciit condenser is one in 
which the non-condensed ga.ses are removed in equilibrium with the 
hottest cooling waters; a counter-current condenser is one in which 
they are in equilibrium with the coldest watei. A dry condenser is 
one in which the non-condensed gases and the cooling water are re¬ 
moved by separate pumps; a wet condenser is one in which they are 
removed together. A barometric conden.ser is one in which the Con¬ 
denser is placed high enough to remove the hot water by gravity; a 
low-level condenser is one in which the cooling water has to be re¬ 
moved mechanically. Theoretically any combination under the above 
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classification is possible; actually certain particular combinations are 
commonest Thus, a parallel-current condenser is almost always wet, 
a countcr-cfirrent condenser is usually dry. 

Surface vs. Jet Condensers. 

In a jet condeirser the water used for cooling comes in contact 
with the vapors to be condensed, therefore the condensed water is 
mixed with the cooling water. The cooling water will be 20 to Jo 
times the weight of steam condensed, and is usually saturated with 
air. In a surface condenser this is not under vacuum; in a jet con¬ 
denser this air is liberated when the water is introduced into the 
condenser. 

In evaporator work extremely high vacua are not necessary, hence 
the lower vacuum due to air in the cooling water is not a disadvantage. 
Even in a single effect, the condensate from the heating surface is equal 
to the steam condensed and therefore the loss of condensed vapor in 
a jet condenser is no disadvantage. Hence surface condensers are 
generally limited to ix)wer plants, where the highest possible vacuum 
is desired, and the condensate must be returned uncontaminated to 
be used as boiler feed. It is obvious that if the vapor from an evapo¬ 
rator is to be saved after condensation, a surface condenser mu.st be 
used, but these cases arc the exception. When it is recalled that the 
surface condenser is by far the more expensive type, its application 
to evajx)rator work is seen to be very limited. 

With the growth of large central station turbines and the desire 
for the highest i)ossible vacuum in their operation, many improve¬ 
ments have been made in surface condensers in recent years. The 
imposing list of patents in this field is sufficient indication of the 
interest it holds for the power engineer. These are of no signifi¬ 
cance so far as evaporator work is concerned, and will not be men¬ 
tioned here. In the cases where surface condensers must be used 
oil evaporators they arc no different in principle from tubular heaters, 
and may be designed according to Chapter 8. The refinements men¬ 
tioned above are of importance only after one lias passed 28 to 28.5- 
inch vacuum—for 26-inch vacuum they are not significant. 

Jet Condensers. 

A simple type of parallel-current jet condenser is shown in Fig¬ 
ure 96. Water enters at A, vapor at B. C is a cone for spraying 
the water into the bod^ of the condenser, and water and air together 
lea\-e dt 1 ).. This is about the simplest possible type. Since there is 
no special device for removing air, the condenser outlet must be 
connected to a vacuum pump, which obviously must pump out both 
air and water. It is therefore a wet, parallel-current, low-level con¬ 
denser. 

There are many such condensers on the market, of a great variety 
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of constructions, but all of the same type. The water may be dis¬ 
tributed by perforated plates or a perforated pipe or by fing-shaped 



Fig. 96.—Parallcl-ciirrint jci coiidcn.'.cr. 


nozzles, but these are unimportant details. Many hundreds of such 
condensers are operating on small and medium sized cvaijorators. 


^«AIR OUTLET 



Fio. 97.—Counter-current dry condenser. 

somewhat wasteful of water, but producing sufficient vacuum without 
excessive air pump capacities. 

A typical counter-current condenser is shown in Figure 97. The 
water cascades from shelf to shelf and leaves at the bottom. The vapor 
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rises through the sheets of water, and the final non-condensahle gas 
leaves at flie top. 'I'his is evidently a dry counter-current condenser, 
and it may*l)e barometric or low-level according to circumstances. 


S'CM l«».o 



Fig. (j8 .—Ejector cmulcnser. 


Figure 98 shows a condenser in which two different features are 
introtluced. The water is introduced through nozzles H at fairly high 
pressures. Diffusion vanes D are introduced to guide the vapors into 
contact with the jets without shock. The throat is constricted into a 
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Venturi tube at J, so that if sufficient water be used, its velocity at 
the narrowest section may be high enough to entrain the air and remove 
it. This type of condenser, therefore, need not lie barometjic in order 
to remove both air and water without a pump—provided the velocity 
head of the water at the constriction is greater than the static head 
corresponding to the vacuum. The constricted throat and :iutomatic 
discharge of air may be used without the water jet feature. Figure 
99 shows such a condenser connected to an cva]xirator. 

There arc hundreds of modilications of the internal con.structions 
of these condensers, esiiecially the simple counter-current ones. 'I'rays, 
perforations, baffles, rotating sprays—every conceivable device, and 
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every conceivable combination of devices, has been employed in mi.sing 
water and vaiwr. In spite of ibis development, the simplest construc¬ 
tions arc .still found to give ]KM feclly satisfactory results. /\ list of 
patents bearing on jet condensers will be found at the end of this 
chapter. 

Parallel versus Counter-current Operation.. 

The advantages of counter-current o[)eration are not imme’dialbly 
apparent, and are often misunderstood. 

Let W = weight of steam condensed in pounds per hour. 

P = total pressure in condenser. 

ao = partial pressure of air in vapors entering condenser. 
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do = ixirtial pressure of water in vapors entering con¬ 
denser. 


to = temperature of vapors entering condenser. 

ti = inlet temix;rature of cooling water. 

tp = outlet temperature of cooling water in parallel-cur¬ 
rent operation. 

to = outlet temperature of cooling water in counter-cur- 
rent operation. 

a = elevation in temperature over t, of exit vapor in 
counter-current operation. 

A = cubic feet air jxir hour passing to condenser, meas¬ 
ured at a„ and t„. 

Vp = air pump displacement in cubic feet per minute in 
parallel-current operation. 

Vo = air pump displacement in cubic feet per minute in 
counter-current operation. 

Q = pounds cooling water used per hour. 

Op = pounds cooling water used per pound steam in paral¬ 
lel-current operation. 

np = i)ounds cooling water used per pound steam in 
counter-current operation. 

L = latent heat of vaporization of steam at to. 
di, dp, do, dit« = vapor pressures of water corresponding to t,, tp, to, 
ti,„, respectively. 

Bp, ap = partial pressure of air at exit of condenser in paral¬ 
lel- and counter-current operation respectively. 


It is to be understood that throughout this discussion “air” refers 
to any non-condensable gas. It will lie assumed that the cross-section 
of all passages in the condenser is such that there are no pressure 
drops, and the total pressure in the condenser is P at all points. 

It is obvious that in a mixture of gases we may think of each gas 
occupying the whole of the volume at a pressure less than the total, or 
occupying a part of the volume at the total pressure. Thus, in a cubic 
foot of steam-air mixture at loo mm. total pressure, if the air forms 
I per cent of the total by volume, we may consider the cubic foot as 
consisting of 

0.99 cul)ic foot steam at too mm. 


1.00 cubic foot mixture at too mm. 

or “(and this is the better way in condenser calculations)— 

1.00 cubic foot steam at 99 mm. 

1.00 “ " air “ I mm. 

1.00 cubic foot mixture at 100 mm. 
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The temperature of the mixture corresponds to the partial pressure of 
the steam—not the total pressure. The above mixture would have a 
temperature of 124.5° corresponding to 99 mm.; not i;4.9, corre¬ 
sponding to 100 mm. 

Tlien, in the vapors entering the condenser from the cvajKirator 
P = a„ + d„ (88) 

In parallel-current oj^eration, the air leaves at the teniixirature of 
the hottest water; so that 

P = ap -H dp (89) 

yhe volume of air present, in cubic feet per hour, is 

^^ap^t„-t-46o 

and 

V _ A(P — dp) (tp-|-4r»o) . . 

(P-dp) (to-f 460) Xfc 

In counter-current operation the air cannot l)c cooled (|uitc as far 
as ti, hut leaves at some teni|ierature slightly above, such as tn„. The 
volume of air present is therefore 

. V V hi±+J^ 

^ ae ^ to + 460 
and 

A(P-d„) (t„.-f4r»o) f. 

(P--d„J (t„ + 4ho) X(*> ’ 

Since ti,. is always lower than tp, the numerator of equation (91) 
will always he smaller than that of cqu.ition (90). Also, dt*„ will 
always smaller than dp, hence the denominator of equation (91) 
will always he larger than that of equation (90). Henee, the first 
advantage of counter-current condensers is that the volume of air to, 
he removed, and consequently the air pump displacement, will always 
be less than with (larallel-current operation for the same vacuum. 

I'rom definitions 

n = :S and Q = nW 


The heat entering the condenser in parallel-curl'ent operation is 
WL -f VV(tp - 32) -f Q(t, - 32) 

The heat leaving the condenser is 

W(tp-32)-fQ(tp-32) 

Equating these and solving for Q we have 

Q - W[L-Kt„-tp)] 

tp t( 


(94) 
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and 


L + (to — tp) 


tp-ti 

In the same way, for counter-current operation 
_ L-^ (t„ —t,) 

te —t, 


( 95 ) 

(96) 


In equations (95") ami (96), I. is so much larger than the other 
terms in the numerator that any change here in tp or tc is of no signifi¬ 
cance. L varies through very narrow limits; hence it is the denomi¬ 
nator which mainly affects the value of n, This denominator is usually 
rather small (30 to 70“ F.) and hence a change of a few degrees in 
tp or tc will change n considerahly. 

If we compare formulas (95) and (96) with (90) and (91), we 
see that in counter-current operation d,. (which de)x;nds on t,.)does not 
enter into the formula for the volume of air to he removed. We may 
therefore increase tc as far as we please, U]) to t„ as a limit, without 
in any way affecting the volume of gas to he removed, and hence (if 
the (iisplacement of the air pump be fixed) without affecting the 
vacuum produced. In parallel current o|)eration. on the other hand, 
if we increa.se tp in an attempt to decrease iip, we al.so increase dp. But 
the denominator of equation (()<)) is a con.stant times P — dp. As tp 
ap|)roachcs t». dp aj)proaches dp. In ordinary nitration ap is very 
small and p„ is almo.st e(|ual to P. Therefore, as dp ap]>roachcs d°, 
(P—dp) approaches zero and the volume of air to be removed in¬ 
creases. If we made the exit temperature of the cooling water equal 
to the steam temperature, as we did in counter-current operation; Vp 
would he infinite: in other words, the condenser would lx: doing noth¬ 
ing and the vacuum pump would have to pump the same mixture of 
steam and air as was coming from the evaporator. Hence the prin¬ 
cipal difference lx;tween parallel- and counter-current o]x;ration is that 
in counter-current oix;ration the exit water may he as hot as the steam, 
while in parallel-current operation the exit water must always be 
considerably colder than the steam. Hence a parallel-current con¬ 
denser ahmys uses more evater than a counter-current condenser. 

Problem. ^ 

A vacuum of 26 inches referred to a 30-inch barometer is to be 
maintained in an cvai)orator. The air comes to the condenser in 
amounts such that the* vapors carry 0.2 ix:r cent air by volume. The 
last effect is producing 2000 iwunds steam per hour. Cooling water is 
available at 60° F. How much water will be needed, and what should 
be the displacement of the air pump, in counter-current operation? 
Assume a = 5°. 

An absolute pressure of 4 inches = 4 X 25.4 = 101.6 mm. The 
partial pressure of the air is then 0.2 mm. and hence 
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P„ = 101.4 mm. 

a. = 0.2 

P= 101.6 

t„ = 135.4° F. 


The specific volume of steam :it this pressttre is 176.7 ciiltic feet 
jter pound, hence the volume of stetun entering is Jtxxi X 176.7 = 
353,400 cubic feet at 101.4 mm. The air tliereforc occupies 353,400 
cubic feet at a pressttre of 0.2 imn. 

I'rom equation (yi ) 

V — Ml’ -'tlo) (ti.„ -|- 4 f>o) 

I I’ - + 4611) X <>o 

tun =65°, hence d,,. — 15.8 mm. 

Substituting in (yi) 


= .1"' A I (60 + 5 +4M 

’ (101.6 — 15.8)*( 135.4 + 460) X (>o 


= 13.31 cubic feet ])er 
minute. 


From equation (96) 

„ = L+ (to—t,.) _ 1031 + (125-- 135) 

tc — ti 125 — 60 

(J ^ 19W zr; 30 (xj X 15.7 -- 3i.4<x) pounds w.iter iier hour. 


15.7 pounds ILO |)er 
pound steam. 


To compare this with parallel-current o|)eration, let us determine Vp 
and Up where l„ is (a) 115 ' and (b) 100°, re.sitcctively. 

For tp = 115°, dp -- 75.8 mm.; and, from equations (yo) and (95) 

\. _ .3.S 3-FX) X 0.3 X 57.S 

*’ (P — dp) ft,, 4()0) X 


25 -« X .SS5.4 X (x> 
feet per minute. 


; 44.8 cubic 


IW- (to-tp) 

tp—tp 


1031 4 - to ,, , 

= 18.7 pounds water iier iiouiid 


steam. 


Similarly, where tp = uw'-', dp — 50.7, \ p = 22.14 cul>ic feet and Op 
— 26.2 pounds. 


Hence, in this case, in changing from counter-current operation 
to parallel-current o|)eralion at 115°, the air pump capatity must be 
increased nearly four times, while the water consumption increases 
about 20 per cent. If the parallel-current condenser be operated at 
100° instead of 115°, the air pump displacement need not be over 
twice that of the counter-current condenser, but 67 per cent more water 
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will he used than in counter-current operation. It is obvious that 
the Jiffercjjices in water consumption will be greater as the inlet water 
temperature is higher. The design of the counter-current condenser 
may be such that if the water lie reduced to the theoretical limit, there 
will not be water siirf.'ice enough to condense all the steam, and hence 
tc may not equal t„. It can lie made nearly equal to t„ in most prop¬ 
erly designed ron<lcnsers, unless the condenser is operated on volumes 
of steam much smaller than those for which it was designed. 


Air Entering the Condenser. 

This conies from four sources: 

1. Air contained in the steam used for heating. 

2. Air dissolved in the feed liquor. 

3. Air entering through leaks in the apparatus. 

4. Air dis.solved in the condenser water. 

If the steam sjiacc of tlie first effect is above atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, it may he vented into the room, and hence item (i) does not 
affect the condenser. If the first effect steam spare is vented to the 
vapor sjiace, all this air, together with all of item (2), jjasses to the 
condenser. Items (3) and (4) arc obvious. The comparisons made 
in the problems above are, therefore, more favorable, to the irarallcl- 
current condenser than they should be; for the larger amount of water 
used in a panillel-current condenser means that it will always have 
more air to remove than the counter-current condenser, whereas the 
problems were worked on the basis of equal amounts of air. 

The actual quantities to 1)0 ex|)ected are not known. Very, few 
determinations of amounts of air in condensers have been made. 
Weiss* suggests using the following factors: 

(4) Air in cooling w;itcr 2 per cent of the cooling water by 
volume, measured at 60° I', and 30 inches Hg. 

(i), (2), (3)—Air from the evaixirator—0.5 per cent of the steam 
entering the condenser by volume. 

This latter value is based upon six tests in beet sugar factories in 
which a quadru])lc effect evajavrator and a single effect strike pan 
W'ere connected to a single condenser. This figure is probably high as 
compared to general practice—first, because beet sugar juices evolve 
considerable ammonia on boiling; second, because there are here five 
bodies connected to the ..one condenser. 

Corner “ suggests the following figures, based on sugar evaporators: 

.'\ir entering in cooling water, o.i ix>und per 1000 pounds water, 

Air entering in va])ors from the cvaixjrator— 

’ “Kondciisation," 2nd lid., Hcrlin, ipio, pp. 28-38. 

’JSiiff., 109, 74-5 (1920). 
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Single effect ... 
Double effect .. 
Triple effect ... 
Quadruple effect 
Quintuple effect 


0.28 per cent by volume 
0.20 
0,30 

0.37 

0-39 


Coxoii ^ suggests 0.25 to 0.35 iwr cent on the vapors by volume, foi 
cane sugar evaporators. Corner’s figure for air in the cooling water 
corresponds to 0.8 per cent by volume as compared to Weiss’s figure 
of 2 per cent. Corner says his figures are based on exi)erience. Weiss 
bases his figure on the solubility of air in water, and admits that the 
cooling water is not always saturated, and that all the air is not remove<l 
Yrom the water in the condenser. It would seem that from l per cent 
to 2 per cent of the volume of cooling water would be a safe figure 
for the air from this source. Weiss is higher than Corner on air 
from the evaporator, but it is not possible to jttdge l)etween these fig¬ 
ures. Where the solution docs not evolve any gas other titan dis¬ 
solved air, and where an evaporator of three effects or less is used, 
0.20 per cent by volume should Ite safe, itach case must be judged 
on its own merits but a real quantitative estimate is difficult to make. 
A little carelessness in erection would easily double any of the above 
figures. 

We may now proceed to formul.ate A more exactly, and apjtly the 
above values in a more rigorous solution of the previous problems. 
The method of procedure deitends on which condition is fixed, but 
in the following di.scussion we shall assume that t„ (the temperature 
of the vapors entering the condenser) is a fixed condition. The stci>s 
will then lx; (a) determine the volume of the steam, knowing p, 
(which is fixed by t„); (b) knowing the jxr cent air by volume in 
the steam, determine a„; (c) determine Q. and hence the volume of 
air at 60° F. and 30 inches Ilg entering the condenser from the cool¬ 
ing water; (d) determine the pressure of this air when expanded to 
the volume and temperature of the .steam. If we call this pressure 
a'o, the total pressure in the condenser, P, will be toa„ + a'„. If 
we denote the volume of air entering with the water, measured at 
50° F. and 30 inches Hg by A*; and its volume at condenser tem- 
ixiraturcs and pressures by A', we may write 


A' = A, X 


to-fdfo 

ti -f 460 



(97) 


from which, having A' known, 

_ A, 762 (to -1-460) 
°“A''^ t,-1-460 


■(98) 


We may now repeat Problem i with the following additions: 
Assume the vapors from the evaporator carry 0.2 per cent air by 

‘Int. Sug. 19, ig (1917). 
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volume, and that the cooling water carries r.5 per cent by volume. 
Assume that a temperature of 125.4® F. is to be maintained. What 
must be the air-pump displacement for (a) counter-current operation, 
(b) parallel-current operation with tp=iis° F., (c) counter-current 
operation with tp = ioo° F. ? 

These additions to the problem do not affect the quantities of 
cooling water determined in the previous solution, and we may use ' 
<1.= 15.7 pounds, np (for 115°) = 18.7 pounds, and np (for ioo°) 
= 26.2 pounds. For case (a) : 

Q = npW = 15.7 X 2000 = 31,400 pounds cooling water per hour. 

3h400 ^ 0.015 = 7 -,S 3 cubic feet free air jier hour. 

02.4 


A' is the same as the steam volume, which is 353,400 cubic feet 
per hour. 


A’i X 763 (to + 460) _ 7-5 3 X 76^ X ( 125.4-b 460) 
A'" ti + 460 353400 X (60 + qfxi) 


0.018 mn 


Since t = 125.4°, p = 101.4 niin. The mixture contains 0.2 per cent 


0.2 

air by volume, hence ap = Po X -V = 0.21 mm. 

9 « 

Po= 101.4 mm. 


a„= 0.21 

a'o — 0.02 " 

P=: 101.63 


In irsing equation (91) we nui.st now use (a^-j-a'„) in place of 
ao in lire equation as written. Hence 


Vp 


353400 X 0.23 X 5-’5 

85.8X5»S4X6o ■ 


— 14.16 cubic feet per minute. 


In the previous solution we h;id 12.31 cubic feet, hence a con- 
.sideration of air in the water increases the vacuum i)uni() displace¬ 
ment by 15 per cent. This is the limiting case, as this |)articular 
nretlKKl uses the least^ possible water under the conditions of the 
problem. 

In a similar way, for case (b) we find that A„ = 8.79 cubic feet, 
a'o = 0.021 mm., ando Vp = 5t.4 cubic feet (previously 44.8, an in¬ 
crease of 15 per cent); while for case (c) A, = 12.6 cubic feet, 
a'o = 0.03O mm., and Vp = 26.6 cubic feet, an increase of 20 per cent. 
Obviously, as n increases, whether parallel- or counter-current, Vp or 
Vo must also increase; and the increase will be relatively more rapid 
as n is larger and the amount of air int'^oduced in the water is more 
important as compared to that in the vapors. ' 

From the above formulas and problems, we may draw some 
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qualitative conclusions regarding the effect on condenser operation of 
changing the amount of water used. If a counter-current, condenser 
is operated with an amount of water larger than the oi^imum, the 
temperature of the air to be removed (and hence its content of water 
vapor also) is not affected. The amount of air to be removed will 
be larger than necessary. If the siqiply of water be decreased till 
the exit water practically readies steam temperature, the only effect is 
to reduce the amount of air brought in by the cooling water. Air 
from the evaporator proper will not be affected in volume, tem¬ 
perature, or water-vapor content, lienee in a counter-current con- 



Fic. 100.—Effect of amount of cooling water on air pump displacement. 


denser, the highest vacuum for a given air-pump displacement (or the 
lowest air-pump speed for a given vacuum) is reached when the least 
water is used. 

In a parallel-current condenser, on the other hand, the relation is 
not so simple. If we im<igine a very small amount of water used, 
the air-pump displacement needed to maintain a given vacuum is very 
large, because of the high partial pressure of’water in the discharge 
mixture. As we increase the supply of water to the conden:«r, ilie 
air entering the condenser increases, but the temperature of the air- 
steam mixture to be removed decreases. This decreases its volume by 
decreasing the partial pressure of water vapor in it. The result is a 
lowering of the air-pump displacement necessary to maintain the 
vacuum. 
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As we keep on increasing the supply of water, equal increments 
of water bfing in equal amounts of air, but do not lower the exit water 
temperature by equ.-il amounts. Hence, after a time, we will reach 
the point where air brought in by the additional water more than 
makes up for the cooling caused by this additional water, and the 
air-pump displacement needed increases again. 

Figure too shows some tests run in the author’s laboratory on a 
single effect vertical tube evaporator, connected to a parallel-current 
wet condenser like Figure 96. Steam to the evaporator was held con¬ 
stant at 209.5° F't cold water fed to the condenser was varied, and 
by throttling the vacuum pump the vacuum was held approximately 
constant. On the branch of the curve corresponding to high tail-water" 
temperatures, and around the minimum, the absolute pressure in the 
evaporator varied from 10.8 inches to 11.6 inches (165 to 168° F.). 
With large amounts of water the pump could not be run fast enough 
to maintain the vacuum and on this branch of the curve the absolute 
pressure rose to 12.3 inches (171° F.). Hence, to have obtained a 
constant vacuum the pump should have been run faster, and this 
branch of the curve does not rise steeply enough. 

The position of the minimum of this curve is not of general 
significance (i.e., all parallel-current condensers will not call for the 
minimum vacuum pump capacity at a tail-water temperature 45 to 
50° F. below the temperature of the steam condensed). It does indicate 
that there are optimum operating conditions which must be determined 
for each condenser. 


VACUUM PUMPS. 

Vacuum pumps may be classified as follows: 

Reciprocating pumps 
Disc valves 
Slide valves 
Simple 
Equalizing 
Rotary valves 
Spring valves 
Rotary pumps 
Jets or ejectors 

Reciprocating Pumps, 

•The simplest vacuum pump is the ordinary wet vacuum pump used 
for removing both air and water from a parallel-current wet condenser. 
Suc’h pumps are essentially ordinary tank pumps with the usual hard 
rubber valves, the only difference from tank pumps being that the 
water end castings may be a little lighter and the discliarge air chamber 
is usually omitted. Such a pump may be used as a dry vacuum pump 
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(i.e.. to remove air from a dry condenser, as defined on p. 215), but 
in this case a little cold water must t)e fed into the air cyliifder to seal 
the valves and hclti fill the cle.ir.ancc s|)aces. If this watrt- is as cold 
as the inlet water to the condenser, the o|)cration is still countcr-ctir- 
rent; if it is as warm as the exit water to the condenser, all the advan¬ 
tages of counter-current oix'ration are lost an<l the condenser becomes 
])arallel-current. 

In the case of dry condensers a really dry pump is often desirable, 
as higher speeds, lower clearances, and more positive-acting valves 
are then possible. Sucb pumps may have ordinary D-slidc valves, 
piston valves, rotary valves of the tairliss tyi>e, or si)ring-loaded dis¬ 
charge valves. In sueh cases, the ele.ir.ince in the air cylinder limits 
the vactium which may be obtained. If, for instance, the clearance 
is 10 ]K'r cent of the displacement, when the v.acuum in the conden.ser 
reaches o.l atmosphere, the air drawn into the cylinder on the suction 



stroke is coinpres.sed to fill the clearance at just i atmosphere on the 
discharge stroke, and hence no air can be discharged. Since many 
eva]X)rators do not operate at jiressiires less than 4 inches absolute 
(26 inches vacuum on a inch barometer), and since this calls for a 
dead space in the air cylinder of i,^ (xr cent of the displacement or 
less, special valves are not often needed. There are dry vacuum pumps 
on the market with sinijile Corliss or D-sIide intake valves, and spring 
discharge valves, whose clearances are small enough to give 27 inches 
vacuum. 

With older constructions, an equalizing port was introduced into 
the valve. Sueh a pump is shown in I'igure loj. A is the inlet, con¬ 
necting the port () in the cylinder body. The slide valve 1 ) has aji inlet 
port 3, discharge [xirts i and 4, and a special equalizing port 2. llie 
discharge valves proper, C and C', are thin strips of metal hinged, in 
the middle, arranged to open at pressures slightly above atmospheric. 
Air escaping from these valves C finally leaves at B. 

While the main piston was travelling from right to left, just before 
reaching the position shown, the slide valve 1) was a little to the right 
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of its present position. Port 3 then connected ports 6 and 7, and 
port I registered with port 5. As air was compressed in the left-hand 
end of the‘cylinder, when it readied atmospheric pressure it would 
lift valve C and escajie. At the end of the stroke, therefore, the clear¬ 
ance siKiccs would he filled with air at atmospheric pressure. Tf the 
volunie of the dead space was l/nth of the displacement, and the 
vacuum at A was l/nth of an .itmos))here, on the return stroke 
of the piston this air would e.'tpand to fill the cylinder at the pres¬ 
sure of the condenser and no further lowering of the vacuum could 
(K'cur. 

This is remedied by the introduction of equalizing port 2. At tlie^ 
end of the stroke, when the valve D was in a position to the right of 
that shown, the right-hand end of the cylinder contained air at con¬ 
denser pressures. As the valve moved from this position to the one 
shown, ports i, 4, and 6 were closed, and for an instant port 2 con¬ 
nected ports 5 and 7. This allowed the air in the dead space to the 
left of the main ])iston to expand into the space at the right of the. 
piston, raising the pressure of the air there above i/nth of an atmos- 
])here. The final position of valve D is to the left of the one shown, 
port 3 connecting ports 5 and 6, and port 4 registering with port 7. 
Since the air to the right of the piston is now above i/nth of an 
atmosphere, on being compressed into the clearance space it will be 
aliove one atmosphere, and hence some can be discharged. Thus the 
presence of an equalizing port such as used here makes possible a 
higher vacuum than the ratio of the clearance to the displacement 
would indicate. 

Such equalizing ports may he incorporated in piston type valves 
or Corliss valves, or iiwy he included in a second independent slide- 
valve. With modern constructions such devices are no longer neces¬ 
sary, and the construction m,ay he considered obsolete. There are 
still many such pumps in service, hut no new installation need con¬ 
sider them. 

Rotary or Hurling Pumps. 

Rotary or hurling pumps are more used in power plant work than 
in evaporator work. At one time they were much discussed, but they 
seem to be superseded now by the jet ejectors to be mentioned in the 
next section. These pumps consisted of a standard double suction 
volute centrifugal pump, pumping cold water. From the discharge 
of the impeller of sucl\ a pump there issues a flat sheet of water, not 
quite splid because of the vanes in the impeller. Such a sheet of water 
then passed'into a narrow set of passages where it acted like a water- 
jet .ejector, carrying air from the condenser (which was introduced 
into the pump itf an annular passage surrounding the impeller dis¬ 
charge) out through these passages to the volute, where air and water 
together were discharged into an open well. Since the air was already 
cool, the water was not heated and could be used again; and since 
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this water could be used at t,, the advantages of counter-current 
operation were not lost and the pump was, thereforf, a "dry” 
pump. 

The Rees Roturbo comienscr is a similar device, but the sheet of 
water issuing from the pump impeller becomes the condenser water 
also, so that both condensation and air removal are combined in the 
same device. 

Steam Jet Ejectors. 

These devices are the outstanding development in jxiwcr plant 
'condenser practice in recent years.* They are not used in evaporator 
|)ractice to any extent. One of the best known is the Radojet ejector, 
Figure 102. 58 is a connection for live steam at no pounds or over, 
S is the air suction, and 1 ) the <lischarge. Steam passes by valve 3 
and chamber 4 to tlie upper set of nozzles 5 which entrain the air and 
compress it somewhat. This mixture of air and steam [xtsses through 
chambers 8 and 9 to the second jet. This second jet consists of 
.steam entering by chaniliers 10 and 11, and impinging on the disc 
12. The resulting sheet of steam at high \elocity entrains and dis¬ 
charges the air fnim the first nozzles through ixissage 14 and volute 
'•> 

The first stage nozzles will compress air from 0.25 inch absolute 
pressure up to 4 to 5 inches absolute. Hence if a condenser need not 
work at vacua higher than 25-26 inche.s the second stage only is 
needed. The api>aratu.s is very compact, and its first cost is low, but 
unless the steam used in it can be used for heating feed, it must lie 
wasted. .\ jet uses more steam than a reciprocating vacuum pump at 
vacuums of 26 inches or less. .\t higher vacuums the jet uses less 
steam than the reciprocating pump. The exhaust from a vacuum pump 
can be used in evaporation, but if the exhaust from this device were so 
used, the air would lie returned to the evaporators in a closed system. 
Ejectors deserve more consideration in evaporator work than they have 
yet received. For small condensers, a common reciprocating wet 
vacuum pumj). and for dr\- conden.''ers, modern low-clearance recipro¬ 
cating punijis with spring valves, still seem to he the most popular. 


COXDhiNSATE REMOVAL. 

Condensate may be removed from evaporator bodies by pumps or 
traits. In many respects pumps are considered more rcliajjle and 
more positive in their action. Also, condensate pump may be nfede 
oversize and allowed to remove air as well as water, which cannot be 
done with traps unless the steam space is above atmospheric pressure. 
Traps are, nevertheless, widely used on evaporators of all sizes. 

‘See a long list of patents in recent years, mainly by Kothny and Suezek, but 
also by Bancel, Delas, Parsons, and various engineers of the Westinghouse Co. 
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.Trap#. 

Traps may be classified as follows: 

Expansion 

Float 

Bucket 

Tilt 

We may al.so distinguish between return and non-return traps. A 
return trap is one which will discharge water to a si)ace of higher 
‘pressure than the space it drains ; a non return trap can discharge only 
to a space of lower |)rcssure than the space it drains. Expansion 
traps are always non-return: lloat and bucket tr;ip.s are generally non¬ 
return, and tilt traps may be either. 

There is a very large number of traps on the market, of a bewil¬ 
dering variety of designs. In the following jxiragraphs one trap of 
each type will te described, without implying anytliing except that it 
is typical. Many engineers go so far as to .say that there is no such 
thing as a good trap. It is certain that any trap, to give satisfactory 
service, must have frcciuent attention by an exix'ricnced man. 

Expansion Traps. 

Figure 103 shows an expansion trap. To one end of the cartridge 
is attached a corrugated tube of thin metal, and the whole cartridge 
is filled with an oil and scaled. The valve is attached to the inner 
end of the corrugated tube. So long as water enters the lower con¬ 
nection of the tra|) body, the oil is cool, the corrugated tube is extended 



inward, the valve is open, and the water is di.schargcd, provided that 
the space to which the trap is discharging is at a lower pressure than 
the space drained. W'hen water has ceased to flow and steam enters 
the trap, the temperature of the nil rises and it cxjiands, the corru¬ 
gated tube is compressed, the valve closes, and steam flow is stopppd. 
This type of trap cannot be made into a return trap. 

Bucket Traps. 

Figure 104 shows one of many designs of bucket trap. Water 
enters the body of the trap as indicated, floats the bucket, and rises 
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until it ovfrflows into the bucket. When the bucket has received 
enough water, it sinks, pulls down on the valve stem, opens the valve, 
and thus allows water to blow out of the bucket. When the bucket 
is empty it floats, closes the valve, and the process is repeated. Float 
traps are similar in principle, a closed float rising, as water accumu- 


Fig. 104.—Bucket trap. 



lates, and thereby opening a valve. The valve may be above the water 
level with a tube projecting into the water as in Figure 104; or the 
valve and its mechanism may be entirely Itclow water level. The 
latter arrangement makes it a little easier for mud or scale to enter 
the valve. 

Tilt Traps. 

Tilt traps may be either return or non-return. The Moorehead 
non-return trap is shown in Figure 105. The receiver is supported 
on trunnions shown in section at the front, and held up by a lever 
and counter-weight. When in this position, the valve at the right is 
closed. Condensate drains into the trap until it overlialances the 
counter-weight, when the rear of the receiver falls, opening the valve 
and allowing condensate to flow through. In filling, condensate enters 
by the upright conneetjon at the front; in dumping, it leaves by the 
rear connection, flowing forward and out through the trunnion to the 
rigVit. 

.Tt^e Moorehead return trap is shown in Figure 106. Condensate 
enters by the corfhection to the right at the point marked “to trap.” 
By definition, a return trap is one which will discharge to a space of 
higher pressure than the pressure in the space it drains. The con¬ 
nection marked “to boiler” is the discharge, and the two check valves 
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shown are so placed that the pressure in the discharge space holds 
the check valve in the discharge line closed during filling., 





Comtfsy AfootfJtfad Mfg. Co. 

Fic. 105.—Noii-relurii tilt trap. 

Under the scat of the valve shown to the left is a connection jtro- 
vided with a valve just behind the one shown. This line is connected 



Courtesy SJoorchead Mfg. Co. 

Fig. 106.—Return tilt trap. 

to the .space to be drained or to a space of lowei; pressure. Ifs for 
instance, this trap were draining tlte steam chest of the last effect of 
an evaporator, this vent line would he connected to thttt steam chest, 
or to the vapor space of the same effect, or to the condenser. The 
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steam valve shown is closed during filling, and the vent valve behind 
it is open.. This vent line connects through the left-hand trunnion 
with the vytical pipe at the front, and therefore serves to put the 
body of the trap under the same pressure as, or less than, the space 
being drained. Condensate therefore flows in through the right-hand 
trunnion, to the back of the receiver, and fills it. 

When the weight of condensate in the receiver is great enough to 
overbalance the counterweight (not shown) the back of the receiver 
drops, the trap rotating on the trunnions. This operates two levers 
which simultaneously clo.se the vent valve and open the steam valve. 
The pressure in the receiver is now greater than in the space drained, 
the check valve in the feed line closes, the check valve in the discharge- 
line opens, and the conden.sate is discharged. When the receiver is 
empty the counter-weight lifts it, thereby closing the steam valve and 
opening the vent valve, and the process is repeated. 

If this trap is situated above the water level of a boiler, it will 
discharge condensate to the boiler directly. This is the reason for the 
term “return trap” and also the reason for labelling the discharge line' 
“to boiler.” A trap draining a vacuum evaporator and discharging 
to an open hot-well is just as much a return trap as in any other case. 

If traps arc used to drain cvaiwrators or heating coils, which use 
steam at pressures above atmospheric, a pet cock on the trap body may 
be left open to vent non-condensed gases. If the steam space drained 
be at less than atmospheric pressure, there is no way of removing 
non-condensed gases by a trap, whether return or non-return; unless in 
the ca.se of a return trap the vent be connected to the condenser. A 
method of removing air from the bottom of the steam space is most 
desirable, no matter what other air-vents may be provided. This 
accounts for the general disinclination to use traps on multiple-effect 
evaporators, except on the first body where the steam space is usually 
under pressure. Reciprocating pumps are usually preferred for the 
reasons mentioned above. If traps are used at all, they should be 
tilt traps or some other form of return traps, and vented to the con¬ 
denser, not to the space they drain. 


PATENTS ON JET CONDENSERS 


I leliuxlcr . 

. 785,613 (1905) 

Fleming . 

887,081 (1908) 

Helander . 

785,614(1905) 

Helander . 

887,634 (1908) 

Tomlinson . 

■ 789,94s (1905) 

Helander . 

. 9o8x)05 (1908) 

Keilholtii . 

. 805,141(1905) 

Koerting . 

926,198 (1909) 

Grace . 

809,679(1906) 

Petsche . 

• 947,845 (1910) 

Dillon . 

813,^^(1906) 

Schwanhausser ... 

960,417 (1910) 

Newhall . 

815,031 (1906) 

Tomlinson _ 

. 1,002,814(1911) 

Sclwtte ' — , — 

816,043(1906) 

Mueller . 

. 1,015,822(1912) 

Schwanhausser ■. 

824,312 (1906) 

Trinks . 

. 1,028,156(1912) 

Heisler . 

825,831 (1906) 

Trinks . 

. 1,028,157 (1912) 

Koerting . 

.' 847,010(1907) 

Tomlinson . 

. 1,036,031 (l9I2‘) 

Roberts . 

. 857,675 (1907) 

Beyer . 

1,041,954(1912) 

Schneider . 

. 864,925 (1907) 

Norris . 

■ 1,043,135(1912) 

Cramer . 

884,077(1908) 

Helander . 

' 1,048,532(1912) 
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PATENTS ON JET 

Helander . 1,068430(1913) 

Sleeper . 1,115,980(1914) 

Helander'. 1,144,197 (191S) 

Helander . 1,144,198(1915) 

Woodard . i.i53,ooi (1915) 

Ray . i,i()o,6,';.> (1915) 

Beyer . 1,162,960(1915) 

Bliss . i,179„)69 (1916) 

Mesta and Trinks... 1,224,310(1917) 

Helander . 1,248,112(1917) 

Ehrhart . 1,255,518(1918) 

H elander . i ,319,647 (1919) 


CONDENSERS-ron/iHMcrf 

Ilorstmaim . i,. 3 B 7.743 (ipai) 

Engel . 1,599,294(1921) 

Morgan . 1,457,788(1923) 

Grace . 1,474,3,18(1923) 

Scanes . 1,483,989(1924) 

Morgan . 1,51(1,235(1924) 

Morgan . 1,516,237(1924) 

Wilson, ,■/ al . 1 . 516,939 0924 ) 

Hancel . 1,.124,281 (1925) 

B.nictl . 1,524,807(1925) 

Banccl . 1,526,041 (1925) 






















Chapter 13. 

Evaporators as Applied in Specific Industries. 

This chapter is intended more as a collection of instances which 
may serve to illustrate principles from the preceding chapters, rather 
than as a manual for engineers already familiar with these industries, 
further, devices and practices from one field may furnish ideas to 
engineers in totally different lines. Unfortunately, in many industries 
current practice is dictated by precedent or prejudice rather than by 
careful consideration of various jx)ssibilities; consequently not all the 
methods cited here are to be followed with similar materials. 


SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 


Beet Sugar. 

Practically the whole history of the development of multiple effect 
evaporation may be found within this one industry. Although Ril- 
licux’s original evaporator was built for cane sugar, it was immediately 
taken up by the German and French beet industry; and from then on 
almost every known type of evaporator was first tried on beet juices. 
Further, the beet sugar industry has brought Rillieux’s idea of the 
use of vapors from the cvaiwrator to a higher degree of development 
than any other industry. 

An exhaustive discussion of the evaporation of beet juices and 
the steam flow sheets of beet mills would be superfluous in this book 
because of the volume of material already published in standard works 
and technical journals. Consequently the present discussion will be 
brief, and more or less for the benefit of the engineer outside the 
industry. 

The average beet juice when ready for the evaporator contains 
about 15 per cent solids, is clear and not very viscous, has a very 
slight elevation in boiling point, and contains a number of scale-forming 
constituents. It is evaporated to about 6o per cent total solids, at 
which* point it is a viscous sirup, not yet saturated at last effect tem¬ 
peratures, and with a boiling point elevation of about 6° F. This 
thivk juice is usually sent to storage tanks, hence the temperature at 
which it leaves the evaporator need not be high. It must later be 
boiled till the desired crystals are formed. In addition to the regular 
demands for steam for heating evaporator feed, for evaporating, and 
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for boiling to grain, there are many steps in the process where the 
juice must be heated. Claasscn ‘ lists these items, as pounds of steam 
used per too pounds of water evaporated, as follows: * 

Pounds 


Raw juice heaters. 10 

diffusion heaters . 8 

Carbonation heaters . 7 

Thin juice heaters. 4 

Tliick juice heaters. i 

Boiling to grain. la 


'i'lie jtower demands of a sugar mill arc .such that the c.xhattst from 
.the prime movers will not nearly suffice to operate these heaters and 
run the evaporators, if cxhaitst steam is used for heating. 

lloth vertic.'il, horizontal, and film ty|>e evaporators are u.sed, the 
vertical being most popular in rCurope and in Cuba, the horizontal in 
this country. Ease of cleaning is the main argument for the vertical; 
but the scale is fairly easily removed from a horizontal by boiling with 
caustic followed by hydrochloric acid. Ease of tube renewals is the 
main argument for the horizontal. 'J'hcre has never been a discussion 
of the relative merits of the two t\i)es in which actual costs, overhead 
and operating, have been comixired for similar installations on similar 
service. 

Since the stronger juices are sensitive to high temperatures, feed 
is always forw'ard, though this puts a severe handicap on the last effect, 
where the most viscous juice boils at the lowest tem|)craturc. The 
first effect should not boil at temper,atures much over 240° E. (115° 
C.): though it is claimed that the short time of contact of the juice 
with the heating surface in high-speed rva]X)rators like the Ke.stncr 
makes possible boiling tcm[>craturcs ns high as 250° to 2fio° E. (120°- 
130° C.) in the first effect. This fact, together with the fact that 
large amounts of exhaust are available for evaporation, limits the 
temperature range through which sugar tna|)orators may operate. 

The various heaters mentioned aliove are usually supplied with 
vapor from the first and .second effects. .Some heating is often done 
with vajtor frotn the last effect. The use of vapor heaters is much 
more common in (iermany than in this country. Many mills in this 
country withdraw vajtors only from the first effect. Some use no 
vaiior heaters at all, but do all their heating with live or exhaust steam. 
In Europe it is not uncommon to condense iu vapor heaters 35 to 40 
I>er cent of the total evaporation. The usual evaporator, both here 
and abroad, is a quadruple effect. .A few quintuple effects are in 
operation, and a few triples. The triples arc admittedly uneconomical 
under present conditions. 

Vacuum Pans. 

Boiling to grain is done in single effect and by* batches, both be¬ 
cause the material is extremely viscous toward the end of the opera- 
“'Beet Sugar Manufacture,” translated by Half and Rolfe, Wiley, 1911, p. 334. 
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tioih ;W(1 becavse great care must be used to control crystal size during 
(fie 6 oi 7 ing. T/iis apparatus is/cnown as "vacuum pan.” ® Some 
American mills use pans with copper coils, some use pans exactly 
like n vertk*,! tube evaimator. The "express comtmetton (p. 141) 
is common in KiirojK- and is used to a certain extent here. 

Because of the viscosity of this mass of crystals in a heavy mother 
litiuor, there is a tendency to use large temperature drops, and in this 
country the usual practice is to operate the pan with live steam. 
Abroad, exhaust is largely used; and when this is the case, the heating 
surface of the pans must lie larger than when live steam is used. 

Pre-evaporators. 

Many of the older mills ahro.a(l had power units designed for low 
hack pressures and therefore they could not carry as high boiling 
points in the first effect as the pro|ierties of the juice would permit. 

At the same time, some live steam was needed in the vacuum pans. 
'I'he use of a reducing valve to stejr down live steam to e.xhaust pres¬ 
sures seemed wasteful, 'file idea that an evaporator was essentially a' 
reducing valve was adopted simultaneously by Pauly and by Oreincr. 
Another effect was idaced in front of the usual evaporators (i.e., on 
the high-pressure side). This body was heated by live steam, and 
its vapors sent partly to the first effect and partly to the vacuum pans. 
Thin juice was fed first to this e.xtra effect and then through the evapo¬ 
rators in scries. This extra effect is known as a pre-cmponitor, or a 
Pauly evaporator, or a Greincr-Pauly evaporator. In some cases ordi¬ 
nary vertical tulie bodies are used, in some cases sixicial high-speed 
evaporators like the Kc.stner, Tn a number of cases two pre-evapo¬ 
rators in series are used. This makes essentially a sextuple effect 
evaporator; the juice goes through all six bodies in scries, live steam 
is used to heat the first effect, exhaust is added to the steam space 
of the third, vapors are taken off the second for the vacuum pans, and 
vapors off the second, third, and fourth for heaters. This system of 
one or two pre-cvaixirators is common in Germany but not often used 
in tliis country. ' 

Pressure Evaporation. 

The quantity of steam used for heating is so large that if it is 
supplied as vapor from the first two effects, little evaporation is left 
to be accomplished in the last two effects. This has gradually devel¬ 
oped into the pressure evaporator which is now popular in Czecho¬ 
slovakia.® Here a triple effect is operated entirely above atmospheric 

.'.This term has a variety of meanings. In the sugar industry (beet nr cane) 
it means only' the apparatus for boiling to grain. In some industries, it means 
any single effect evaporator, for any purpose. In the salt industry, it means 
^y evaporator, single or multiple. In this book, the term is used only as used 
in the sugar industry. 

'Kerr, Bull. No. 149. La. Agr. Exp. Sta., SO (iQiS): KoppI, Z. Zuckerind. 
ccehosUn'. Kep; 47, 31)5-8 (1923); Linsbauer, ibid., 574-^; llcinzc, .-Ipparalebau, 
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pressure. The power units are run.on rather high back-pressures (25 
to 40 pounds gage) and the exhaust used in the first effect, or live 
steam is used in the first and exhau.st in the second. • Vapors are 
taken from the second effect for the vacuum ijans, and all vapors from 
the third and some from the second are used in the various heaters 
about the plant. With this decrease in numlier of effects and dis¬ 
appearance of condensers and vaciuini pumps, operation is greatly sim¬ 
plified ; higher vapor temperatures make possible complete utilization 
of vapors in heaters: higher lioiling temperatures re.sult in lower vis¬ 
cosities and higher coefficients; and the net result is a very considerable 
saving of steam, lower first costs, and lower operating costs. This 
system does not use much, if any, less steam than a quadruple effect 
evaporator with two pre-evaporators and proper use of vapors, hut 
it is cheaper to install and easier to operate. No damage to the color 
of the juice results from the higher thick-juice tcmperaliires. The 
universal jtracticc in this country of boiling with live steam in the 
vacuum pans means that in American mills the heating surfaces now 
installed are too small to permit boiling in the pans with vapors. 
Hence this system of pre.ssurc evaporation has made little progress 
in this country. 

Cane Sugar. 

The use of the residual bagasse as luel. the large amount of power 
used for crushing cane, and the simpler process of cane sugar manu- 
factine as romp.'ired to beet sugar, have residtcd in a much simpler 
stetiin flow sheet in the average cane mill. The literature on evapora¬ 
tion and steam economy in the cane mill is not as voluminous as for 
beet mills, but is too extensive to reproduce here.* There is little 
demand for steam for heating except for heating the feed to the 
evaporator itself. Straight triple, (ptadruplc, or quintuple effects (the 
first now used otily in older mills, the third a relatively new develop¬ 
ment) of the staiulard vertical evaporator, using exhaust or live steam 
to heat the feed, arc the rule. \'acuum pans are usually heated with 
live steam. In general, there is much room for improvement in this 
field. 


SALT MANUFACTURK. 

Most of the other industries using cva]X)rators have lagged far 
behind the beet sugar industry. A fair comparison is the salt industry. 
While the first vacuum evaporator for sugar was built in 1812, and 
the first multiple effect in 1843, the first single effect vapuunf evapo- 

. 15 , 177-9. > 88-9 (>923); Anon., Cra/r. Zuckerind., 3.», 142 (1923); Ulricli, rt al., 
ibid., 33, 218-22 (1924); Tschaskalik, ibid., 307-10; black,Mid., 1130; Willrox, 
Facts about Sugar, iS, 522-3 (1924). 

* See chapters in all the handbooks on cane sugar manufacture and numerous 
journal article.s, but especially Webre, “The Heat Balance in the Cane Sugar 
Factory,” U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., 1924. 
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rator for salt in the United States was built in 1885, and the first 
multiple eflf?;ct a little after i8go. The writer does not have data 
available foi'the first eva|X)rators in the salt industry abroad, but they 
were not much earlier than in the United States. 

In some districts, natural brines are used for the manufacture of 
salt. These may or may not be fully saturated. In a few plants 
Inotably near Salt Lake City and on San Francisco Bay) crude salt 
is made by solar evaporation. When high-grade table or dairy salt is 
desired, this crude salt is re-dissolved to a saturated solution. By far 
the larger number of salt plants operate on an artificial brine made by 
running fresh water into a cavity in a bed of rock salt and pumping 
up a .saturated brine. Thus salt evaporators usually have as feed a 
cold, saturated solution of .sodium chloride, often contaminated with 
consideration calcium sulfate, and always carrying some chlorides of 
calcium and magnesium. 

It is not commercially feasible to treat such brines to remove 
calcium sulfate, hence the vertical lul)e eva|X)rator is standard. 
The central downlake has been used to a large exteTit, but a recent 
in.sttillation has been made in which the annular downtake or 
basket ty])c has been very successful. Singles, doubles, and trijiles 
are found, but in recent years a few quadruple effects have been in¬ 
stalled. 

The average salt plant uses considerably more steam for evapora¬ 
tion than can be produced ns exhaust. All the power needed for 
the plant is usually generated in non-condensing prime movers in 
which not over 10-15 pounds back pressure is carried. The make-up 
steam is rarely generated in a seimrate battery of low-pressure boilers; 
usually it is high-jtressure steam step|X'd down in a redticing valve. 
The back pressure carried on the power units limits the temirerature 
of the first effect. By the time four effects are installed with four 
losses of temperature drop due to elevation in boiling point, the avail¬ 
able temperature drop per effect remaining for evaporation is very 
small, circulation is ]X)or, coefficients low, and scaling rapid. Pro¬ 
pellers in the downtake to aid circulation arc common in all types of 
salt evajxtrators, but are necessary in quadruple effects. 

“Salting Up.” 

As a salt evaporator‘operates, salt crystals begin to grow on the 
heating surfaces as well as in the liquid. They usually begin to form 
immediately below the top of the tubes. This growth of crystals 
increases rapidly, extending down the tube as well as out from the 
tubfe wall, till the tubes are completely closed. Hence salt evaporators 
must be shut down and boiled out with fresh water at intervals of 12 
to 24 hours to remove this deposit of salt. 

The cause of this is obscure, but it is not the same as scaling. On 

pages 198-99 it was shown that for typical scaling processes, ^ was a 
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straight line function of time. Figure 107 shows one experimental 
run in the author’s lalwratory, using saturated sodium chloride Solu¬ 
tion in a vertical tube basket type evaporator. Curve uis the coefli- 

cient as determined, Curve 2 is ^ ])lotted against time. This evi¬ 
dently does not olwy equation (86) and hence is not due to the phe¬ 
nomena discussed under the head of scale formation. 

Whatever the cau.se of “salting up,” it seems fairly certain that 
it can be minimized, if not actually pre\'cntcd, by sufficiently vigorous 
circulation. This ■ statement is based on general experience, and also 
on a number of unpublished e.xperiments like Figure lod from the 
author’s laboratory. We find, for instance, that single effects with a 



Time in hours 


Frr.. 107.—Perfitrinanre iif .sail i vaporatur. 

good temperature drop but without pro|)ellcrs salt up more slowly 
than triple effects with moderate circulation. Increasing pro- 
jieller speed usually decreases salting. Tests in the writer’s l.abora- 
tory, in which the .same evaixirator was operated under identical 
conditions with and without stirring, showed a cycle more than 
twice as long when a ])ro|)ellcr was used as when operating with- 
out it. 

Many .salt brines, especially those of Michigan, contain considerable 
calcium sulfate. This comes out mainly in the first effect, where the 
temperature is the highest and the solubility of calcium sulfate Icwest. 
The deposition of this scale aggravates the conditions de’seribed above, 
as the scale serves as a cement to bind the salt .grains to the* tube. 
In such cases, considerable relief is obtained by boiling with water, 
but sulfate scale must be drilled from the tubes at intervals—in Michi¬ 
gan at least once a week and sometimes twice a week. 
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Improved Practice. 

It wouldfcseciti that several ways were open for improving practice 
in salt evaporation. The low price of salt and the small margin of 
profit is putting considerable pressure on manufacturers to increase 
the number of effects, so that three effects are now standard and four 
effects are being considered in new installations. Further progress 
along this line cannot be made unless the total temperature drop is 
increased by increasing the steam pressure to the first effect. At 
jfresent most jdants feel that evajtorator bodies must be of cast iron 
to prevent discoloration of the salt. The very large bodies now pop¬ 
ular (15-23 feet in diameter) and the use of a central downtake, quite 
effectively prevent the use of higher pressures in the first effect steam 
space, due to the inherent difficulties of design where cast iron is used, 
'i’he basket type may be designed for considerably higher pressures in 
the first effect basket, as this m.ay be made of copper or other metals 
much more reliable than cast iron. This may make possible one more 
effect in .some cases, although the problem of back pressure on the 
power units may present complications. A plant whose power units 
arc already installed may not be able to raise the back pressure to 
30-40 pounds: but the introduction of this exhaust in the second effect 
may be provided for in the design. Where a new plant is planned, 
such high back pressures should be seriously considered. 

The above considerations are only a partial solution of the problem, 
as they still call for throttling of the high-pressure make-up steam. 
Considerable power may l)c available from expanding this steam from 
boiler pressures to evaporator pressures. This power may be applied 
in two ways—by operating a thermocompressor and thus increasing 
economy, or by causing artificial circulation and thus increasing 
capacity. 

Thermocompre.s.sion is the least attractive method. Even in a 
quadruple effect the temperature drop across the first effect is too 
high for a nozzle to be of value, and the loss due to elevation in boiling 
point makes a turbo-blower unattractive. Coupled with the high first 
cost of a turbo-blower installation, this practically rules out thermo- 
compression except in a very special case. 

Artificial circulation is the more attractive proposal. The make-up 
steam .should be expanded through a turbine, generating power to 
drive propellers or circiflating pumps. Circulating pumps have a 
higher fir.st cost, but Itccause of their greater efficiency they will 
psually pay in the long run. Proirellers should be driven at as high 
speeds as possible—the 'more power absorbed in the propellers, the 
more circulation there is, the better the rate of heat transfer, and the 
longer the cycles between boiling out. Too many factors still unknown 
are ihvolvcd to make pos.sible a calculation of how far it is profitable 
to spend money for equipment for circulation, but most salt evapo- 
. rators could be made to absorb much more [rower than is customary. 
A single central turbo-generator and motor-driven circulating devices 
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make an arrangement preferable to turbine-driven circulating uijits; 
as either circulating pumirs or pro|iellers nin altogethet* too slowly 
to be driven by a turbine. 

Feed is almost always in parallel (i.c., fresh brine fed to each 
effect) and the feed is almost never preheated. Considering the im¬ 
portance of steam cost in .salt manufacture, it would seem almost a 
foregone conclusion that feed should he heated as far as possible in 
vapor heaters. In the few cases where an un.salurated brine is used, 
the brine is also usually impure and a considerable proiK)rtion has to 
be discarded as “bitterns.” These bitterns arc often further evajM)- 
rated for calcium and magnesium chlorides, hence they may lie dis¬ 
charged from the evaporator as hot as desired without loss of heat. 
In these ca.ses backward feed is iinlicated and should show a consider¬ 
able saving. 

KLFCrkOr.YTIC C.M'STR'. 


This problem is similar to stilt mtnmfacture: simpler, in that there 
is no calcium sulfate and no tendency to salt up; more (lilTicult in that 
the final product is very viscous and has a l.irge elevation in boiling 
point. 

Operating Conditions. 

Electrolytic cells are usually fed with a saturated brine which 
has been chcmictilly treated to remove calcium and magnesium salts. 
It is electrolyzed to such an c.xtent that the eflluent from the cells con¬ 
tains lO-iJ per cent NaOIl, 15-13 per cent NaC.'l; and l p<-r cent or 
less Na-SOj. This cell liquor is u-sually at 120-140° 1 ',, but is often 
stored long enough to cool to room temper.atures. It is evaporated to 
roughly 50 per cent solids in cva|)orators and then sent to direct-fired 
pots for finishing to fused caustic. /\t 50 per cent solids only about 
I per cent Nat.'l and Na:S04 arc left in solution, most of the sodium 
chloride and a little of the sodium sulfate being thrown out on con¬ 
centrating. Some plants run the cell liquor through refrigerating 
apparatus to freeze out sodium sulfate as (jiauber’s salt. The salt 
thrown out of solution in the evaporators is usually re-dis.solved to 
form cell liquor. The elevation in boiling point of 50 jocr cent caustic 
solutions is .about <jo° F. at atmospheric pressure and 80° 1 '". at 2O 
inches vacuum. There is a considerable increase in viscosity as the 
concentration increases.' 

Current Practice. ’ 

Two factors limit the numljer of effects which ma/ be operated 
on electrolytic caustic liquors—the large elevation in boiling point/, and 
the properties of materials of construction. 

'The best collection of data on the imfs/rtant proticrties of. caustic cel! 
liquors is given by Hooker, Trans. Am. Inst. Chem. T.ni/., 13 (I), 60-76 (1920); 
Chem. Met. Eng., 23, 961-8 (1920). 
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•Plate steel, especially where strained, gradually becomes brittle 
under the e’flfect of caustic soda." This is apparently due to a slight 
action of tile caustic on the iron, forming siKlium ferrite and liber¬ 
ating gaseous hydrogen. This hydrogen seems to be absorbed by the 
amorphous material between the crystalline grains of the metal, 
thickening the grain boundaries :ind weakening the bond between the 
grains. The action is aggravated :is the pressure (or temixtrature) 
iticreases. 

The consequence of this weakness of plate steel is that the pres¬ 
sure of the steam to the first effect must be limited to 30-50 pounds, 
many oi)crators not caring to go above the lower figure. This 
so limits the available temperature drop that ctiustic liquors can¬ 
not be finished to 50 |)er cent in a double effect, and can be concen¬ 
trated to 37-40 i)er cent solids only in a double. Since the total avail¬ 
able temiferature drop between 30 |iounds steam and 26 inches 
vacttitm is only about 150° b'., the reasons for these statements are 
obvious. 

Usually, therefore, this material is concentrated in a double effect, 
equipited with such c.\tra vajxjr piping as to permit operating as two 
single effects when desired. Cell liquor is fed to the evaporator in 
forward feed, and concentration proceeds till the second effect reaches 
35-40 per cent solids. The evaporator is then operated as two singles 
till the second effect reaches 42-50 per cent solids, when the batch 
is withdrawn. In some ca.s<?s the batch is carried to 50 per cent solids 
directly in the second effect, operating as above; in other cases, the 
second effect is oi)erated as a single while concentrating from about 
37-38 per cent to 42 jxt cent, the batch withdrawn at 42 per cent solids, 
and sent to a sjx'cial single effect known as a “high concentrator” 
(Figure 108) for finishing to 50 per cent solids. Here cast iron tultes 
are used to permit high steam pressures. To reduce the difficulties of 
securing cast iron tubes to tube sheets, the tultes are closed at one end 
(“porcupine” or field tubes). Inside each cast iron tube is a smaller 
tube, secured to a sejarate tube sheet, to remove air. 

Salt may be removed by salt filters or by continuously operating 
settlers. In some cases, all the feed to the second effect is pumped 
to storage and settling tanks, and drawn from these storage tanks to 
the second effect. The same procedure is sometimes used between 
the second effect and tlip high concentrator. Due to the increasing 
viscosity of the liquor as concentration increases, the salt crystals 
become finer and their settling time longer; hence the final product 
of the evaporators mujt be withdrawn to storage tanks for several 
hoiys' settling before going to the |xits. 

One curious phenomenon is that caustic evaporators seldom if 
evei; “salt up.” The presence of the sodium hydroxide, or the vis¬ 
cosity of the medmm, seem to effectually prevent this action which is 
so troublesome in ordinary salt evajxtrators. Consequently, although 
vertical tube evajwrators are usually preferred because of their more 

"Andrew, Trans. Taraday Soc., 9, 316-29 (1914). 
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vigorous circulation, horizontal tube evaporators liave proved entirely 
satisfactory for concentrating electrolytic caustic. The ittfjxirtance of 
the viscosity of the tne<lium in relation to “salting uji’V'.hi shown hy 
the fact that glycerine eva|)orators seldom salt up. although they too 



Fic. 108.—High conccnlralirin cvaiioratur for caustic. 

precipitate considerable salt during concentra>ion. Since there is no 
:alciuni sulfate in caustic cell liquors, there is no trouble front .stale 
ind the vertical tube type is not necessary on this score. ’ 

Possible Improvements. 

The first and most obvious jtossibility for improvement is back- 
ivard feed while running as a (louble. The feed is usually so cold 
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thal a large proixjrtion of the steam used (20 per cent in one case that 
came to the* writer’s notice) is used for heating feed. Counter-current 
vai)or hcatefs are not attractive, as their design offers many difficulties. 
'I’hc practice of using storage tanks between the first and second effects, 
tints effcclually cooling the feed to the second effect, is also an error, 
backward feed would have an additional advantage in that during 
double effect operation tbe highest concentration would be in the first 
effect, thus considerably lowering viscosity and thereby improving 
heat transfer coeflicients. 

At present, no metal is available which will permit safe operation 
at higher steam pressures, so no increase in number of effects may be_ 
expected on this basis. If forced circulation devices could so increase 
the coefticients that the effects could operate on a smaller temperature 
drop, triple effects might be (wssible, and would save more steam than 
the circulating devices wotdd consume. 

In those electrolytic plants where the current for the cells is 
generated by steam, there is ample exhaust for evaporation in double, 
effect. A metal which would permit more effects by permitting higher 
pressures would be of no advantage, for back pressures higher than 
30-50 iKUinds would not be practical. 

In those plants whose current is obtained from hydro-electric sta¬ 
tions, the condition is quite different. Here .steam must be raised e.spe- 
cially for evaporation; and such steam is usually the major part of all 
steam used in the plant. Therefore, any method of reducing its quan¬ 
tity represents a .saving of considerable magnitude. 

If it were not for the difficulty with metal, the obvious method 
would Ik' to increase the pressure of the steam to the first effect and 
add more effects. This is not now ]X)ssible, though it has Ix-en sug¬ 
gested that nickel steels in contact with caustic do not show the brittle¬ 
ness which is common with ordinary plate .steel. The other alternative 
is to expand the steam through a power unit instead of through a 
throttle valve, and use this power in the evaporators to cause circula¬ 
tion. Ivven more than in the case of salt evaporators, thermocom¬ 
pression is not attractive because of the extreme elevation in boiling 
point of catistic liquors. It is true that thermocompression evaporators 
have been successfully openiteil on caustic in Europe since the war, 
hut such comitarisons mean nothing because of the great discrepancy 
Itetween the cost of fuel,in luiroite and in this country, especially as 
compared to overhead exjjense. 


folSTlLLED WATER. 

, jJistiiiett water evaporators in general do not call for any special 
features of desigif or operation, except such provisions for removing 
scale as may be called for by the hardne.ss of the feed water. Usually 
as many effects as possible are used to reduce the cost of the resulting 
distillate. 
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Power Plant Make-up Evaporators. 

This particiil.ir ))hasc of the distilled water problem ha# come into 
prominence in recent years with the increasing tendency to operate 
central station boilers on distilled water only. The method has con¬ 
siderable advantages and is applicable to any power plant using surface 
.condensers. 

Unless ai)prcciable amounts of process steam are used, it is |X)S- 
sible to so arrange the power plant that 90 to 98 per cent of all the 
steam raised in tlie boiler is available as distilled water for boiler feed. 
If this 2 to 10 per cent of make-up is also distilled water, the boilers 
fiever have to be scaled or blown down, their life is longer, and their 
operation much less expensive. 

There are two principal systems used for operating these make-up 
evaporators; known as the high-heat-lcvcl and low-heat-level methods, 
respectively. The second is less common but simpler. The evajjorator 
operates under a vacuum, the steam to the first effect is exhaust from 
non-condensing auxiliaries or is steam bled from the appropriate stage 
of the main turbines. Since not only the steam used but tin’ vapor 
formed are available as distilled water (assuming a surface comlenscr 
on the evaporator), a single effect produces theoretically two (xjunds 
of water per pound of steam; a double, three pounds, etc. This is to 
be reduced in practice by steam necessary to heat eva(X)rator feed, to 
make up for radiation, etc. All the heat leaving the last effect of 
the evaporator in the vapor must l)e thrown away in the discharge 
from the evaporator condenser. This method has the a<lvant.age of 
working at low boiling points where the solubility curve of calcium 
sulfate, if not conrave upward, is at least so Hat that >cale troubles 
are minimized. 

The high-heat-level system operates usually with a single effect at 
atmospheric or higher pressure, heated with direct boiler steam. If 
very large amounts of make-up are to be furnished (10 to 20 i)er 
cent) two or more effects may be used. One effect will furnish satis¬ 
factory economy for the average power plant. The vaixtrs from the 
evaitorator are condensed by the cool distilled water from the hot-well 
of the main power condenser, thus returning to the system as he.at 
in the feed all the heat supplied to the evaporat(.>r, except that lost 
by radiation and discarded in the evaporator blow-off. This method 
demands such a tcm)>erature difference between the eva|Xjrator vaixjrs 
and the condensate from the main power units, and such a ratio be¬ 
tween this condensate and the make-up, that the condensate will suffice 
to condense the evaporator vapors. Hence with evaporator yapors 
at 215-220°, main condensate at 90-100°, and 5 per cent make-up 
(20 pounds condensate per 2.5 pounds vapor) the condensate is yb- 
viously ample and one effect will suffice. If 20 per'cent make-up is 
demanded, or if the main condensate is very warm, more than one 
effect may have to be installed to cut down the vapors from the last 
effect to such a quantity as will be conden.sed by the product of the 
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itijiti power unit condensers. This is a peculiar case, in that the num¬ 
ber of efftcts is dictated, not by the steam economy needed, but by 
condenser tonditions. 

Since all the scale which would otherwise be formed in the boiler- 
is now concentrated on the relatively small heating surface of the 
evaporators, and since these evaporators operate in the temperature 
range where calcium sulfate causes serious scale troubles, power plant, 
evaporators must be selected with scale removal as the principal con¬ 
trolling condition. All types have been used, but the most popular 
at present seems to be those where scale is cracked off by turning cold 
water into the heating coils, such as the (Iriscom-Russell (Figure ^), 
and similar tyiJcs dc.scribcd on page 202. It should be noted that such 
types operate satisfactorily only on hard and brittle scales; soft scales 
cannot be removed by such methods. If the raw water used to feed 
the evaporators has its hardness mainly as calcium sulfate, the scale 
will be brittle and can be cracked off. If the water contains little 
calcium sulfate, and much calcium carbonate and suspended organic 
matter, these evaporators will be unsatisfactory. Such an evaporator 
as the standard vertical or Yaryan, which can be cleaned with a stand¬ 
ard tube cleaner, is indicated in such cases. 


PAPER PULP WASTES. 

Of the various processes of producing paper pulp, only one (the 
ground wood process) produces no waste liquors. The soda, sulfite, 
and sulfate processes all produce wastes which are recovered either 
because of valuable constituents or because, if not recovered, they may 
be public nuisances. 

Soda Pulp. 

In this process, wood chips are cooked with a caustic soda solution 
of about 12° lie. After cooking, the digesters are blown down and 
the pulp washed. In the poorest practice, the pulp is blown into a 
tank with a screen bottom, and the pulp wiished clean with a hose. 
This will give a liquor to be evaporated of a density of 4° lie. Better 
practice involves the use of indirect heat in the digesters and an Oliver 
filter or similar device for washing the pulp, and results in a waste 
liquor of 9-10° Be. * 

These liquors, usually called “black liquor,’’ contain all the resin 
and lignin of the wood, partly decomposed, and all the alkali used in 
the cook. They are Evaporated because of the value of this alkali. 
Bteau’se ofjhe variable nature of the solids present, the relation between 
total solid content and specific gravity of the liquors is variable, and 
th^y are usually •controlled by the .spindle alone. 

The soda process is oftenc.st used on non-resinous woods, and in 
such ca.ses there is little or no tendency to foam. There are no scale- 
forming constituents, little elevation in boiling point, and the finished 
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material is not excessively viscous. The liquors are, therefore, usually 
evaporated in standard horizontal tube evaporators. Quadruples are 
common, with straight forward feed. The steam is largely boiler 
steam, often raised in waste-heat Iwilers heated by tlie incinerator 
gases. The power demands of a pulp mill are relatively small and 
variable, and many pulp mills have hydro-electric power or direct wator- 
. power. Consequently exhaust steam available for evaix)ration is not 
only small in amount, but variable. 

The liquor is concentrated to He. (about .40 |)er cent solids), 

at which density it is fed to rotary incinerators. The.sc are fired with 
additional fuel, though the organic matter in the liquor furni.shes some 
heat. The resulting “black ash" is leached and the solution recatts- 
ticized for use in the tligesters. The hot gases from the incinerators 
go to waste-heat boilers mentioned above. 

The horizontal evaporators used have no special characteristics. 
Cast iron bodies are usual, and the beating surface is often standard 
iron pipe. No catchalls or special fittings are needed. Itecause of 
the density and viscosity of the finished material, the thick liquor is 
usually finished in the first effect. Many mills feed in the order 
II-III-IV-I, a few feed IV-III-II-T. In other words, the methods 
indicated by theory as desirable are usually followed. 

If the wood used is resinous, the black li(|Uor fends to foam. In 
this case, horizontal evaporators must be built with high bodies and 
deep banks of tubes, and the evtiporator must be run with a low li()Uor 
level. This greatly decreases capacity, as the up|)er tubes merely 
break the foam and do little real eva]x)rafion. The Yaryan evajwrator 
has been widely and successfully used on foaming black li((Uors, its 
high velocity effectually preventing foam. 

Sulfate Pulp. 

In this process, the cooking liquid is a mixture of sodium liydroxMe, 
sodium carlionate. and sodium sulfide. The sulfide is renewe<l by 
adding sodium sulfate and reducing it with carbon—hence the name 
“sulfate” process. It is usually userl on resitious woods. The content 
of inorganic material in the liquor is higher, and hence there are more 
difficulties in evaporation. 

One problem in evaporator operation in this process is variable 
feed density due to inefficient washing. TlJb difference between an 
8 per cent solid content and a 6 per cent solid content is that the latter 
carries 50 per cent more water which must Ije evaporated. Sulfate 
pulp is usually washed in a diffusion liattcry ’of 4-8 cells, and good 
practice gives a uniform liquor of high concentration. According* to 
the care in washing, the thin liquor may be from 8 to 16° Be., and more 
or less warm. If hot condensate from the evaporators is used ‘for 
M'ashing pulp, a considerable saving of steam may be effected through 
high feed temperatures. Some mills have feed as hot as 130® F. 

The liquor is much more viscous than soda-pulp black liquor of 
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the same density, has more tendency to foam, and has a higher eleva¬ 
tion in bijiling point due to its larger content of inorganic solids. 
'I'here is nn)re non-c<jndensable volatile material present, so that venting 
is difiicult. There is little tendency to scale. Standard horizontal 
tiilie cvaixyrators arc usually used, though there are some verticals 
and some Yaryans used. The high viscosity of this material is a 
handicap (ri the ^'aryan. Ilecause of the elevation in boiling point, 
few (piadrupie effects arc used, the triple being the commoner form.' 
These arc all ustially fed forward, in spite of low feed temperatures 
and high vi.seosity at the finish. 

Evaporation is not carried so high as with soda-pulp liquor.s— 34 
to 28° lie. being tlie usual limit. At 28° Re. sulfate pulp is as viscous 
as soda ptilp liipior at 33“ Re. Usually at this density, the liquor 
goes to a “disc cvaiiorator.” This is a horizontal cylindrical sheet 
iron vc.ssel with a horizontal shaft through the axis. The evaporator 
is half-filled with thick liquor, and hot gases from the incinerator pass 
through the ujiixtr half. On the shaft are sheet iron discs, which 
rotate with the shaft :md carry the liquor ttp into the hot gases. Irt 
this eviqxirator, the liquor is carried to about 36° Be., and from this 
it passes to the incinerator. From the incinerator it is discharged, 
hardly an ash, more like a viscotis pasty solid. It is mixed with the 
sodium sulfate which must be added to make up losses and cliarged 
into a smelting chamber where it is fused, the sodium stilfatc reduced 
to sodium sulfide, and some sodium carbonate formed. -This fused 
melt is run into water, dissolved, recatisticizcd, filtered, and re-used. 

'file blast in the smelting ftirnacc (which also heats the incinerator) 
is so .strong anil carries so much dust that if waste-heat boilers arc 
used after the incinerator as in soda-pulp mills, they must be cleaned 
daily. Hence, the disc evajiorator replaces the waste-heat boilers,’and 
the evaporators proiK!r must lie run on direct boiler steam. The liquor 
is so viscous and pump np-keep so trotihle.some that few mills even try 
to finish in the first effect, to say nothing of feeding all the effects 
backward. 

It would seem that this was an ideal case for forced circulation— 
Ixiiler steam ttsed almost exclusively, cast iron bodies which cannot 
take high initial pressures, atid a vi.scotts material. Becau.se of con¬ 
ditions in this department of a mill, it may be that positive circulation 
by pumps is impractical, but propellers in a vertical tube evaporator 
would seem desirable. ‘Backward feed is strongly indicated, but as 
discus,sed above, is probably not practical. 

Moore' has described a method of eva]X)rating and fusing sulfate 
liquor, in which the liquor is concentrated to 50 jier cent solids, mixed 
with the inakc-up sodium sulfate, superheated, and sprayed into a 
furnace mamtained at a high temperature. The flash due to releasing 
the superheat explodes the drops, and radiation from the furnace 
burns them and fuses the residue in one operation. This process is 
used in the mill of the Brown Company ai LaTuque, Quebec. 

' Trans. Am. Insl. Chem. Eng., /•’ (II), 101-38 (1919). 
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Sulfite Pulp. 

The active cooking reagent in this process is calciuni 4 nagnesiuin 
bisulfite. The active material cannot be recovered, few useful products 
can be made from the liquor, the majority of svilfite mills .ire in isolated 
districts, and the greater profxirtion of all sulfite liquor produced is 
wasted. A little is concentrated and dis|xiscd of as core binder, road 
i binder, or tanning liquor; and in a few cases, mills are so situated 
that they must evaporate their licpiors an<l burn them to avoid strujun 
pollution. This latter rase will probably .-irise with greater freqiiency 
in the near future and it is to be exiiccled that more and more sulfite 
mills will have to evaporate their wastes. In h'urope, much suHite 
*liquor is fermented for .ilcohol, hut the process has not goPen a fool- 
hold in this country. 

Sulfite liquor is very difficult to evaporate. The sulfites o.xidize to 
sulfate, giving sc,ale; the lii|Uor gives olT sulfur dio.vide and therefore 
there is corrosion both by the liquor and va|)ors: and the liquor is 
.viscous .and has a high elevation in Isiiling ])oint. In the Robeson 
proce.ss “ the liquor is first ncutr.alized with, lime and then eva|x)rated. 
Tn this case the thin liquor is .about 4° lie., and is carried to 31” Be. 
Neutralization removes corrosion troubles, but does not affect the rest 
of the undesirable properties. In this case, the evaixtrator is usually 
a standard horizontal evaporator with iron pi|H' heating surface. A 
bottom containing some space for mud must he provided. The .scale 
is brittle and ran be cracked off ordinary horizontal tubes by heat 
shock, such as turning a high-pressure stream of coM water on the 
tubes while they are hot. 

■Sulfite liquor may l>e evaporated without neutralizing, in which 
case there is considcr.able corrosion and a high Stt. content in the 
vapors, especially from the first effect. The thin liquors will be about 
to per cent .solids and wall be carried to 3i-,42° lie. (55 ix'r cent .solids). 
The evaporators may be standard horizontals with e.xtra heavy plates, 
bronze tube sheets and studs, copper tubes, and bronze fittings. Scale 
troubles are still .severe and a lialf-round bottom should be used to 
provide a reservoir for scale and mtid. Nt)n-condensed gases from 
the second-effect steam chest should never be vented into the .second- 
effect vapor space, but sent direct tn the condenser. Backward feed 
would seem desirable, but is almost never used. Finishing in the first 
effect, at least, would lx? an advamtage. but tjie greatest improvement 
would be to feed the thin liquor to the fourth effect, irrespective of 
how the other effects might be fed. This would liberate most of the 
sulfur dioxide to go direct to the condenser, aijd save much corrosion 
of steam-chest castings and tube sheets. 

In some cases, acid sulfite liquor is evaporated in tile-lined machiifes. 
These are standard horizontal evaporators with sufficient space jeft 
for lining with a course of glazed acid-proof brick.'' This is not only 

' U. S. Pat. 833,634, 1906. 

’Zaremba and Mantius, U. S. Pat. 1,106,532, 1914. 
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expensive, but if the brick are not carefully laid, a leak through the 
tile" lining ijiay result, and conditions are then as bad as if no lining 
were used. , 

SOAP LYES. 

There are two tyi)es of crude glycerine liquors commonly met— 
'rwitchcll lyes and soap lyes. The first is the result of hydrolyzing 
fats by TwitclicH’s reagent, in which process the fat is split into fatty 
acid and glycerine. This gives a concentrated lye (lo-ti per cent 
glycerine), free from salt and rather pure, although the purity varies 
with the type of fat used and the care exercised in the process. Soap 
lye conies from the manufacture of soap liy saponifying fats with" 
caustic soda and salting out the soap. It is weaker than Twitchell lye 
(4-10 per cent glycerine), contains considerable salt, and on the average 
is less pure. 

Soap-lye Evaporation. 

The results obtained irr evaporation depend almost entirely on the 
care with which the lye is purified. The simplest purification process 
used is to add lime till nearly neutral, settle, and decant to storage 
tanks. This results in a very impure lye, which will foam and form 
scale on evaporation, and gives a low quality crude. Possibly the 
best practice is represented by the following: Add lime till just alkaline, 
filter, make barely acid with hydrochloric acid, a<ld alum or copperas as 
a coagulant, filter, neutralize with caustic soda and add sodium car¬ 
bonate to precipitate calcium salts, filter, store, make barely acid before 
evaporating. All tyjies of purification processes may be found between 
the.se extremes. The lye going to the evaporator will contain 4- to 
to ix;r cent glycerine, about twice as much salt as glycerine, a little 
sodium sulfate, and it may be neutral, acid, or alkaline. Acid lyes 
do not foam so badly, and in acid solution some of the organic impuri¬ 
ties steam-distil off, so that a purer crude results. In small soap 
plants, this will be concentrated to a crude (about 80 per cent glycerine) 
in a single-effect evafwrator. The next larger plants will concentrate 
in a double-effect to semi-crude (35-40 per cent glycerine) and to crude 
in a single-effect. The largest plants wilt concentrate in a double or 
triple to the jwint where salt begins to appear; then to serai-crude in 
a single-effect, and to crude in another single. 

As glycerine lyes arc concentrated, the solubility of sodium chloride 
in them dccrea.ses and the elevation of boiling point increases. The 
data for the solubility«of salt in glycerine of varying concentrations, 
and the boiling points of glycerine-water mixtures both pure and satu¬ 
rated with salt, have been determined.’" The increase in density, vis¬ 
cosity, and elevatjon in boiling point makes it necessary to concentrate 
from semi-crude to crude in single-effect in batches. 

* Carr, Townsend, and Badger, hut. Eng. Chem., ij, 643-7 (1925); von Mayer- 
Bugstrdm, Z. deut. Oel-Pett-lnd., 44, 417-8 (1924); C. A., iS, 3501. 
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About half the sodium chloride is thrown out in concentrating, to 
semi-crude, and half in Ijoiling from semi-cnule to crude. * This may 
be removed by salt filters, or by using a balf-round bott(*i in which 
the salt collects during boiling. .\t the end of a batch, this salt is 
flushed t)Ut to open filter-bottom receivers. Continuous removal of 
salt by pumping to salt settlers is not used in this industry, but would 
. seem to offer considerable po.ssibilities. 

The eva|)orators used are generally borizont.-ds, tbougli a few ver¬ 
ticals are used. The horizonltils are all cast iron with copjter tul)cs. 
Plate steel must be avoided. The vertical would .seem to be the prefer¬ 
able tyi^, but it is probably in disfavor because of the general use 
'of steel tulte sheets and dtiwntakes. l'‘oam mtiy occur: an<l due to the 
value of glyccritie, losses by entrainment must be carefully watched. 
Kxternal catchalls of large size .are used, two or even three in series 
for each body. Salting on the tubes may or may not occur. It is 
customary to start up evaporators in which stilt is to precipitate, by 
feeding dilute lye at the start, even tbongb the main charge m,ay be 
.semi-crude, boaming and salting troubles tire often connected with 
imperfect treatment. If sodium sulfate be present (from the use of 
.sulfurie acid instead (jf hydrocbloric in treatments) there will be a 
decided tendency to scale as discussed on p. kiS, anil .salting will be 
mitcb more serious. 

It would seem that a vertical Inlie evaporator of the basket type 
with forced circul.ation is indicateil. The central downlake type tends 
toi> much toward entrainment, fbe deflector on the basket type is a 
very efficient entniinment separator. \ iscosity. high density, salt in 
suspension, and |«)ssible sodium sulf.ite scale, all call for high rates 
of circulation, preferably by artificial means. 

Twitchell Lyes. 

These lyes are much easier to cv:ipor:tte than soap lyes, due to their 
greater ])urity and freedom from stilt. 'I'bey can be concentrated 
directly to crude in a double-effect, and the crude is denser than with 
soap lyes (88-90 |Kr cent glyccritie). 'I'licre is less foam than with 
soap lyes, though this depends on the care taken in purification. .A 
sludge of sodium sulfate separates toward the end of the concentra¬ 
tion. Kxtra s]m-c .diould be provided in the,bottom of the cvaixtrator 
to accommodate this. 


PACKl.VG llOlkSh; PkOD&CT.S. 

The meat ixicking industry uses cvaiKirators on many prod¬ 
ucts. Tank water, glue, and gelatin are the i)rinci|Kil> material.s. .Sftiall 
evaporators are also used for beef extract, gland extracts, etc., 
while many packers also make soap and therefore use glycerine evap¬ 
orators. 



2s6 heat transfer and evaporation 

Tankwater. 

Packing house refuse is cooked with steam under pressure, and 
the liquid ^ease and water drawn off. This is allowed to stand till 
the grease has separated. The aqueous layer is then sent to heated 
storage tanks, where it is kept at about 170° F. This step is most 
important, as during settling last traces of grease rise to the top, and 
more or less finely divided solids settle. If either of these materials 
pas.ses to the evaporator, there will be trouble from deposits on the 
tubes or from foam. The feed liquor will be at 3-4° Be. 

The liquor is concentrated to 26-30° Be. and in this form is known 
as “stick.” Horizontal tube evaporators are used, usually in triple-, 
effect. .Since most of the substances in .solution are colloidal there is 
little elevation in boiling point, and the increase in viscosity, while 
considerable, is not serious. The feed is usually hot enough so that 
forward feed, which is generally used, is correct. The liquor is some¬ 
times slightly acid, hence the machines must be cast iron with copper, 
tubes of a good weight. 

Glue. 

Glue is made by leaching bones, hide, or other similar material 
with hot water. The solution coming to the evaporator is of varying 
density according to number of cooks and the character of the raw 
material. Likewise the finish density is variable accorditig to the 
quality of the stock and the characteristics desired in the finished glue. 
Lower grade glues must l>e finished to higher densities to obtain the 
same jelly strength. 

Since the material is of very high molecular weight, there is almost 
no elevation in boiling point. There is no trouble from scale, no great 
viscosity, but a .strong tendency to foam—worse in hide glues than bone 
glues, and worst in fi.sh glues. The evaporator usually used is the 
standard horizontal of cast iron with copper tubes, t'atchalls are not 
favored, ,is they form pockets difficult to clean and therefore sources 
of bacterial decomposition. High vapor spaces are used as the only 
precaution against foam. Double-effects arc commonest, but singles 
and triples are also used. As with all foamy materials, the Varyan 
has been used with good results. There is no .si)ecial difficulty in any 
phase of this problem except the troubles from foam. 

Gelatin. 

Gelatin is merely a high-grade edible glue, made from carefully 
selected stoc|c with the especial precautions that are obviously indicated 
in preparing a food product. The thin liquors may be from 0.5 to 6 
per'cent solids, averaging about 3.5 per cent. The average concen¬ 
tration of the thick liquor is 14 per cent (20 i)er cent ma.\imum). 
There is a decided tendency to foam. 

Legal requirements prohibit the use of copper; and as iron is 
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impossible because of ifs tendency to cause discoloration, gelatin evapO' 
rators afe usually cast aluminum with aluminum tubes. Steam-cMSt 
castings may of course be of cast iron, but all ]»pe and litdngs should 
aluminum. Brass or bronze valves and brass pumps are permitted. 
Especial care must be taken to eliminate pockets where material might 
collect and decompose. Both glue and gelatin evaporators must be 
very carefully boiled out before a shut-down, and obviously neither 
caustic soda nor sodium carbonate should be used on aluminum. 

Gelatin evaporators are usually single effects. Some doubles are 
used, but the high boiling point in the first effect makes trouble with 
the quality of the product. Some operators use double effects success¬ 
fully by so operating as to maintain a low boiling point in the first 
effect. Capacity falls off very rapidly as the final concentration in¬ 
creases, due to the viscosity of the thick material. Concentrating from 
3 to 10 per cent may be done at nearly twice the rating obtained in 
concentrating from 8 to 15 jxjr cent. 



Chapter 14. 
Costs. 


It has been said that one of the important differences betweerf 
engineering and the pure sciences is that the engineer’s solution of 
his problems must financially profitable, whereas the scientist is 
under no such handicap. Unfortunately, in this phase as well as in 
many others, the data available for the solution of the problem are 
characterized mainly by their insufficiency, so that rigidly accurate 
solutions arc rarely possible. However, approximate estimates are 
possible in some cases, and this chapter will attempt to lay down a few 
general principles. 

Economy vs. Capacity. 

One of the commonest questions asked by engineers who are only 
superficially acmiainted with evaporators is—“What is the efficiency 
of this machine?” In the first place, the word “efficiency” is so often 
used loosely, as in this question, that it has little if any precise signifi¬ 
cance. In the second place, if it is used in its true sense of ratio of 
work performed to work equivalent of heat input, it has no meaning 
as applied to evaporators. The efficiency of an evaporator, according 
to this definition of efficiency, is zero, since an evaixirator does no 
external work. 

The writer prefers, instead of “efficiency,” the terms “economy” 
and “capacity,” since these latter terms have a fairly definite meaning. 
Even so, a hard-and-fast definition is not easy to make. The Test 
Code for Evaporating Apparatus (Appendix II) accepted jointly by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, defines these terms as follows: "EiH- 
ckney defined. Probably the most useful, but not the simplest, rating 
is, pounds steam used per equivalent pound of water evaporated from 
and at (a specified temperature)."^ "Capacity. The capacity of any 
equipment covered by \his code is best expres.sed by its heat transfer 
coefficitnt, qr the heat transfer coefficients of as many parts as can be 
tested separately. ... If it is desired to rate the capacity of an evapo- 
rat6r by some such factor (as rate of evaporation), this will only be 
acceptable if stated in terms of standard United States gallons evapo- 

’ Section 39. The writer would much prefer “economy” to “efficiency” in this 
section. 
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rated per hour, from and at (temperature to be specified), with a tojtal 
temperature drop of (to be specified) degrees.”* 

It .should be noted that for a given number of effects .*nd a given 
method of feeding, ecmiomy cannot l)e varied to any appreciable extent. 
It is not always appreciated that for a given number of effects and a 
given feed temperature, economy can be varied considerably by methods 
• of feeding. Thus in tlie problems of Chapter lo, we find the following 
comparison: 

Problem i, forward feed... 2.42 pounds evajKirated per pound steam. 
Problem 2, backward feed.. 3.06 “ “ “ “ ** 

•Problem 3, counter - current 
vapor heaters with for¬ 
ward feed . 3.47 “ " . 

Hence the simple assuni])tinn of a Hat figure for pounds of water 
evaporated per ix)und of steam per effect, for any and all feed tem¬ 
peratures and methods of feeding, is far from correct. But once the 
feed tcmijerature and method of feeding is cstabli.shcfl, any hvo evapo¬ 
rators will have the same economy (except for radiation losses) irre¬ 
spective of their construction. 

On the other hand, with'numher of effects, feed temperature, and 
method of feeding once established, extreme variations are possible 
in the heat transfer coefficients. I’oiling point, temperature drop, and 
design of machine affect the coefficients profoundly. 

Changes in capacity arc reflected in the size and cost of the evapo¬ 
rator needed to do a certain amount of evaporation. This obviously 
affects such overhead costs as interest, dejjrcciation, repairs, taxes, etc. 
Since these costs are an appreciable part of the total cost of evaporat¬ 
ing a pound of water, they are of major importance. Labor is usually 
about the same for any type. Since steam, the only important cost 
remaining, is a function only of method of feeding and number of 
effects, it follows that wider variations in cost of evaporation are 
caused by changes in capacity than by changes in economy, once the 
method of feeding and number of effects are chosen. 

It does not follow, of course, that the machine of the highest 
capacity is the cheapest. If capacity is obtained by such additions or 
variations as greatly increase the first cost, repairs, or cost of labor, 
a machine of somewhat lower capacity but much lower cost may be 
the cheapest in the long run. Hence the decision in each individual 
case rests upon many factors, but u.suallv is concerned principally 
with capacity. 

Cost of Evaporator Bodies. 

Figure shows the cost of single-effect evapdrators of various 
types exclusive of accessories. This figure assumes cast iron bodies 
' Sections as, a6, 27. 

•Fuwa, Chem. Met. Eng., 31, 185-8 (1924). 
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and iron tubes. It is interesting to note that the standard horizontal 
is ‘the cheapest of the conunon types, though the standard vertical 
approaches it in large sizes. The greater cost of two of the film types 
is i^ainly shown. 

Cost of Auxiliaries. 

Fuwa ‘ gives the following data for cost of accessories: 

Condensers—S to lo per cent of the cost of the evaporator bodies; 
more ior small single effects (up to 20 per cent), less for large multiirie 
effects (down to $ per cent). 

Vacuum pumps—16 to 20 per cent of the cost of the evaporator; 
bodies; as above, less for large evaporators and more for small ones. , 
Salt receivers —about 10 per cent of the cost of the bodies. 

Liquor pumps, traps, etc .—5 per cent of the cost of the bodies. 



Fig. i(X).~Cost of evaporator bodies. 

Claaa i. Horizontal Ttibe Evaporators: Class *, IJIHe Evaporators; Class 3, Yaryan Evapo* 
rators; Class 4. Standard Vertical Tube Evaporators; Class 5, Mantius High 
Speed Evaporators 

All steel construction decreases the cost of the evaporator bodies 
by about 20 per cent. 

Copper tubes instead of iron increase costs by about 5 per cent. 

• Erection may be anywhere from 15 to 30 per cent. 

These estimates will vary more or less with the market prices of labor 
and metal, and .should only be used for rough preliminary estimates. 

Cost of Steam. 

It should be noted that in some cases it is not correct to estimate 
the savings due to a change in process by crediting the new arrange¬ 
ment with the total cost of the steam saved. If the boiler plant is 
already installed and the proposed changes do not reduce the total load 
byrcnough tp diminish labor or repairs, it is reasonable to credit the new 
apparatus with the saving in coal only, not with a figure for steam 
cost which includes overhead and repairs. Since fuel cost is ordi¬ 
narily somewhere in the neighborhood of half the total steam cost, this 
point is one of considerable significance. 

• Lot. cit. 
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The most difficult problem in this field is the value to be placed 
on exhaust steam delivered from the power units to the evaporators. 
The cost of the steam should he divided between the two processes, 
but an equitable basis is difficult to reach. There are several possible 
methods,* such as dividing the cost of steam between the two on the 
basis of available power content, available heat content, or some arbi¬ 
trary division. The second method (heat content) is unfair to the 
evaporator if total heat is usc<l, as the latent heat is the principal item 
of value to the evaporator but is not available to the power unit. If 
this division is made on the basis of heat available for power genera¬ 
tion, the basis is fairer. The first method seems the most reasonable. 
' In any case, the evaporator rcpi.ices jatwer condensers and vacuum 
■pumps, and hence the evaijorator should be credited with the cost of 
condensing the power unit exhaust. 

Operating and Overhead Costs. 

Thc.se nwy he taken as the stim of interest, depreciation, repairs, 
taxes and insurance, and labor. 

The item of interest varies with the plant and its method of financ¬ 
ing. Some plants, instead of figuring this item as interest, call it 
“minimum attractive profit,'' which is really a Itefter name. Therefore 
a fixed amount cannot he set for this figure. 

Depreciation dc'itends on the service, the corrosive action of the 
liquor handled, and on possible obsolescence. Standard salt or sugar 
evaporators may List 25 to .^o years without serious repairs other than 
tube renewals; corrosive liquors may necessitate practically rebuilding 
a machine in a year or two. For general service in standard lines a 
life of 15 years is not unreasonable. In the same way, repairs vary 
enormously with the service; in standard tnachincs on non-corrosive 
liquors they should not be much over 5 per cent jxtr year. Taxes and 
insurance should not be over 3 per cent. 

Labor is fairly easy to estimate. One man can o])erate any but 
the largest and most complicated evaporators. He may have to have 
helpers if salt receivers arc used, or if there are circulation pumirs 
to be attended, but an ordinary evaporator can be run by one man. 
In some cases, two moderate sized triple effects, without spet’ial aux¬ 
iliaries, are run by one man. lixtra labor is needed during scale 
removal, but this usually comes from the master meclianic's crew. 

Economic Number of Effects, 

As the number of effects is increased, the overhead costs increase, 
while steam cost is decreased. Obviously, the total cost'will be high 
with too few effects, due to excessive steam consqmption; and high 
with too many effects, due to excessive overhead. There is a minimum 
that represents the proper number of effects to use, and this c-an Ite 

'Fuwa, Chem. Mel. Eng., 31. 150 (i<;a 4 )' 
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readily determined by calcidating total cost for two or three arrange¬ 
ments. , 

It should be noted that any desired number of effects cannot always 
be installef* Too many effects may use up so much of the tem¬ 
perature drop in boiling point losses that there may not l)e enough 
temperature drop left for oiieration. Figure (n makes possible an 
approximate estimate of the falling off of coefficients with small tem- 
peratnre drops, and this must be considered in such calculations as 
the above. The decrease in available temperature drop per effect may 
necessitate using much lower coefficients (and hence much larger 
bodies) as the number of effects is increased. This factor alone may 
be the controlling one, as in the case of electrolytic caustic. 

Closely connected with this problem is the question of exhaust 
pressure where the evai)orator is wholly or largely operated on exhaust 
steam. No rule can lie laid down for this except the general rule that 
.such a choice should t)e made as to give the lowest cost for evaporation 
and |X)wer generation combined. Too low back pressure on the power 
units makes power generation cheap, but decreases the amount of' 
exhaust steam .available, calls for more high-pressure make-up steam 
to the evaiX)rator, limits the numl)er of effects possible, and makes 
evaporation too ex|Haisive. Too high b<ack pressure makes eva|K)ra- 
tion cheap but power generation too exi>ensive. The proix-r point 
may only be found by trial and error, knowing all the factors applying 
to the particular ease in hand. For instance, a certain jdant tises a 
relatively large amount of power .and has power units whose w<ater 
rate is very liigh at even moderate back pressures. The demands in 
this plant for steam for evai)oration are moderate, and the economic 
balance has been fotmd to l)c reached at 24 inches vacunm on the power 
units, the evaixjrators o|x.‘rating in single effect with steam at 6 inches 
absolute and vaixjrs at 2 inches absolute, d'bis is an extreme case, 
and conditions more favorable to the evaporators might be found with 
other types of power units, but it is the economic solution for th.at 
particular plant. 

Hack prcs,surcs much over 40 ]x)unds gage are rare, as most power 
units use excessive amounts of steam above this range. Data have 
been published “ on the performance of small steam engines at high 
Irack pressures, when their exhaust was needed for process steam and 
the engine was used as a reducing valve. 

In this connection some recent foreign developments along the line 
of excessively high boiler pressures are of interest." It has been 
shown that the design of boilers and engines for the generation and 
use of steam up to 1500 pounds presents no special difficulties. Plants 

• FielH, C/uyit. Met. 20, 18-(1919): Flowers, Pepper, and Field, Chem. 
Met. Ung., .v, 318-20 (1922). 

'Jlartmann, I'er. dent. Inn., 9 i. W.)-?!. 713-9. 747 - 53 . 848-52, 988-93. 1047-8 
(1921): Hartmann,’Schmidt, and Wolf. X. I’er. deul. hit}.. 66. 345 (1922): 
Watiingcr, I’al’ir-Jourtialen. 11. 181-5. 183-200 (1923); 12, 3-5 (1924); Praeto- 
rius, Chem. Ziff., 4.V, 377-80 (1924': Kruchen, Centr. Zuckerind., 32, 709-n, 
733-5 (1924). 
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have been operated commercially under these conditions, and even up 
to 3300 pounds. The result is tliat ixjwer may be generated so eco¬ 
nomically from this bigh-pre.s,sure steam that the exhaust may be 
sent to evajxtrators or other parts of the process at pressures as high 
as 150 pounds. This opens up an entirely new field for steam flow 
sheets of plants needing process steam at pressures higher than can 
now be carried as exhaust pressures. 

Economical Cycle. 

The case of an evaiiorator which must lx* cleaned at intervals brings 
np the question tjf the ])roper length of cycle. This may l)e deter¬ 
mined either on the score of ma.xinmm production or minimum cost. 
A.ssuming that e(|uation (fVi) holds, the following deriv.ition can Ik 
made: * 


Ixt X = time of one cycle in hours. 

C = lime for cleaning m hours, 

X = no. cycles per 24 hours 24/(X -f ( 1 ), 

A — total heating surface of evaporator, 

I, =: heat input per |X)nnd of water evapirated, 
Q = total heat transferred per cycle, 
t; = pounds evaporated jKr cycle. 

At = working temperature drop, 

E = pounds evaporated |X‘r 24 hours. 


.“solving equation (.%) for U we have 


V'^aT + b 

The total heal transmitted ]Kr cycle, O. Is given by 
O -- Al’ At = A At 


dr 


V aT -f-1) 


(dO) 


(too) 


and for the total evaiKiration (xr cycle, (I, we have 



A At r> 
L 


V a'f + b 


(tot) 


If all the constant fticlors on the right-hand sijle be combined into one 

constant we have 
m 


mG ; 


f' dT _ r 2 vTr -f- ii 1 * _ 
J „ v^aT b L 3 -I» 


2V'ax -h b— 2 \/h 


(102) 


‘I’adxer ami Olhmer, Trans. Am. hisl. them, ling., 17 ft), (1925). 
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Equation (86) may be plotted from experimental data as ordi¬ 

nates against time) and from such a plot the numerical values of a and 
b may be #determined graphically. When these are substituted in 
equation (102) a definite numerical solution is possible, as the factors 
included in the constant m are all known. 

In order to find the length of cycle which will give the maximum 
production per 24 hours, we may write 

E = NG = j^g ( 103 ) 

.Substituting the value of G from equation (102) and rearranging, . 

„ 48A At/VaX + b—Vb\ , , 

—x + c~j ('°4) 

In order to find the maximum value of E we may proceed in several 
ways: (a) we may plot equation (104) and determine its maximum, 
by insi)ection: (b) we may differentiate equation (104) either directly 
or graphically and determine from the plot of the derivative where 
it is equal to zero, or (c) we may differentiate equation (104), set the 
first derivative equal to zero, and solve for X. Method (c) is 
very clumsy for this equation, and the quickest and simplest method 
is (a). 

As an illustration we may take some data from the evaporation 
of hard water. The experiments were run in an experimental Yaryan 
evaporator having one iron tube, 2^4 inches in diameter and 50 feet 
long, encased in a steam jacket. The water contained 280 p.p.m. of 
CaCOa and 156 p.p.m. of CaS04. The boiling point was 210° F. and 
the steam temperature 286° F. Curve t (Figure 110) shows the data 
as taken, expressed as coefficient trs. time. Curve 3 (Figure 111) shows 
the plot of equation (86) derived from this data. From this line we 
find the constants of equation (86) to be 

a = 0.212 X lO'® 

b = 2-55 X io-‘ 

Substituting in (104), assuming C = 3 hours and letting p equal the 
constant factors on the rjght-hand side of the equation, we have 

E _ / V0.212X-f-2.55— 1.595 
P X + 3 

The plbt of,the right-hand side of this equation is shown in Curve S 
(Figure 112), and the maximum is seen to be at 15 hours. That is, if 
this* machine is cleaned every hours the total production will be a 
maximum. Curve 6 is a graphic differentiation of Curve 5, and this 
shows a value of zero (maximum production) at 15 hours. It is 
interesting to note the very fiat portion of Curve 5 near the maximum. 


) 


(loS) 




Fig. iio. —Scaling of Yaryan evaporator on hard water. 
Curve 1.—Heat transfer cuctHcients. 

Curve j."Rate of feed. 



Fic. III.— Performance of evaporator on hard water. 
Curve 3.—i/U* v*. tiine. 

Curve 4.—i/P* va. time. 
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The total evaporation per. 24 hours is not much different for cycles 
between la and 24 hours. Similar curves have been obtained for 
other cases.. In other words, the evaporation per 24 hours would 
not be greatly different whether the cycle were 12, 16, or 24 hours. 
Hence this machine could be boiled every i2-hour shift, every two 
8-hour shifts, or every 24 hours, without affecting the capacity per 
24 hours. This is a function both of the steepness of the i/U’ curve 
and of the time for cleaning. With steeper i/U® curves and longer 
times for cleaning, the maximum is more plainly marked. 

In many ca.ses in practice the determination of a heat transfer 
coefficient is not convenient. If the temperature drop be maintained 



Fifi. iij.—F.coiuimical cycle for evaporator of hard water. 

p 

(oirve s.— from ccitiatton (los). 

Curve 6.—t'irst derived curve from curve s. 


constant, and if other factors (such as ratio of feed to discharge) 
remain constant, the coefficient may be taken as proportional to the 
feed, or to the conden.sate, or to any other quantity which can be' 
measured easily and whiclT is proixyrtional to the evaporation. A flow¬ 
meter on the feed would probably be most convenient. 

Curve 2 (Figure 110) represents rate of feed against time for this 
same run and Curve 4‘(Figure 111) is the i/F* curve analogous to 
equatiotl (86). Since Curve 4 is also a straight line, the constants a and 
h may be derived from it, and substituted in equation (lOs) as before. 
Thi^ will give tho length of cycle for maximum feed, but since by. 
assumption evaporation is to be a constant fraction of the feed, this 
will give the maximum evaporation also. Due to variations in tem¬ 
perature drop and in discharge ratio, the i/F* curve will not be as 




COSTS Tffi 

accurate as the i/U’ curve, but the accuracy of the integral curve yvill 
be about the same in both cases. 

The cycle of maximum production may not be the cj»lc of mini¬ 
mum cost. This depends on the relation of operating to overhead 
costs, on the ratio of boiling time to cleaning time |)cr cycle, and on 
the ratio of cost per hour for labor for cleaning to cost per hour for 
labor for operating. Ix)w overhead costs and high costs for cleaning 
tend to longer cycles, and vice versa. 

If we assume that interest, depreciation, re|)iiirs, insurance, and 
taxes may be represented by a flat sum per day, we may make the 
following analysis: 

Let 0 = overhead cost in dollars |H'r J4 hours, 

d = labor cost during Iwiling in dollars per hour, 
e = labor cost during cleaning in dollars |K’r hour, 
f = steam cost per pound of eva|K)ration. 

Then the total cost per day is 

o -f d.V.K -f cC -f I'T 


and we may write 

I , 0 "f* dNX eC. . . f 

cost i)er pound evaporated —-p-h ‘ (>06) 

Substituting for N, and the value of E from e<|uation (104), 


we have 


— H- .i4adl.\ 

At/’ \/rt\ It — a/1i^ 


+ f 


(1071 


This may be evaluated for any given ease, plottc<l, and the length 
of cycle giving the minimum cost may be determined by insi)ection. 
The’po.ssible variations in the actual values of the constants in this 
equation are so great that it has not been thougbt worth while to 
work out an illustrative problem. 


Heater Formulas. 

The method for determining the economical velocity in a heater was 
given in Chapter 7. Lewis, Ward, and N'oss" have <leveloiied a num¬ 
ber of equations for this and similar cases, bused on equation (48), 
and show that 



Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 461-2 (i!>J4). 
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where Vo = optimum velocity in feet pei* second. 

B = total cost of heater, installed, in dollars per foot of 
• length per tube. 

E = per cent annual charges on cost of heater, 
a = cost of energy in dollars per horsepower hour delivered 
to the fluid, including cost of pump maintenance, etc. 
c = total hours of operation per year, 
f = pipe friction factor. 
p — density of liquid in pounds per cubic foot. 

D = inside tube diameter in feet. 

L = length of one tube in feet. 

It should be noticed that the optimum velocity is independent of tem¬ 
perature drop, of the heat transfer coefficient (either liquor film or 
overall) and of viscosity. 

If a saturated vapor lie available, condensable at a temiierature T, 
in an apparatus having an overall heat transfer coefficient U, and 
there is a limited amount of cold liquor available, it may not be eco-' 
nomical to heat the liquor as near to T as possible. In the above- 
mentioned paper, it is shown that it is not economical to heat (he liquor 
above a temperature t2, given by 

= (109) 

where M is the total cost, in dollars per hour per square foot, of 
operating the heater, and R is the value to the plant of i B.t.u. as here 
recovered, If the vapor must all be condensed in any case, the cost 
of such condensation per B.t.u. extracted must be added to R. 

Other similar formulas are developed, the one of most general 
importance being the one which gives the maximum temperature to 
which a cold fluid should be heated in a counter-current heat inter¬ 
changer. 

T = temperature of hot fluid. 

t= “ “ cold “ 

Subscript i = temperature of entrance to heat exchanger. 

Subscript 2 = “ “ exit “ “ 

Wt = pounds per hour of hot fluid. 

Wt= “ “ “ " cold “ 

St = specffic heat of hot fluid. 

S,= “ “ “ cold “ 


M, U, and R as above* 

,Th«i, the maximum value which tj should have is found by solving 
the following: 


MStWt 

URS.W, 


(T.-t.) 


(no) 



Appendix i. 
Flow of Fluids. 


This material is all taken from Section V, Chapter of “Principles 
of Chemical Engineering” by Walker, Lewis, and McAdams (McGraw- 
Hill). 


Fanning’s Equation. 


The basic equation for the (low of (luids through pijtes is 


Ap = 


2fLpV“ 


(III) 


where Ap = loss of head in iiounds (ler .sa/wu/'c foot. 
f = friction factor (see below). 

L = length of pipe in feet. 
f = density of fluid in potimls per cubic fool, 
y = average velocity of duid in feet per second, 
g = 32.2 feet per second i)er .second, 
d = .actual inside diameter of ])ii>e in feet. 


This equation holds for gases as well as for liquids. 


The value of f in equation (ill) is to be taken from Eigurc 113, 

DVs 

in which the values of f are plotted as ordinates against - as 
abscissas. Here 

D = actual inside pipe diameter in inches. 

Z = viscosity of fluid in cciiti|X)iscs. 
s = specific gravity of fluid. 

The steep straight line to the left of the chart i^presents non-turbulent 
or viscous flow. The two curved lines to the right represent tutbuknt 
flow; the upper being for steel or cast iron pi|)es, the lower for brass 
or copper (probably for lead also). If the pipe is much roughened'by 
corrosion or incru-stations, f must be correspondingly increased. It 
should noticed that the condition of the pipe wtdls makes no dif¬ 
ference in viscous flow. 
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113.— of liquid in pipes. 

Other Losses. 

Where there is a sudden increase in i)ii)c diameter, the loss in head 
is given by 

2g 

where Ah — loss in iiead in feel of the fluid. 

V, larger velocity in feet per .second. 

Vj = smaller velocity in feet [jcr second. 


Where there is a sudden decrease in pipe diameter, the loss in head 
is given by 




where K is a constant factor depending on the ratio V.../Vt (Table 
XIV) and V| is again the larger of the two velocities, 

T.MILK XIV 

Vai.»ks ok K in KguATioN (113) 

V, V. 

V. K V. K 

o.i. t).469 0,6. 0.257 

oe . 0.431 0.7. 0.212 

0.3- 0.387 0.8. 0.161 

0.4. 0.343 0.9. 0.079 


1.0. 0.000 


Certain other losses are e.xpressetl as equivalent diameters of straight 
pipe, to be added to L in equation (no). 
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90® elbows 

I inch to syi inches. . 

Diameters 

. 30 

3 “ “ 6 “ 

. 40 


7 “ “ 10 “ .. 

. 5" 

Globe ^•alvcs 

I “ “ 2</i “ .. 

. t.S 


3 " “ 6 



7 “ “ to “ .. 

. 75 

Gate valves ... 


6 to 12 

Tees, full sized 

branch . 

. rio 

90“ Curved pipe 


Center line radius = diam. of piix'.. 


« i. 

“ —2 to 8 diam. .. 

. 10 


In addition to all the above, the total power neees.'iary to force a 
fluid through a pipe nitist also inclttde the power ntTes.sary to create 
the velocity. This is called the vrUtcUy lu-ad, and may lie calculated 
•from the equation 



(H4) 















Appendix 2. 

Test Code for Evaporating Apparatus. 

FOREWORD. 

Kc'orj’.iiiization uf (he Power 'I'csl Codes Coinniittec of the A.S.M.E. 
in 1918 included the addition of a Committee to develop a Test Code 
for Ifvaporating Apparatus. In 1921 a Committee was appointed by 
the American Institute of Chemical F.np;ineer.s which has closely coop¬ 
erated with the A.S.M.E. Committee in this work. The Code was. 
printed in preliminary form in the March. 1921. issue of .'ifcchanirat 
F.miinecrinfi, and was presented to the Society for discussion at a public 
hearing held in May, 1921, during the Spring Meeting in Chicago. 
At the May, 1924, meeting of the Main Committee it was apjwoved 
in its finally revised form and was later approved and adopted by the 
Council as a standard practice of the Society. It was approved and 
adopted by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers at their meet¬ 
ing in June, 1924. 


l‘i'.R.soNNEr, 01' Power Test Conits iNDivmiMr, Committee No. 14 
ON EvAroUATINO Afl’.\R.\TUS. 

E. N. Trump, Chainmn 

ItiiRTON N. Bump, Consulting Engineering, 113 Circle Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ezra A. Newiiau., Designing and Consulting Engineer, 1624 Pine .Street, 1 ‘liila- 
delpliia. Pa, 

Harry I.. Parr, .Assistant Professor Atechanieal Engineering, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York. 

Lewis C. Rogers. Power Tinginecr, The Solv.iy Process Co., Detroit. Mich. 
Edward N. Trump, Vice-President. Solvay Process Company, Syracu.se, N. Y. 


Personnei. of Committee of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers Cooper.vting with the A.S.M.E. Committee. 

“W. L. Badger, Chnirman 

W.»L. BadgeRj Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

H. W. Dablberg, Chief of Research, Great Western Sugar Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

Crosdy Field, Engineering Department, National Aniline and Chemical Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hugh K. Moore, The Brown Co., Berlin, New Hampshire, 
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TEST CODE FOR EVAPORATING APPARATUS. 
Introduction. 

1. This code for tests of.eva|H)rating apparatus is intended for use 
in testing single- or multiple-effect evaporators with or witliout vacuum 
in which water is toiled, driving vajiors therefrom and sei>arating it 
from the solution to be concentrated by the absorption of heat through 
ftietal walls from one fluid to another. 

2. Steam :md the vapor from the effects will usually be used as 
the healing medium. 

. Object. 

3. The <ibject of the test must bo clearly outlined before the test 
is begun and the conditions held as uniform as possible to accomplish 
the |)uriK)sc. If the object relates to the fullilment of a contract- 
guarantee, an agreement should be math^ toforc the test between the 
interested iKirlies concerning all matters aboitt which disptite may 
.arise, as noted in Par. 6 of the “Code on ( leneral Instructions,” .and 
the points agreed upon shottld be stated in the Report of the Test. 

4. The ])uriiose of the tests may be to determine one or more of 
the following: 

(a) The- ail.iptaliitity of the apparatus to the solution to lie concentrated anil 
the best method of ojieration. 

(fi) The capacity or efficiency or both of a new installation preparatory to 
acceptance. 

(i t to compare the efficiency of differences in design lictween the apparatus 
under test and some other for a similar iiurpose, and to establish relative con- 
stant.s for the tyjie. 

((/I To obi.ini data for cost accounting, production records .and rate of heat 
transfer. 

(e) To locate and eliminate losses by improving methods of operation or 
obtaining data leading to changes in design and construction. 

Measurements. 

5. 'Hie measitrements invuivcd in the testing of eva|X)ruting appa- 
ratits heated by steam will depend to sotne extent u|)on the object for 
which the test is conducted a.s dclitied m Par. 3 above. In general, 
these measurements will include the following: 

(a) The general data relative to type of apparatus, and principal dimensions 
as defined in Table i. Items 7 to 20. 

(b) The weight or volume of the liquor before and after each effect, and 
for the apparatus as a whole. 

(c) The weight or volume of the steam to each Effect and to the apparatus 

as a whole; also to any auxiliary apparatus. - ^ 

(</) The pressure and temperature of tiie steam to each effect; also to any 
auxiliary apparatus. 

(r) The temperature, specific heat, and specific gravityof the liquor blfore 
&nd after each effect, and before and after the unit as a whole. 

(/) The weight or volume of water evaporated from the liquor. 

iq) The weight or volume of condensing water used. 

(A) A test for entrainment in all condensate. 
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Instruments and Apparatus. 

6. The instruments and apparatus required for testing evaporat¬ 
ing apparatus will include: 

(a) Tanks and platform scales for weighing liquor and water, or calibrated 
tanks, or meters. 

(b) Pressure and vacuum gages. 

(c) Thermometers. 

(d) Calorimeters for determining the quality of steam. 

(f) Hydrometers for determining the specific gravity of the liquors, and 
degree of concentration. 

(/) Apparatus for analyzing the liquors. 

(g) Barometer. 

(h) Electrical instruments, including voltmeter, ammeter, and wattmeter, if' 

electrical measurements are necessary. • 

Directions covering the application, use, calibration and accuracy 
of these instruments, and pieces of apparatus, are given in the various 
cliapters of the “Code on Instruments and Apparatus.” 

Precautions. 

7. A mercury-in-glass thermometer should always he corrected for 
exposed stem, especially when recording temperatures much above room 
temTCrature. 

8. It is difficult to measure the temperature of superheated vapors 
with a mercury thermometer. 

Q. Mercury or oil wells for thermometers and an undue number 
of fins, nuts, bushings, etc., in the thermometer mountings reduce the 
thermometer readings by conducting away heat. 

10. Spring gages are unreliable for pressures under 5 pounds gage. 
Pressures less than one atmosphere and up to 5 pounds gage must 
be measured with direct-reading manometers. Pressures from 5 
pounds to 30 pounds should also be so measured wherever ix)ssible. 

11. Venturi tubes, orifices, or other types of flow meters arc not 
accurate for pulsating or intermittent flow such as, for instance, the 
discharge of a reciprocating pump. Such meters should therefore 
always be located after a large air chamber or to deliver with a con¬ 
stant pressure into an 0])en tank from which the pumps take the feed 
to the apparatus. 

Preparations. 

12. The Power Test “Code on General Instructions” should be 
studied and followed as* far as it relates to the particular test in hand. 
The coiistruftion and operation of the apparatus also must be studied 
carefully to determine the many variables which may affect the results 
lesfsome apparently unimportant factor vitiate the test. 

13. Establish definitely the importance of each variable quantity 
to the test and make careful arrangements for recording fluctuations 
in the readings of this quantity. 
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14. Determine and record whether or not the apparatus is to be 
tested “as found" or after being put in the best condition. 

15. Note the details of constniction, tlie arrangement oj auxiliaries, 
and general course of boiling solution, condensates, and vapors with 
the apparatus in operation. 

16. Record condition of heating surface, tightness, and freedom of 
moving parts. 

Operating Conditions. 

17. Determine tlie oiM-rating eonilitions necessary to conform to 
the object of the test, and make stiri' that these conditions are main- 

■ tained tliroughout the test. (See Par. J3 of the “Code on General 
* Instructions.”) 

Starting and Stopping. 

18. The pres.sures, teni|)eratiires. densities and volumes of liquors 
. within the evaitorator should be tlie same at the beginning and at the 

end of the test, I'hc test should be started at the beginning of a 
commercial cycle where such cycles exist in the operation of the evapo¬ 
rator, and after running the reiinired number of hours it should he 
stopjied at the beginning of the next succeeding cycle. 

Duration. 

19. The duration of the test should de|x:nd on the degree of 
accuracy demanded by the object of the test. If the apparatus regu¬ 
larly oiierafes in cycles of less than four hours’ duration at least three 
cycles should lie included and, if one of these does not substantially 
corrolKirate the other two, additional tests should be run. If the 
operation operates continuously, the test should cover at least 12 hours 
of operation and should be prolonged if the conditions fluctuate. 

20. The general rule is that the test must be so long that the 
inclusion or exclusion of a single extreme reading (due to inability to 
control conditions) on one quantity .should not change the final average 
value of that quantity by an amount as great as the limit of accuracy 
expected for the test as a whole. In this connection recording ther¬ 
mometers and pressure gages are of great value even though the read¬ 
ings are not accurate enough to use for compulation. They show 
whether or not conditions have been nnifornsanfl whether or not large 
deviations from the prescribed conditions are occurring lietween read¬ 
ings. 

Records. 

21. The data should be taken and recoroeo m tlie mariner described 
in the General Instructions, Pars. 24 to .35. Quarter hourly readings 
•of the various instruments will be sufficient, except where there is 
considerable fluctuation in such readings, in which ca.se more frequent 
readings must lie taken in order to give good averages. Uniformity 
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of operation may be assisted by the plotting of a chart while the test 
is m progress, as pointed out in Par. 33 of the "Code on General 
Instructions.” 

22. It is common experience that no set of test records, no matter 
haw full, caiitains all the information that is later- wanted. Ivvery 
detail of operation, every deviation from established conditions, every 
unusual occurrence should be fully noted. So far as possible the 
original record should also be the permanent record, made in ink at the ' 
time of the reading. 

23. The data and results sliould be tabulated in accordance with 
the form shown in Table i, forming part of this Code, adding items 
not provided for and omitting items not needed to conform to the • 
object in view. Unless otherwise indicated, the items refer to the, 
numerical averages of the readings which are recorded in the log. 

Calculation of Results. 

24. The methods of calculating the results as tabulated, so far 
as not self-evident, or not sufficiently indicated in the test for the items, 
are explained in the following section. The test of evaporating appa¬ 
ratus will ordinarily be concerned with the capacity of the apparatus, 
its efficiency, or both. 

25. Capacity. The capacity of any equipment covered by this code 
is best expressed by its heat transfer coefficient, or the heat transfer 
coefficients of as mtiny parts as can be tested separately. 

26. Rating on any basis is affected by the leniijerature. absolute 
pressure, radiation losses, etc., maintained at the time the rating is 
being determined. Therefore, these conditions must be stated for 
every capacity determined. 

27. If it is desired to rate the capacity of an evaporator on the 
basis of gallons evaixtrated per hour, this will only be accepted if stated 
in terms of standard United States gallons evaporated per hour from 
and at (temperature to be specified) with a total temiterature drop of 
(to be specified) degrees. 

28. Capacity (General). Heat transfer coefficients will be e.x- 
pressed as apparent coefficients. The apparent coefficient neglects the 
elevation in toiling point , of the liquid evaporated. Its ratio to the 
true coefficient is the ratio of the true temi)erature drop to the apparent 
temperature drop. It may be computed by the formula: 

H 

vifhere U = apparent transfer coefficient in R.t.u. per square foot 
per degree F. per hour. 

. H = total heat transmitted (in B.t.u.) in the time q. 

S = heating surface in square feet, 
q = time in hours. 

(t —t') = apparent temperature drop in degrees F. 
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29. Capacity {Heating Surface). Heating surface will tie calcu¬ 
lated as the surface in contact with the steam or other heating medhim. 
In the case of multiple-effect evaporators, the coefficient yrill la; calcu¬ 
lated for each effect separately; hence heating surface as discussed 
here is heating surface of one effect. 

30. Capacity {Heat Transferred). This will ordinarily be deter¬ 
mined by computing the weight of steam used and the available heat 
per unit weight. A determination of the weight of the condensate 
is the most satisfactory method. This may be done by any convenient 
means, though direct weighing is most satisfactory. If this method is 
used, care must be taken to cool any condensate which may be above 
212° F. to a point where no (lash will occur during weighing. There 
are no meters which will handle hot water except the “flow meter” 
types, and these can only be used where the flow is steady and the 
pipe line in which they arc used runs full. In those cases where non- 
condensed gases are handled through the condensate lilies, direct weigh¬ 
ing is the only method. 

31. Condensate from effects other than the first must be tested 
for the presence of entr:iincd liquid, and the corresixmding corrections 
made. 

32. It must be noted that the weight of the condensate from any 
effect is a measure of the heat transmitted in that effect, and not in 
the previous effect, fhe difference is due to self-cvaiioration in the 
case of forward feed, or to heating in case of backward feed. In 
exceptional ca.scs, the weight of steam condensed in any effect m,iy be 
determined from the difference in weight between liquor fed to the 
previous effect and liquor fed to the effect in question. This will 
seldom he as satisfactory ,is a direct determination of the weight of 
condensate. 

33. Araihihto Heal. This will ordinarily consist of: 

(<i) Superheat 
(h) Latent Heat 
(c) Sen.sible Heat. 

34. Superheat will be difficult to measure, but is in all ca.ses a small 
fraction of the total. If a thermometer in the steam inlet shows a 
temperature higher than that corres])onding to the pressure, the heat 
as superheat should be calculated. 

35. Latent heat should be taken for the temperature corresponding 
to the pressure of the steam rather than corresixmding to its tem- 
ixirature reading, as the latter will usually he»the less accurate reading. 
If the temperature of any part of the steam space is |css tliantthat 
corresponding to the pressure, air is not necessarily present since 
thermometers are very apt to re.id low due to radia/ion and conduction 
through their mountings. In any case, Itowever, where the average 
temperature of the steam space is definitely shown to be lower than 
that corresponding to the average pressure, the presence of air or 
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other non-condensahle gases is to be assumed and the latent heat taken 
as that corresponding to the temperature reading. 

36. Sensible heat is determined from the difference between the 
temperature lorre.sponding to the pressure in the steam space, and the 
temperature of the condensate leaving the steam space. Care must hi 
taken to measure condensate temperature as near as possible to the 
last point at which it can give up useful heat. 

37. In determining the total amount of heat transmitted, the quality 
of the steam used must be taken into account. In the case of steam 
going to the first effect, this may be done with any standard type of 
steam calorimeter, though it must be remembered that no type of steam 
calorimeter is reliable for small pressure drops. For steam passing • 
from one effect to the other, practically the only moisture that can 
be determined is that present as entrainment, which will be found by 
an analysis of condensate. 

38. Apparent Temperature Drop. The apparent temperature drop 
is the difference between the temperature of the heating steam calcu¬ 
lated from its pressure, and the temperature of the vapors of the 
boiling liquid calculated from their prc.ssure. This definition neglects 
the elevation of the boiling point of the liquid undergoing concentra¬ 
tion and assumes the following conditions; 

(a) that the steam space is sufficiently vented so the partial pres¬ 
sure of non-condensable gases is never high enough to have an 
appreciable effect on the steam temperature; 

(,b) that any elevation of steam temperature due to superheat cor¬ 
responds to so little heat comijared to the latent heat, that its 
effect on the mean temiJerature drop is negligible; 

(f) that the effect of elevation of boiling point of the liquid being 
evaporated on the capacity of the apparatus is most conven¬ 
iently expressed by using apparatus coefficients; 

(d) that the effect of hydrostatic head is a characteristic of each 
machine, and is best expressed by apparent coefficients. 

The use of pressures for this calculation is the principal reason for 
eliminating spring gages from such tests and relying only on direct- 
reading manometers. 

As a matter of general information, the temperature of the boiling 
liquid is to be determinedcin each effect and made part of the records. 

39. Emdcney Defined. A satisfactory method of expressing the 
efficiency of an evaporator is difficult to find. The true thermo¬ 
dynamic efficiency is zero, since an evaporator does no external work. 
I^tio o( heat input to heat rejected is unsatisfactory because the heat 
goiilg from tlie last effect to the condenser bears no direct or useful 
relation to the useful result accomplished, especially if vapors are with¬ 
drawn from earlier effects for other purposes. Probably the most' 
useful, but not the simplest, rating is, pounds steam used per equivalent 
pound of zvater evaporated from and at (a specified temperature). 
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40. Efficiency (Steam Used). Steam supplied to the apparatus 
may be: 

(0) exhaust from other parts of the plant. 

(b) exhaust from auxiliaries of the apparatus being tested. 

(c) live steam supplied direct to the apparatus. 

(d) live steam supplied to auxiliaries of the apparatus being tested 
but not exhausted to it. 

41. The first three items may be determined by a direct deter¬ 
mination of the weight of condensate from the first effect, and the 
last item may be determined by weighing the condensate from the 
auxiliaries (liquor heaters, etc.). IJve steam delivered to the appa¬ 
ratus and to its auxiliaries should be determined separately and reported 
as items distinct from the amounts of exhaust steam from other parts 
of the plant, since their heat content is different from the heat content 
of exhaust steam and the relative amounts of these two sets of items 
has a fundamental bearing on the actual cost of operation. 

42. Steam supplied as live .steam to an evaporator, steam-turbine- 
driven auxiliary, heater, or other device taking steam at a uniform 
rate may be determined by any form of "flow meter” based on a 
Venturi tube, orifice, or other primary device. Live steam supplied to 
reciprocating pumps or reciprocating engines driving auxiliaries can¬ 
not be accurately determined by flow meters, but must be measured by 
special tests of the unit in question. 

43. Steam charged to the evaporator will, in general, consist of 
all live steam supplied to the evaix)rator and its auxiliaries (whether 
these auxiliaries condense it or not, provided that if they do not con¬ 
dense it, it is returned as exhaust to the evaiwrator), plus whatever 
exhaust is supplied from sources other than its own auxiliaries. The 
difference between the heat units entering and leaving the evaporator 
in either steam or hot water should be charged to it. In case an evapo¬ 
rator furnishes steam at any pressure to other parts of the process 
(such as vapors for heating in other parts of the plant not directly 
concerned with evaixsration, or vapors for operating other evaporation 
units not involved in this test), the question of whether or not this 
steam is to be credited to the evaporator, and on what basis, will de¬ 
pend on the method of accounting used 'ii tluit particular process. If 
desired, the evaporator may be credited with the amount of live steam 
that would be necessary to do the same woA that is here performed 
by vapors. No general rule can l>e established here. Each case must 
be decided separately. 

44. Efficiency (Total Evaporation). The*total weight of water 
evaporated by the whole evaporator or by any one effect may be deter¬ 
mined by weighing the total liquid entering and leaving.* For cases 
where this is inconvenient, the liquid entering and leaving may be meas¬ 
ured with a flow meter, provided a representative sample is taken and 
analyzed for total solids. It must be noted that determining total 
solids from density readings is not satisfactory in many cases, and the 
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“density-soJids” curve is not known at all for many liquids handled 
commercially. 

45. A pnich more accurate determination will generally be obtained 
by measuring or weighing the condensate from the second and all 
succeeding effects, and adding to the sum of such weights the weight 
of vapor going from the last effect to the condenser. In these weights 
must lie included the weight of condensate from any apparatus heated_ 
by vajior from tlie evaporator body in question. Vapor to the con-’ 
denser may be determined by an orifice in the vapor line, or by meas¬ 
uring the cold water fed to the condenser and determining its rise in 
temperature, or by weighing or measuring the feed into and out of the 
last effect. If the second method is used, the weight of vapor is to 
be determined by 


W(t,-t.) 


(2) 


where V = weight of vapor going to the condenser. 

W = weight of cold water fed to the condenser. 
ti = the temperature of cold water going to the condenser, 
tu = temperature of the hot water leaving the condenser. 

L = latent heat of steam at the pressure of the vapor entering 
the condenser. 

t, = teinper.iturc of the vapor going to the condenser. 


In all calculations of weight of water cvaixirated, condensates should 
be tested for entrainment and the proper corrections made. 

46. Efficiency {Total Equivalent Evaporation). Total evaporation 
as determined in the paragraph above is not a measure of the work 
done in an evaporator, for two evaporators might do the same total 
evaiioration, but owing to differences in feed temperature might require 
different amounts of steam. Also, if one evaporator works at a high 
boiling point and another at a low boiling point, changes in the latent 
heat of evaiKjration will alter the relations between the work acconi- 
]>listied in the two cases and the steam necessary. 

47. The real work done by an evaporator other than removal of 
water is to heat the thick liquor or discharge from the tem[)erature at 
which thin liquor is fed to the temperature at which thick liquor leaves 
the evaporator. If the feed temperature is higher than the exit tem¬ 
perature, this quantity 'X'ill be negative and is to be so used in the 
calculations. 

48. Since within the range ordinarily covered by evaporators, the 
latent heat varies but*'slightly, the total evaporation as determined 
abc)ve "A'iU change but little when converted to evaporation from and 
at a specified temperature. If this result is desired, it is to be obtained 
by "the following .formula: 

Equivalent evaporation = —-t- + • • • • ff- —‘ 
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where Wi, W2, etc. = weights of water actually evaporated in the 1st, 
2nd, etc., effects. 

• Wt = weight of thick liquor leaving the eva^rator (or 
leaving any heat interchange!-, etc., which re¬ 
turns the heat it recovers to the evaporator, in 
some form). 

Li, Lj, etc. = latent heats of evaporation at the pressure exist¬ 
ing in the vapor spaces of the ist, 2nd, etc,, 
effects. 

L = latent heat of evaporation at the temperature 
taken for reference. 

• tj = temix;raturc of the thick liquor leaving the sys¬ 

tem. 

t, = tenqierature ol the feed entering the system. 

In this connection it must be noted that tiny heaters or heat inter¬ 
changers adding heat to the feed or the thick liquor or taking heat 
from the feed or thick liquor are part of the eva|)urator system. 

If it is not considered necessary to convert the ev.aiKJration in the 
different effects to a common temiierature, the quantity L in the last 
tenn of equation (3) is to he the mean latent heat throughout the 
evaporator system. 

49. Heat Balance. .An overall heat balance of a ipultiple effect 
evaixjrator is not easy to establish and is of doubtful value. A heat 
balance across each body and its accessories is very instructive. It 
consists, essentially, of equating heat entering t(j heat leaving plus 
radiation and other unknown losses. 

50. Heat Ilnteriny. The heat entering each effect is ni.ide up of— 

(а) Heat entering in steam (or va|X)rs). 

(б) Heat entering in liquid. 

The heat entering in steam is the weight of the condensate from the 
effect in question multiplied by the total heal of steam .-it the pressure 
existing in the steam chest or calandria. The heat entering with the 
liquid is the weight of liquid entering multiplied by its specific heat 
and its temperature above the datum on which the heat balance is based. 
The weight of liquid entering any effect is best determined by sub¬ 
tracting from the total weight fed to the first effect the weights of 
condensate from the effect in question and alUpreceding effects, except 
the first, but including the condensate from ail heaters, etc., heated by 
vapors from the effects included. Where “Density-Solids” curves are 
available for the liquor in question, weight of, water evaporated may 
be determined by flow meters between the effects, but this method is 
inferior to the preceding. ' 

51. Heat Leaving. The heat leaving each effect ^may consist 0/— 

• (a) Heat leaving in liquor to the next effect. 

\b) Heat withdrawn in hot products (such as crystals removed, 
etc.). 
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(f) Heat leaving in vapor caused by regular evaporation. 

(d) Heat leaving in vapor caused by self-evaporation. 

(e) Hgat leaving in condensate, and 

(/) Heat lost by radiation. 

52. Heat leaving in liquor to next effect is to be determined in 
the same manner as heat entering in the liquor, as described in the 
preceding section. Heat withdrawn in hot product is determined by 
determining the weight of such material withdrawn, its temperature 
above the datum, and its specific heat. Heat leaving in condensate is 
determined from weight and temperature of condensate. Items (c) 
and (d) above cannot be separated, and in fact do not need to bd. 
Their sum is the weight of condensate in the next effect (plus con¬ 
densate from any heaters operated by vapors from the effect in ques-. 
tion) multiplied by the total heat of steam at the pressure of the vapor 
space of the effect in question. Radiation and other losses are then 
the differctice between total heat entering the effect and total heat 
accounted for leaving the effect. 

53. Radiation for the whole evaporator is determined by repeating 
such a heat Ixilance as the above for all effects and all auxiliaries. 

54. Thermocompression Evaporators. Such evaporators are un¬ 
common, but it should be pointed out that while determinations of 
capacity may be made exactly as above, efficiency cannot be determined 
as above, for all the steam entering the first effect is not steam supplied 
to the system. 

Steam used will consist of— 

(0) Exhaust or live steam sup])lied from external sources, and 

(fr) The steam equivalent to the power used in compression.' 

If the compre.ssor is driven by a steam engine or turbine, the steam 
ti-sed by such engine or turbine is to be charged to the evaporator 
unless exhaust is sent from them to other places than the evaporator 
system. In such a case the evaporator is to he credited with the steam 
so withdrawn. If the compressor is motor or l)elt driven, the power 
consumed is to be determined and the erpiivalent of this power ex¬ 
pressed as steam is to lie charged to the evaporator. 

55. Corrected Coefficients. It is desirable to rejwrt not only appar¬ 
ent coefficients as defined in Tar. 28, but coefficients corrected in vari¬ 
ous ways. 

56. Hydrostatic Head Correctioti. The static level of liquid in the 
evaporator should be determined and recorded regularly, and the record 
should be referred to .such a datum that the mean hydrostatic head of 
liquor on the heating .surface may be calculated. I’y adding this mean 
hydrostatic head , to the pressure in the vapor space, the mean total 
pressure on the heating surface is obtained, and from this the mean 
temperature of the liquid in contact with the heating surface. If this 
tem|-)eraturc be used to determine ti in Equation (i), (Par. 28) instead 
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of the temperature calculated from the pressure of the vapor space, 
the resulting coefficients are said to be corrected for hydrostatic head. ’ 

57. Elevation of Boiling Point Correction. In general ^he boiling 
point of most liquids handled in practice will be higher than tliat of 
pure water at the same pressure. This causes a decrease in capacity 
of the evaporator which is usually represented by using apparent coeffi¬ 
cients. For studying the effect of variations in design, it is desirable 
to correct apparent coefficients for this elevation. If actual boiling 
temperatures, as taken with a thermometer, are used for calculating t, 
in Equation (i). Par. 28, instead of temperatures corresponding to 
pressures in the vapor space, the resulting coefficients are said to be 
iorrected for elevation of boiling point. In making such a determina¬ 
tion of temperature, care must be taken that the thermometer is not 
affected by currents of liquor entering the body at temperatures other 
than that of the boiling liquid, or by hydrostatic head. 

Detailed Directions. 

58. Excess Boiling Degrees. (Table i, Item 34.) The excess 
boiling degrees of the liquor in any effect is the difference between 
the boiling temperature of the liquor in that effect and the boiling 
temperature of water under the same pressure as that of the vapor in 
the effect. 

59. Steam to Condenser. (Table i. Item 52.) This cannot lie 
measured directly. If a surface condenser is used this item can t)c 
determined by measuring or weighing the condensed steam discharged 
from the condenser. If a jet condenser is used. Item S2_may be calcu¬ 
lated from the weight of condensing water and the rise in temperature 
of the condensing water. The product of these two vvill give the heat 
transferred to the condensing water, and this heat divided by the heat 
in a pound of steam going to the condenser, reckoned from the tem¬ 
perature at which the condensing water leaves the condenser, will give 
the weight of steam going to condenser. The same item may be deter¬ 
mined by taking the difference in weight between feed and discharge 
liquors in the last effect. If any retained product is found in the steam 
to the condenser, this must be taken account of in calculating the 
weight of steam going to condenser. 

60. Evaporation from Liquor. (Table i,^Item 53 -) This is the 
sum of the steam to the condenser (Item 52) and the condensed steam 
drained from the effects, except that from the first effect, plus any 
vapor drawn off for heaters or other purposes. 

61. Liquor Entering. (Table i, Item 56.^ The weight of the 
liquor entering first effect is the weight of the feed liquor.. 

The weight of the liquor entering the following effects will be cal¬ 
culated by subtracting the condensate in said effects ^plus all previous 
effects except the first, including condensate bled to any outside heater 
In ca.se it is possible to weigh or measure accurately the liquor passing 
into each effect, these calculations may be thus checked. 
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62. Evaporation from Liquor in Individual Effects. (Table I, 
Item 58.) The satisfactory determination of evaporation in the several 
effects depfnds on the successful weighing or measuring of the conden¬ 
sate or the liquor to each effect (Items 56 and 57), corrected for self- 
evaporation or entrainment. 

63. Evaporation from Liquor from and at 212° F. (Table i, 

Item 54.) This is Item 68 -f- 970.4. • . 

64. Self-Evaporation. (Table i, Item 59.) Self-evaporation in 
any effect is determined as follows; Multiply the weight of the liquor 
entering that effect by the temperature drop between the boiling point 
in that effect and the boiling point in the preceding effect, and by the 
specific heat of the liquor. Divide this quantity by the latent heat of 
evaporation in the effect considered. The residt is the weight of self¬ 
evaporation. 

65. Heat Contained in Entering Liquor. (Table l, Item 63.) 
This is the pounds of feed liquor multiplied by the temperature above 
32° F. of the feed liquor, and this product multiplied by the specific 
heat of the feed liquor. 

66. Heat from Steam Supplied to Entire Apparatus. (Table i. 
Item 64.) This is the sum of the products of the pounds of steam, 
from Items 42, 43 and 44, multiplied res|iectively by the total 
heat above 32° b'., in a pound of steam of the pressures and 
qualities used. 

67. Heat to Pumps. (Table i, Item 65.) This is the product of 
the pounds of steam to pumps (Item 44), by (the heat units in a 
pound of steam to pumirs minus the heat units in one pound of exhaust 
steam from pumps corrected for quality). 

68. Heat Contained in Discltarge l.iquor. (Table i. Item.66.) 
This,is the product of the pounds of discharge liquor (Item Ji) by 
the temperature, above 32° F., of the discharge liquor, and this product 
multiplied by the specific heat of the discharge liquor. 

69. Heat in Steam to Condenser. (Table i. Item 67.) If the 
quality of this steam can be obtained this item may be calculated from 
the weight of steam to condenser (Item 32) and the heat units in a 
pound of this .steam; otherwise this item must be calculated from the 
heat absorbed by the condensing water; or, pounds of condensing 
water (Item 62) multiplied by rise in temperature of condensing water 
[Item 37 (ft)—37 (o)]. To this must be added the heat in the con¬ 
densate above 32® F. 

70. Heat Contained in the Evaporation from Liquor. (Table i. 
Item 68.) This is the heat in the steam going to the condenser plus 
the heat in the condensed steam drained from the effects (except that 
drainetl fropi the first effect: Item 67 -f- (Item 73 — Heat in condensed 
steam from first effect). 

*71. Heat Contained in Entrained Product. (Table I, Item 69J 
From the analysis of the steam to the condenser (Item 92) the amount 
of entrained product is determined. The weight of this entrained 
product, multiplied by its temperature above 32® F. and this product. 
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multiplied by the specific heat of the entrained product, will give the 
heat in such product escaping with steam to condenser. 

72. Heat Supplied to Heaters. (Talile i, Item 70.) JThis is the 
product of the pounds of steam to heaters (Item 42) by the total 
heat above 32° F. in a pound of such steam. In determining tlie heat 
in the steam the quality of the steam must taken into account. 

. 73. Heat in Water from Heaters. (Table i, Item 71.) This is 
the product of the pounds of water discharged from heaters (Item 60) 
by the temperature of such water above 32° F. 

In case of more than one heater the heat will need to he calculated 
for each heater separately and the sum of the several quantities taken, 
• 74. Heat Supplied to the Effects. (Table i. Item 72.) This is 
the product of the pounds of live steam to the effects (Item 43! by 
the total heat above 32“ F. in a pound of such live steam. If exhaust 
steam is supplied to the effects its heat must he added to the above 
(pounds of exhaust steam (Item 481 multiplied hv the total heat, above 
32° F. in a pound of exhaust steam). 

75. Heat in Condensed Steam Drained from Effects. (Table l. 
Item 73,) This is condensate taken from the'steam space of an effect. 
In case of more than one effect this may he passed along to the next 
effect, where its heat may, in part at least, he transferred to the ii<iuor. 
This heat is the product of pounds of condensed steam [Item 57 (/')| 
multiplied by the temperature above 32° I', of such condensate. In 
case the apparatus has more than one effect the heat must be calculated 
for each eflFcct separately, and the sum of the several quantities taken., 

In case the condensed steam flows from the steam space of one 
effect to that of the next effect its temperature should he measured 
at point of leaving the last effect of the series. Thjs temjieraturc, in 
degrees above 32° F., multiplied by the |xmnds of condensed steam 
leaving the last effect will give the heat in the total condensed steam 
drained from the effects. 

76. Heat Dhcharf/ed from the Effects. (Table 1, Item 74.) This 
is the sum of Items 67, 68 and 73. 
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47 Exhaust steatn to heaters 

48 Exhaust steam to effects 

49 Total exhaust steam 

50 Feed liquor 

51 Discharge liauor or concentrated nrodiict 
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Acetic acid for scale removal, 204 
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Air, see also Non-condensable gases 
*Air, critical velocities, 33 
heat transfer coeDicient, 47 
thermal conductivity, 12 
volume of, entering condensers, 224 
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Air vents, location of, on evaporators, 
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culation of, 276 
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definition, 113 
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Batch operation, 
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Black liquor, see Soda pulp liquor; 

sulfate pulp liquor 
Boiler feed evaporators, 249 
Boiling film coefficient, 67, 129 ff 
Boiling point, effect on heat transfer in 
evaporators, 130 ff 
Boiling point elevation, 117 
and batch operation, 188 
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Boiling point elevation, application of 
l)iih ring's rule, 117 
effect of, on thermocompressors, 178 
effect on evaporator capacity, 119 
Brandt evaporator, 116 
Brass, radiation constant for, 30 
thermal conductivity, ii 
use in heater lulics, 73 
lirick, radiation constant, 30 
Jtridge in tube sheets, 82 
Brines, composition, 242 
Bronze, thermal conductivity, 11 
Bucket traps, 233 

Buffalo horizontal evaporator, 100 
circulation of liquor, 136 
Buflovac inclined evaporator, 216 
heat transfer in, 144 

Calcium carbonate scale-forming prop¬ 
erties, 198 

thermal conductivity, n 
('alcinm chloride, Ixnling points of, 
sointioiis. 118 

Calcium sulfate, precipitation with 
sodium carbonate, 203 
rate of, scale formation, 264 
in salt evaporators, 242, 243 
solubility curves, 197 
C'aiie sugar, evaporation in, mills, 241 
Cajiacity, relation of number of effects 
to, 150 

Capacity of evai>orators, calculaliotis 
for, 276 
definition, 258 

Carl>on dioxide heat transfer coefficient, 
47 . 

tlierm,ir conductivity, 12 
Cast iron, see Iron, cast 
('astor C'il as foam preventative, 

('austic soda evaporators, 245 ff 
Ceramic mAerials radiation constant, 30 
Circulation, artificial, 141 ff 

(‘.al gas, heat transfer coefficient, V 

Coil evaporators, 202 
Coils, heat transfer in double, 89 * 
Colloids and foam, 206 
Condensate, effect of, temperature on 
heat transfer in evaporators, 127 
removal of, 190, 231 
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Condensers, 215 S 

tee also jet condensers, surface con¬ 
densers 
cost of, 26* 
definition of terms, 215 
Conductance, definition, 13 
in series and parallel, 13 
Conduction, general, 9 
Conductivity, sec thermal conductivity 
Cone bottoms, effect on heat transfer. 

Convection, 9, 32 
Copper, radiation constant, 30 
thermal conductivity, 11 
use in heater tulws, 73 
use in evaporator tubes, 134 
Corrugated tubes, 74 
Costs, of hepter operation, 92 
Counter-current condensers, advantages 
of, 219 ff 
construction, 217 
definition, 215 
Critical velocity, 32 
Crystallizers, external, 195 

Density, and batch operation, 188 
effect of, on film coefficient, 129 
effect of, on method of feeding, 184 
Depreciation, 261 
Disc evaporator, 252 
Distilled water, evaporators for, 248 
Double pipe fittings, 58, 88 
Downtakes, for horizontal tube evap¬ 
orators, 136 

for vertical tube evaporators, 141 
Duriron, thermal conductivity, 11 

Economizers, heat transfer coefficients, 
49 

Economy, definition, 258 
, relation of number of effects to, 150 
Efficiency of evaporators, 278 
Ejector condensers, 218 
Ejector vacuum pumps, 231 
Elbows, friction losses in, 271 
Entrainment, 208 ff 

Electrical methods of scalb removal, 
205 

Electrolytic caustic, 245 
Elevators, 193 

Entrainment separators, aio ff 
t«ts of, 213 
Erntion costs, 260 
Exhaust pressures, 262 
Expanding, securing tubes by, 75 
Expansion joints, for heaters, 77 
Expansion traps, 233 
“Express” evaporators, 141 
Extenial heaters for evaporators, 141 


Extra steam, definition, 167 
proportioning evaporators for, 172 ff 
use of, in beet mills, 239 

Fanning’s equation, 269 

Feeding evaporators, backward feed, 

18311 

liackward feed problems, i6i ff 
forward feed, 181 
forward feed problems, 155 ff 
mixed feed, 
parallel feed, 183 
vapor heaters for, 186 
Feed temperature, effect of, on evapora¬ 
tor capacity, 182 ff * 

Ferrules, securing tubes by, 76 
Field tubes, 78 
in evaporators, 246 
Film concept, 36 

Film evaporators, performance of, 

145 ff 

Film type evaporators, Kestner, 103 ' 

Lillie evaporator, 108 
Mirrlees-Watson evaporator, 107 
Webre evaporator, 106 
Yaryan evaporator, 106 
Filters, for salt removal, 193 
Flash, for diminishing scale, 205 
Flash evaporation, of sulfate pulp 
liquor, 252 

Flash evaporators, 141 
with forced circulation, 143 
Flash pots, 191 
Float traps, 234 
F'loating heads, see heaters 
Flow of fluids, 269 ff 
Flue gases, heat transfer cocfticients, 49 
Foam, 205 ff 

theory of, formation, 205 
Foam catchers, 208 
F'oam prevention, 207 
Forced circulation, for salt evaporators, 
244 

Forced circulation evaporators, basket 
type, 142 
flash type, 143 
I’rachc and Bouillon, 143 

Gas film, heat transfer through, 40 
coefficient, table, 49 
working values, 47 
Gases, thermal conductivities, ii 
Gelatin evaporators, 256 
Glass, thermal conductivity, 11 
(ilue evaporators, 256 
Glycerine, boiling point of, solutions, 
118 

Glycerine evaporation, 254 ff 
Golzern-Grimma evaporator, 141 
Griscom-Russell evaporators, 202, 250 
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Hairpin tubes, 77 
Hausbrahd’s diagratns, 151 ff 
Heat interchangers, 88 ff 
Heater design, ^3 ff ' 
overall coefficients for, 70 
Heaters, air vents, 86 
bumped shells for, 80 
double pipe, ^8, ^ 
expansion joints for, 77 
field tubes, 78 
ffoating head, 78 ff 
formulas for economical velocity, 267 
liquor tubes vs. steam tubes, 82 
liquor velocities in, 90 
multipass, 85 
optimum velocity in, 90 
special constructions, 89 
steam distribution in, 86 
storage, 82 
sugar juice, 90 
tube fastenings, 75 
tube materials, 73 
tube proportions, 73 
tube spacing, 80 
Heckmann separator, 212 
High concentration evaporator, 246 
High-heat-level system, 249 
History of evaporators, 93 
Horizontal tube evaporators, air vents 
for, 123 
Buffalo, too 
capacitjf, 13s ff 
circulation of liquor, 136 
cost of, 259 
downtakes, 136 

effect of hydrostatic head on, 112 

Golrern-Grimma evaporator, 341 

history of, 97 

“Riescl'’ devices for, 114 

Rillieux’s, 95 

safe steam pressures, 189 

steam velocities in, 121 

Swenson, 99 

Wellner-Jelinek, 97 

Zaremba, 99 

Hurling vacuum pumps, 230 
Hydrochloric acid for scale removal, 
204 

Hydrogen, thermal conductivity, 12 
Hydrostatic head, correcting coefficients 
for, 282 

experimental work on, ill 
inituence of, on evaporator capacity, 

. 109 

Inclined evaporators, Brandt evapora¬ 
tor, IIS 

* Buffalo Foundry and Machine Co. s, 
116 

capacity of, 144 


Prache and Bouillon inclined evapo¬ 
rator, 116 

Iron, radiation constant, 30 
use in heater tubes, 73 
use of, for evaporator fcthes, 134 
Iron, cast, for evaporator tubes, 246 
radiation constant, 30 
safe steam pressures for, evaporator 
bodies, 189 

thermal conductivity, 11 
Iron, wrought, thermal conductivity, 11 

Jet condensers, construction, 216 ff 
as feed heaters, 186 
patents, 236 
theory, 2I9ff 

vs. surface condensers, ai6 
water consumption, 222 

Kesincr evaporator, 103 
air removal from, 124 
coefficients in, 145 
condensate drainage, 128 
falling film, 106 
feed control, 105 
as pre-evaporator, 239, 240 

labor for evaporators, 261 
Lampblack, radiation constant for, 30 
I^ad, thermal conductivity, ii 
Lillie evaporator, 108 
capacity of, 148 
condensate drainage, 128 
cost of, 239 

Lillie reversible evaporator, 201 
Liquids, thermal conductivities, to 
Liquid film coefficients, 53 ff, 37 
Liquor level, see also Hydrostatic head 
Liquor levels, control of foam by, 207 
effect on evaporator capacity, 109 
in vertical evaporators, 137 
Low-heat-level system, 249 

Mantius evaporator, 139 
cost of, 239 

Marine evaporators, 202 
Methane, thermal conductivity, 12 
Mirrlees-Watson evaporator, 107 
Monel, thermal conductivity, ii 
Mortar, radiation constant, 30 
Multiple effect evaporators, calculations 
for,»i." ff 

coefficients for, 136 ff 
C' onomic number of tfiect$,’2£l 
economy vs. capacity in, 150 ff 
“MultiwUirr heat interchangers, 88 

Nickel, thermal conductivity, ll 
Nitrogen, thermal conductivi^, la 
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Nori'Condensable gases, 63 
distribution in heaters, 86 
"renwval from evaporators, 123 
volume entering condenser, 224 
Non-return traps, 233, 234 
Nozzle compressors, 175 

Oil, effect of, on steam film coefficients. 
128 

Oils, for breaking foam, 208 
thermal conductivity, ii 
Overall conductance, 13 
Overall coefficients, in surface con¬ 
densers, 71 

Overall heat transfer coefficient, defini¬ 
tion, 38 

Oxygen, thermal conductivity, 12 

Packing house liquors, see tankwater 
products, 256 
Packing plate.s, 75 
spacing, 82 

Paper pulp liquors, evaporation of, 
250 ff 

methods of feeding, 185 
Parallel-current condensers, construc¬ 
tion, 217 
definition, 215 
Parallel feed, 185 
Pauly evaporator, 240 
Petroleum, thermal conductivity, 11 
Piccard;Weible system, 175 
Porcelain, thermal conductivity, 11 
Porcupine tulws, 78 
Power plant evaporators, 249 
Prache and Bouillon evaporators, 
forced circulation in, 143 
inclined evaporator, 116 
nozzles, 17s 

vertical tulw evaporator, 119 
Pre-evaporators, 240 
Pressure drop in pipes, 269 
Pressure evaporators, 240 
Propellers, 141 


Radiation, charts for, 28, 29 
definition, 9 
distribution of, 25 
general, 24 

Radojet air pumps, 231 
Receivers, for salt removal, 193 
“Regulaj” evaporation, 153 
Resistaiice, definition, 13 
Resistivity, definition, 13 
Return traps, 233, 254 
Reynolds' equation, 38 
"Riesel” evaporators, 114, 137 
Rillicux evaporators, 95 


Robert evaporator, 95, 101 
Robeson process, 253 
Rotary vacuum pumps, 230 
Rubber, hard, thermal conductivity, ii 
Rubber hose, for salt pumping lines, 

195 

■ Russeilmcnt,” 114 


Salt, common, see Sodium chloride 
Salt elevators, 193 
Salt evaporators, 241 ff 
air stirring for, 142 
methods of feeding, 185, 193 
Salt leg, 193 
Salt receivers, 193 
cost of, 260 
Salt settlers, 194 
Salt removal, pumps for, 19s 
“Salting up,” 242 

in caustic and glycerine evaporators, 
246 

Sand for scale removal, 201 
Scale, 196 ff 

economical cycle with rcsiiect to, 
263 

effect on film coefficients, 56, 67 
rate of formation, 198, 264 
.Scale formation, 196 
Scale prevention, by flash evaporation, 
144 

by forced circulation, 142 
use of corrugated tubes, 74 
Scale removal, 199 ff 
by heat shock, 201, 253 
in power plant evaporators, 250 ' 
Scott evaporator, 103 
Scouring, for scale removal, 201 
Sea water evaporators, 202 
Seed crystals, use of, 204 
Self-evaporation, 153 
Settlers, 194 

Sh^e factor, definition, 40 
effect on gas film, 46 
Silver, thermal conductivity, it 
Soap lye evaporation, 254 ff 
Soda pulp liquors, 250 
tests of Yaiyan evaporators on, 146 
Sodium bisulfite for scale removal, 204 
Sodium carbonate, evaporation of, 204 
for removing calcium sulfate, 203 
scale-forming properties, 198 
for scale removal, 204 
Sodium chloride, boiling point of, solu¬ 
tions, 118 
Duhring lines, Ji8 
solubility in glycerine, 254 
thermal conductivity, it 
Sodium hydroxide, see also Caustic 
soda 
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Sodium hydroxide, for scale removal, 
204 

effect of, on steel, 246 
Sodium sulfate, in electrolytic caustic 
liquors, 245 
evamration of, 204 
scale-forming properties, 198 
in soap lyes, 255 

. Solids, removal of, from evaporators, 
192 ff 

Steam, high pressure, 262 
stirring evaporators with, 142 
critical velocities, 33 
Steam baffles for evaporators, 124 

• Steam costs, 260 

Steam density, effect on steam him 
coefficient, 121 

Stram distribution, in evaporators, 122 
in heaters, 86 
Steam film coefficient, 62 ff 

• Steam film coefficients, effect of con- 

• densate drainage, 128 

effect of condensate temperature, 
127 

Steam film coefficient, in evaporators, 

, I2t ff 

in evaporators, effect of steam 
density, 121 
Steam jet ejectors, 231 
Steam, suiierheatcd, heat transfer 
coefficient, 47, 50 
use of, SI 

Steam temperature, choice of, for evap¬ 
orator operation, 188 
Steam velocity, effect on steam film 
coefficients, 62, 121 

Steel, effect of sodium hydroxide on, 
246 

thermal conductivity, il 
Stefan-Boltzmann law, 24 
Stokes’ law, 209 
Storage heaters, 82 
Sugar evaporators, 238 ff 
Sugar juices, heaters for, 90 
Sulfate pulp liquor, evaporation, 251 
Sulfite pulp liquor, evaporation, 253 
Superheat, effect of, on heat transfer in 
evaporators, 126 

Superheated steam, see steam, super¬ 
heated 

Superheaters, design of, 52 
performance, 50 

Surface condensers, overall coefficients 
for, 71 

vs. jet condensers, 216 
Surface conditions, effect of, on heat 
. transfer, s6, 57, 134 ff 
Suspended solids and foam, 206 
Swenson evaporators, 99 
circulation of liquor, 136 


Tankwater evaporation, 256 
Tankwater, method of feeding, 185 
Tees, friction losses in, 271 
Temperature, effect on gas film, 46 
Temperature drop, across Compound re¬ 
sistances, 13 

effect on heat transfer in evapora¬ 
tors, 13011 
general cases, 18 
logarithmic mean, 20 
in thcrmocomprcs.sors, 177 
Test code for evaporators, 272 
Thermal conductivity, of gases, It 
of liquids, to 

effect of, on film coefficients, 129 
general, 9 
of solids, 10 

Thermocompressors, 174 ff 
nozzles for, 175 ff 
for salt manufacture, 244 
testing, 282 
turbo blowers for, 176 
work needeil for, 177 
working temperature drop in, 177 
Tile lined evaporators, 253 
Tilt traps, 234 
Traps, 23311 

Tin, thermal conductivity, 11 
Tulw cleaners, 200 
Tubes, for heaters, see Heaters 
heat transfer through thick-walled, 

14 

Tubes, evaporator, length in vertical 
evaporators, 1.38 

Tube cleaners and tulie diameter, 74 
Tube fillers, in vertical evaporators, 
1.17 

Tube length, and scale removal, 200 
Tnlic sheets, multipass heater, 85 
shape of, for basket type verticals, 
140 

Turbine cleaners, 200 
Turlxi blowers, 176 
Turbulent flow, 32 
"Twisters,” 75, &) 

Twitchell lyes, definition, 254 
evaporation, 253 

Vacuum, choice of, for evaporators, 190 ‘ 
reasons for using, 116 
Vacuum pans, 240 

Vacuum fjumps, calculation of dis¬ 
placement, 221 ff 
classification, 228 
cost of, 260 
Hurling, 230 
reciprocating, 228 
steam jet, 231 

Valves, friction losses in, 271 
Vapor, definition, 106 
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Vapor heaters, in beet sugar mills, 
339 

lor heating feed, i86 
problems mvotving, 167 
Vapor recompression evaporators, see 
Thermocompressors 
Velocity, distribution in flowing fluids, 
33 

effect of, on gas film, 46 
and entrainment, 209 
as means of foam prevention, 207 
effect of, on boiiing film cocflicients, 
1*9 

of vapors in Kestner evaporator, 145 
Vertical tube evaporators, air stirring 
for, 142 
air vents, 123 
basket type, 103 
cost of, 2S9 

deflecting cylinders, 103 
distributing plates for steam space of, 
122 

divided steam spaces for, up 
downtakes for, loi, 103 
effect of hydrostatic head on, iii, 137 
effect of tube length on coefficient, 
130 

effect of velocity on heat transfer, 129 
forced circulation, 141 
Mantius evaporator, 139 
Prache and Bouillon, 119 
, propellers for, 141 
Robert’s, 95, lot 
safe steam pressures, 189 
with scattered downtakes, t03 
Scotti 103 

steam distribution in, 122 
steam velocities in, 121 
tube length, 138 
Vineik-Turek, 120 
Webre evaporator, 124 


Vineik-Turek evaporator, I20 
Viscosity, and batch operation, 188 
effect of, on method of feeding, 184 
effect on boiling film coeffiqents, lag 
Viscosity of water, 34 
Viscous flow, 32 


Water, air content of, 324 
critical velocities, 33 
density of (table), 35 
specific gravity (table), 35 
thermal conductivity (table), 12 
viscosity (table), 34 
Water bath, history of, 93 
Webre film evaporator, 106 
Webre vertical evaporator, 124 
Welding, securing tubes by, 77 
Wellner-Jelinek evaporators, 97 
circulation of liquor, 136 
steam distribution in, I22 
Wrought iron, see Iron, wrought 


Yatyan evaporator, 106 
air removal from, 124 
coefficients in, 14s 
condensate drainage, 128 
cost of, 360 

effect of rate of feed, 146 
for foamy liquids, 207 
for glue, 256 
lost head in, 146 
methods of feeding, 107 
for paper liquors, 25: 


Zaremba evaporator, 99 
circulation of liquor, 136 
Zinc, radiation constant, 30 
thermal conductivity, ii 










